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PREFACE 


When this book was begun, it was intended 
primarily for children, and the Foreword for 
Grown-ups was written chiefly as a guide to 
parents and teachers who might be interested. 
But the author soon discovered that adult music- 
lovers, and particularly the confessed laymen, 
uere enormously enthusiastic over the possibility 
of securing an informal, non-teclinical introduc- 
tion to the most important symphonies, particu- 
larly with the promise of simple aids to remem- 
bering the outstanding tunes or themes. 

So the hook, which began in the spirit and 
atmosphere of childhood, gradually grew up, 
just as a child may grow up with a symphony. 
Its later pages do not hesitate to use words that 
at first were c.arefully avoided. Their meaning 
should be entirely clear by that time, and there 
is a Glossary at the back which will give what- 
ever additional information is needed. 

The materials of this book are definitely sched- 
uled for inclusion in a future school course, hut 
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are meanwhile made available for the general 
reader by insistent request. It is suggested that 
the book be used often in connection with an 
actual hearing of the music, at least by the 
novice, outside of a preliminary acquaintance 
with the tunes, which any amateur can play ade- 
quately. A very practical piano edition is the 
Analytic Symphony Series, edited by Percy 
Goetschius, and published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company. Phonograph records of all the sym- 
phonies in this book are available and will be 
found listed at the back. Miniature scores can 
also be found in most libraries, so there is no lack 
of equipment for the serious student or teaclier. 
Now go on and read the Foreword. 

Sigmund Spaeth 




FOREWORD FOR GROWN-XJPS 


This has nothing to do with your actual age. 
You might be musically gro^vn up at eight, like 
ISIozart, or you might be eighty years old and 
still a child so far as music is concerned. 

The object of this Foreword is to explain the 
book to all those who are already music-lovers 
by nature or experience and to any other people 
who by reason of their general intelligence may 
be considered adults. Some of these people may 
object to certain things in this book, or possibly 
to its whole basic idea, and if they came right 
out and expressed their opinions honestly, it 
might not be a bad thing. 

It is easy enough to say that sj’mplionies are 
instnimental music, and, with a few' striking ex- 
ceptions, were never meant to be sung. That is 
perfectly true. The only excuse for setting words 
to the most important sj-mphonic tunes is that 
the music ^vill be most easily remembered that 
way. 

The idea is not a new one at all. It has been 
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applied to all kinds of information, such as the 
names of the Presidents of the United States 
and the Kings of England, the alphabet and 
multiplication table, and the important dates of 
history. Many of the proverbs and maxims of 
the world are in rhyme, simply because the verse 
form impresses them clearly on the human mem 
ory, and if you add music, memorizing becomes 
still easier. 

One of the chief reasons why people in gen- 
eral are not familiar with the great symphonies 
may be found in the fact that they cannot 
remember the tunes. Often they are entirely un- 
aware that there are such tunes. They hardly 
know what a symphony really is, and think of 
it merely as a mass of complicated music, diffi- 
cult to play and equally difficult for the listener 
to appreciate. 

Therefore, quite apart from putting the tunes 
of great symphonies into a form that is easily 
remembered, this book may claim to make the 
whole structure and purpose of symphonic music 
somewhat clearer to tlie average listener. There 
are plenty of good books about the symphonies, 
but they are mostly for people who have had con- 
siderable concert experience or have made a tech- 
nical study of music. 

How many people know that “sonata form” 
is notliing more than an elaboration of the famil- 
iar principle of “statement, contrast and re' 
viii 
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minder” found in practically every song, from 
“He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” to Foster’s “Old 
Folks at Home”?* How many are aware that 
this form is characteristic of the first movements 
of practically all symphonies, sonatas, concertos 
and string quartets, besides appearing in many 
other kinds of music? How many reahze even so 
simple a fact that a complete symphony must 
have four movements or sections? 

For such people tins book should serve as the 
most painless of introductions to sjonphonic lit- 
erature; but it should also have its uses for the 
thousands 'Nvho already have a smattering of 
musical knowledge, and even for that limited 
number of well-grounded music-lovers and musi- 
cians who could fairly claim exemption from the 
sugar-coated pills of cultural doctoring. 

It is aimed quite definitely at all students and 
teachers of the so-called “appreciation of music” 
(\^hich has already been changed to “enjoy- 
ment” by most sane and progressive educators), 
and can he used without hesitation or hauteur by 
classes from the grade schools all the way up to 
college. For the individual enthusiast, or tlie gen- 
eral reader mildly interested in knowing more 
about music, this book should prove entertain- 
ingly acceptable. Somebody can generally be 
found to play the melodies, ^^hich are purposely 
given without accompaniment and in the simplest 

•See the author’s “The Art of Enjoying pp 93-125. 

IX 
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and most convenient keys. (The original keys 
are always indicated, but obviously they will fre- 
quently be impossible for average voices,) 

Credit for the germ of this whole idea really 
belongs to Miss Mabelle Glenn, of Kansas City, 
one of our outstanding educators in the field of 
music, who some years ago asked the author to 
prepare material of this sort for a convention 
of Music Supervisors in her home town. The set- 
ting of words to instrumental themes has also 
figured prominently in the work of Walter Dam- 
rosch, Ernest Schelling, and other musicians who 
specialize in children’s programs, while choruses 
and glee clubs all over the world are familiar with 
vocal adaptations of music originally written for 
instruments. 

No justification or apology is really necessary, 
therefore, although there may be those who will 
find fault with the details of wording here and 
there. The follo^ving rules have generally gov- 
erned the creation of these symphonic texts : 

1. They must be easily singable, fitting the 
natural accents of tlie notes and the spirit of the 
melody. 

2. They must be simple and direct enough to 
appeal to children, but not so silly as to offend 
intelligent adults. 

3. They should if possible draw some attention 
to the composer, or the cliaracter of the sym- 
phony, or both. 


X 
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In tills connection there is a horrible memory 
of one musical educator who undertook to ana- 
iyze Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony for an audi- 
ence of children in New York. For the opening 
four notes, definitely described by the composer 
as representing *'Fate knocking at the door,” this 
gentleman used the words “I’ve lost my hatl” 

Without undue arrogance, it may be assumed 
that no sucli desecration has been committed in 
this volume. Wherever a composer has given any 
clear indication of his meaning (as Beethoven 
did many times), the intention has been followed 
as far as possible. The actual words of Schiller’s 
Ode to Joy, used by Beethoven in the Finale of 
his Ninth Symphony, are of course translated 
literally, as is the Russian folk-song of the Birch 
Tree, employed by Tschaikowsky in the closing 
movement of bis Fourth. These two examples 
alone should dispose of the possible contention 
tliat symphonic melodies are per se unsingable. 

It is true that some themes are badly adapted 
to vocal treatment, and when such cases present 
apparently insuperable difficulties, the subjects 
have either been passed by with a mere descrip- 
tive comment, or whittled down to tlieir most 
vocal and hence most memorable passages. YTien 
a theme appears in several ways, as is often the 
case, it has been considered permissible to select 
the most practical version, even if this did not 
always coincide with its first statement. The main 
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object, after ail, is to supply the reader or stu* 
dent with something that will make the best twines 
of symphonic music stand out in his memory so 
that they are easily recognizable whenever the 
symphonies are heard. 

To try to cover the whole symphonic literature 
in this book, or even all the significant works in 
that form, would have been absurd. The sympho- 
nies included are those most likely to be heard on 
concert programs or over the air, and this list 
covers most of the masterpieces in the history 
of this climax of absolute music, whose impor- 
tance surely requires no argument. Sibelius, 
Rachmaninoff, Richard Strauss, Mahler, Bruck- 
ner and many others had to be omitted, including 
some excellent modern composers of England 
and America, partly because their presence 
would make this book too bulky, and partly be- 
cause their works are generally too complex for 
such treatment. (Restrictions of copyright would 
also affect the situation at times.) 

The chronological order is a natural one, for 
Haydn supplies the simplest material for sing- 
ing, as well as the clearest outlines of form, with 
his followers gradually elaborating the princi- 
ples that he laid down. By the time Brahms and 
Tschaikowsky are reached, the memorizing and 
singing of symphony tunes should be a thor- 
oughly easy and perhaps a fairly pleasant 
process. 
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BEG^NING WITH PAPA HAYDN 


Tiie ■word “symphony*’ comes from two 
Greek words and really means nothing more 
than “sounding together.” You find the “sym” 
also in words like “sjTnpathy” and “sym- 
metry,” and the “phony” part occurs in “tele- 
phone” (sounding far off), “microphone” (small- 
sounding) and “megaphone” (large-sounding). 
(Maj’he the slang word “phony” comes from the 
same root, meaning something that sounds better 
than it is.) 

So a symphony is just a piece of music that 
a lot of people play together, and a symphony 
orchestra is an orchestra large enough to play 
sucli a piece, nhicli generally needs at least sixty 
or seventy players, and perhaps more. 

From the time of Franz Joseph Haydn, ^\ho 
lii'ed from 1732 to 1800, and is called “the father 
of the symphony,” this form of music has hecome 
more and more recognized as a most important 
kind of composition. A sjTnphony is supposed to 
lm\c four parts, or “movements,” and encli of 
1 
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these parts lias at least one and probably two 
or more melodies that are quite easy to re- 
member.* 

The composer does things with these tunes, 
like a playwright or a novelist working with lus 
characters, so every symphony really has a musi- 
cal plot, in which each movement is hke an act 
in a play. The tunes often get all mixed up, even 
turned upside down. They are given to different 
instruments in the ‘orchestra, sometimes faster, 
sometimes slower. But generally it all comes out 
right in the end, like any good story. 

Symphonies are instrumental music, and very 
seldom have words of their own. They are called 
“pure” or “absolute” music because they have no 
special title or program or story. They are known 
simply by their number and tlieir key, as a rule, 
and tliey try to express feelings and moods that 
everybody can share, but such tilings are not easy 
to put into words. A song or an opera is really 
an easier kind of music to wTile than a symphony, 
because the words do so mucli to make the com- 
poser’s meaning clear to the listener. 

In this book there are words which anybody 
can learn to sing, and these words will make it 
easier to remember the tunes, and perhaps also 
something about the composers and the sympho- 
nies themselves. Since Haydn was the first cora- 

•The ancestor of the symphony was the classic suite, which 
merely put together a succession of dance tunes. 

2 
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poser who wrote real symphonies, he is the best 
one for a start, if you want to know something 
about tliis kind of music. 

They called him “Papa Haydn,” not because 
he was tlie father of the symphony (which was 
not really known until later), but because he 
Iiad a fatherly way irith music and inth every- 
body who listened to it. (Pronounce his name 
“liide’n,” as in “hide’n go seek.”) His pieces gen- 
erally sounded happy and contented and cheer- 
ful, and they were not hard to understand. 
Haydn liked to play jokes, and many of these 
are in his music. 

He once wrote a Toy Symphony, in which 
most of the instruments are toys, like lattles and 
cuckoo-calls and whistles and h'ttle tin trumpets. 
Almost any group can learn to play this sym- 
phony, so Jong as there is one good pianist and 
one good violmist to do the important parts. 

Another famous musical joke of Papa Haydn 
was his Farewell Symphony, in which lie made 
each player blow out a candle and stop playing, 
one at a time, until ther6 were only two left, and 
finally they blew out their candles too, and the 
s 5 Tnphony was over. 


HAYDN’s StJRPRISE SYMPHONY 

But the best kno^vn of all the Haydn jokes 
is in the Surprise Symphony, which he wrote in 
3 
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1792, nearly a hundred and fifty years ago. The 
surprise comes in the second movement, and it 
is a very loud chord, played suddenly after a 
soft and peaceful melody. Haydn said that this 
would wake up aU the people who had fallen 
asleep during the symphony. But if you hsten 
to the first movement, you will find very little 
reason to fall asleep, for it is lively, joyful music 
that anybody would hke to hear. 

There is a slow Introduction, which is itself a 
sort of joke, for Haydn does not mean to be 
serious at all. After seventeen measures, he sud- 
denly starts a merry tune that could be fitted 
with words like this: 


Haj-da re-ri-^ Saog so mer-ri-Ij, Yoo caa 


al-vrafs laagh at Us jokes! 



HAYDN 


sooD bsnsal] smMinif a>gau), “Cbeer nplCbeeropICbeer 



Dp!" That IS iu hap-p; re-fraiot 


After this tune has been played once, it is 
repeated, with tlie flute playing the same notes 
as the first violins, and then going into a little 
duet with the oboes, which sound hke someone 
singing tiurougli his nose. 

The development or plot of tliis opening move- 
ment is mostly about the first tune, which goes 
around in all sorts of disguises, till at last it 
comes back very softly and timidly, as if it 
wanted to be forgiven for running away. The 
orchestra makes a lot of noise in welcoming it 
hack, and finally there is a contest, in whicli the 
stiings play the first tune again, and then the 
wood-wind instruments (flute, oboes, bassoons) 
play it their way. Then they all do the same sort 
of thing with the second tune, as a reminder, for 
it really has not had much attention, compared 
with the first tune. Before anything more can 


5 
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be done about it, the orchestra seems to say, in 
unison, “Time’s up!” and pulls down the curtain, 
■with a few closing chords. 

Now comes the second act, or movement, 
which contains the main surprise. It starts right 
in with this tune, played slowly and softly by the 
first violins, with the other players picking at the 
strings instead of using the bow, for an accom- 
paniment:* 



P2pa Hajdo wrote this lose, And a chord is comin? soon, 



It will be a big surprise, Op-en s!ee>pr ejres! Bang! 


The “bang” really comes after this little tune has 
been played twice, the second time even softer 
tlian the first, so that the loud cliord would 
actually be both a surprise and a shock, especially 
to anyone who might have gone to sleep, as Papa 
Haydn said. 

This is the only tune in the second movement 
of the Surprise Symphfmy, although it runs a 
little longer than just the few notes above. The 

•Kayfln used this satoe tune In Tht Btatoms, to repTcsent a 
wUsUmg ploughbop. 
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trick limt Ilaydn plays, is to wTite “variations,*’ 
that is, extra notes and musical decorations, 
\\liich dress up the tunc in such ways tliat it 
sounds different, aUhougli it is really ah\ays the 
same tune. This happens eight times altogether, 
and you never grow tired of the tune, because 
the variations make each reminder seem fresh 
and new. 

The third movement of Haydn’s Surprise 
Spmphoup is a i^Iinuel, which was originally a 
rather slow and stately dance, with three beats 
to a measure, like a slow waltz. People danced 
the ^linnet in the powdered wigs and elaborate 
costumes of vhat we call “colonial days,” and it 
was popular all over Europe, as well ns in 
America. 

Haydn calls this movement Menuetio, by 
ivhich he means to show that it is faster than 
a regular Minuet. It really is much too fast for 
such a dance, and the verj' first tune makes this 
quite clear: 



7 
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Haydn wrote this melody one lone higher, which 
would be a little too high to sing, and where we 
have the words “fast” and “last” he had the vio- 
lins play a chord, with its top note an octave 
higher. He went on a little further with the tune 
too, hut this is the most important part. 

The Minuet in a symphony generally has a 
regular form, like this: The first tune is repeated, 
note for note. Then comes a second tune, which 
is also repeated, and then the first tune again. 
After that there is a third tune, called the Trio, 
in two parts, each repeated. Finally the first and 
second tunes are played through once more, 
which finishes the ^linuet. If you can remember 
the first tune, especially in this Menuetto, that 
is really enough. 

By the time you reach the last movement, or 
Finale, in the Surprise Symphony, you feel that 
you already know Haydn quite well. He starts 
again with one of tliose jolly tunes that make you 
forget he was all of sixty years old when he wrote 
this symphony. It might be called a good-bye 
tune, but there is nothing of sadness in it. 

This time is played seven times, with slight 
changes, in the Finale of the Surprise Symphony, 
other and less important melodies interrupting. 
Such a pattern is called a Rondo, which really 
means a round dance, the same melody coming 
back again and again, after others have tried to 
push it aside. It is a gay, happy way to finish a 
• 8 
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grand surprise. Oar s7m*p6o*nf is at an end. 

symphony, and many other composers used 
Rondos in tiieir symphonies after Haydn's time. 
In fact, they all took him as a model, and built 
on the foundations that he created, making the 
symphony gradually more and more elaborate, 
like a cathedral that starts Tsdth a few simple 
arches and becomes after many years a wonder- 
ful piece of architecture. 

Haydn’s London symphony 

In 1791, when Haydn was already nearly 
sixty years old, he came to London for the first 
time, at the mediation of a concert manager 
named Salomon. During his visit of a year and 
a half in London, Haydn wrote six great sjtti- 
phonies, as ordered by Salomon, including the 
Surprise. 


9 
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All of these compositions are generally called 
“the London symphonies,” and six more were 
added to the series when Haydn came back in 
1794 for another visit, staying just about as long 
the second time, and then going back to Vienna 
with a much bigger reputation than he had ever 
had before in his native land. 

The symphony in D, which Haydn wrote for 
Salomon on his second visit to London, in 1795, 
is the one that is meant when the particular title 
of London is used. It was the seventh in the 
series, and perhaps it is something like a seventh 
son. At any rate it is a beautiful symphony, and 
we are lucky to have it, so that we still hear it 
played to-day. 

Haydn begins it irith a slow Introduction, just 
as he did in the Surprise Symphony, But this 
Introduction starts very loud, as if trumpets 
were blowing a signal to begin some great cere- 
mony. The whole orchestra takes part in these 
first few notes, which might be sung in this ways 


/Ts 



Ring oul the call! Now hear ye alP 


The lower strings then seem to ask “What shall 
we do next?”, using the same pattern of rhythm 
three times, but timidly, with uncertain little 
answers from the first violins higher up. So the 
10 
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whole orchestra gives the trumpet call again, this 
time in major key, instead of minor, as it was 
at tlie start. The strings are still uncertain, and 
it is only after a third loud signal, immediately 
echoed very softly, that the orcliestra seems ahle 
to get together on a real tune. This tune is in 
D major, and it seems to express the gaiety of 
London life, the smart uniforms of the Guard 
at Buckingham Palace, and the British love of 
outdoor games and sports, at which they have 
always done so well. This first real time might be 
sung thus:* 



game, Dowds ap*pl3ud each Iier>oashe wins new fame. 


•Dots this sound something like the “good bye” tune in the 
Ftnale of the Surprue Sffmphonpt See p 0 

11 
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This leads to all kinds of excitement, with the 
whole orchestra making loud comments on the 
tune, which is really a very good one. “Let’s hear 
it again in a different key,*’ says Haydn. “Per- 
haps you’ll like it better that way.” At least it 
sounds just as good, but this time the second 
half of the melody trails off in a different direc- 
tion, and there is a lot more arguing in the 
orchestra before a new tune suddenly turns up. 
This begins like a dialogue, and could have some- 
thing to do with London Bridge, which has been 
famous for so many years in a nursery rhyme. 

^With a little fixing, you can fit the same words 
to this second tune in the London Symphony: 



Lan • don Bridge is fall-ing down, Lon-don Bridge is 


fati-ing, fes, London Bridge is fall-ing, is fall-ing down! 


Now the plot of this musical play really gets 
going. Haydn takes a bit of that first tune, tlie 
part that comes on the words “way of living 
gaily,” and puts it into all sorts of keys, with 
all sorts of instruments taking their turn in try- 
ing it their own way. This is called “develop- 
ment” and pretty soon you are verj' familiar 
12 
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with that “way of living gaily,” You are glad 
to be reminded of the original tune, as you first 
heard it, especially with the flute adding a little 
counter-melody of its own, higher up, for the 
second half. 

The orchestra has its final argument, and there 
is a timid return to the “way of living gaily” 
idea, by the strings. Then the clarinets and oboe 
give a last suggestion of the second tune, which 
has been almost overlooked in the excitement. 
The last eighteen measures emphatically approve 
of tlie “way of living gaily,” and the movement 
ends with cliords and three final octaves that 
leave you in no doubt at all about the key, which 
was D major, 

Now comes the second movement, which is 
slower, and changing tlie key to G major. After 
the lively bustle of the first movement, this 
sounds as thougii London had arrived at the 
end of a hard day, with everybody about ready 
to go home. It starts with a lovely melody, which 
can be sung thus: 



London goes lo rest, like birds each to its own little nest; 



London goes to sleep, and naught disturbs her slumber deep. 


13 
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Tiiis mdody is repeated, and followed by a 
second strain that more or less imitates it. Then 
Haydn begins experimenting, seeming always to 
begin the same tune, but always working it out 
differently, and letting the orchestra add more 
and more in the "way of decoration. Finally he 
is satisfied just to sound the first four notes in 
different ways, and lets the movement end with 
orchestral ornaments, which are very pretty and 
restful. 

The third movement of this London Sym- 
phony is a Menuetto, the same as in the Surprise, 
The time is again faster than a regular Minuet, 
but you can easily think of gay Englishmen at 
the time of George I, II or III dancing in this 
lively fashion. They had the right sort of cos- 
tumes too. If the rhyme for this tune seems 
pretty terrible, excuse it, please. 


In Ihe days of lie Georges the coslumes were 



gorgeous, The dance of the court was the Min - u • et. 


That tune is played t\vice through without any 
change, and then comes a second tune which is 
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very similar, with another repetition of the main 
melody, and a trilling surprise finish. The Trioj 
which always completes a INIinuet, has a two-tone 
pattern, alternating with scale passages in the 
strings, which are really too fast for words. You 
could use tra-Ja-las and sing'it this way: 





Sing high, sing ho, Tra-la - U- la -la -fa -la -la 



la • la - la - la • la. 


Tills is repeated and then goes into a second 
part in which the two-tone melody and the scale 
passages are played at the same time, instead 
of alternately, first by wood->vind and then ^vith 
strings also. A short interlude reminds you of 
the “sing high, sing ho” for the last time, and 
back goes the whole orchestra to a repetition 
of the first two parts of the Menuetto, in the 
regular fashion. You can’t help feeling gay at the 
finish. 

Now there is only the ’Finale left, and for this 
Haydn takes us out into the country. The move- 
ment starts in the bass, witli a sustained octave 
in the horns, like the sound of a bag-pipe. Ox’er 
15 
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In spite of this warning, the orchestra flings 
about pieces of the first tune until you agree that 
it simply must be repeated entire. This inspires 
Haydn to do a bit of developing, by working 
snatches of the first tune against the familiar 
scale passages, until you again hear the slow 
interlude of the strings. This leads to a recapitu- 
lation or final reminder of that important coun- 
try dance tune with whicli the movement opened, 
and after a while this is heard again, rather 
heavily, in the bass, as though the English peas- 
ants were coming do^vn hard with their hob- 
nailed boots. The slow interlude is also repeated, 
thisdime with the flute playing scales up against 
it. There seems to be some doubt for a while just 
what Haydn prefers of all this material, but 
after a few more scales, he gives his vote to the 
country dance tune, growing graduallj’ softer, 
until there is nothing left to do but play a few 
loud chords in D major, in case you have forgot- 
ten that that is the key of the London Sym- 
phony. Probably you are sorry it is over. 


H.\YDX’S CLOCK SYaTPHOXY 

Another of the sjonphonies ■UTitten by Haydn 
in London has the title of The Clock, and you 
will see why ^\hen you get to the second move- 
ment. Its key is D major and it was composed 
in 1794. 
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The Clock Symphony follows Haydn’s habit 
of a slow Introduction, which is this time in 
minor key, based on a rising scale. This scale 
turns into a cheerful major mood at the start 
of the first real theme, a fast {Presto) tune that 
makes you feel no time can be lost in getting 
the clock under way. 



Wiad Ibe dock, Tken we can bear all his mo ■ sic. 


The orchestra makes plenty of noise after this 
melody has been introduced, but after a while 
Haydn seems to try for something a little differ- 
ent. With the same general rhythmic pattern, in 
6-8 time, he searches for a second melody, not 
too far removed from the first, like tliis: 



HAYDN 


This leads to more nois^ and jinally a down- 
ward scale takes us back to the first melody foi 
a repetition. The middle part of the movement 
(“development”) experiments with different 
ways of winding the clock, taking the first tune 
apart and putting it together again. 

In the last part of the movement (“recapitu- 
lation”) Haydn reminds us of both the first and 
the second melody, arriving at his biggest climax, 
and finally going into a conclusion [Coda) which 
brings back the first tune, to lead into D major 
cliords at the finish. 

It is in the second movement that the title of 
The Clock is made clear. It begins wth a realistic 
tick-toek accompaniment, which runs right along 
under a charming melody tliat permits these 
words :* 



Ttck-tock dck-tock! Hear tke (idi-lock soaod on bigk, The 



clock is teMing et'-iy-onc how lime goes by. 


There is an interruption by a noisy passage 
in minor key, but the tune calmly returns, plaj-ed 
by the first violins, while the ticking accompani- 

•The kty Is transposed from G to C, for Tocal conTcnleacc, 
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ment is carried by only one flute and one bassoon, 
over two octaves apart. After a long pause, the 
clock begins to tick again, this time in the second 
violins. Before the end of the movement you hear 
the main melody played by the full orchestra, 
which makes you realize how fine it is, far beyond 
anything an actual clock could do. 

With everything evidently in working order, 
Haydn relaxes in the third movement, which is 
of couree a Menuetto, Its first tune is quite dance- 
able, a bit faster than, a Minuet, and of a dis- 
tinctly romantic character.^ 



pruce, Po • Irte • Ij, yei right-ly ia-clined to ro*inance. 


This goes through the regular Minuet form 
until tlie Trio is reached. It begins with a drone 
bass (just repeating the major chord), over 
which the flute plays a lively set of scales, which 
might as well be whistled, ^vithout any words: 



•The orlgmal key of D becomes G for singing 
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At one point it sounds as if the harmony were 
wrong, and some people might easily think the 
orchestra was making a mistake. But Haydn 
evidently meant it that way, and when the Trio 
repeats, he changes it so that everybody can stop 
worrying. 

The Finale of Haydn’s Clock Symphony ex* 
presses a vote of confidence in the continued 
march of time, of whicli the radio and movies 
have long been reminding us. The main melody 
runs sturdily ahead, with four fast beats to a 
measure, mostly following the scale.* 



Niglit or dawn, it seT-er will ad-mil de • feat 


Haydn builds on this until he reaches another 
key, in which lie uses the first three notes of the 
tune as though he meant to turn them into a new 
melody. But actually, just before getting back 
to his main melody, he brings in a little special 
tune, like this: 



That’s the way to wind a clock, wind a clock, wind a clock. 


•The second line Is sung an oetare lower than Hajdn’s notes. 
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There is another noisy episode in minor key, 
and then the first melody turns up again vtith 
unexpected decorations and the effect of a fugue. 
(See Glossary.) After the whole orchestra has 
done its part to remind us of this solid tune, it 
is given a final statement, very simply and 
quietly, like a farewell Its last five notes are 
repeated, just as people do when they are say- 
ing good-bye, and then Haydn runs away into 
his closing chords, as if he felt a little ashamed 
of growing so sentimental It all makes a very 
human finish to one of the most human and de- 
lightful of all symphonies. 

Haydn's oxford sviiPHONY 

While Haydn was living in London for the 
first time, he W'as given the degree of Doctor of 
ilusic by Oxford University. That is one of 
those honors that do not necessarily mean much, 
but in Haydn’s case it did, because Oxford is a 
great English university, and Haydn was a 
great musician. Don’t be deceived, however, 
when you hear someone called “Doctor.” It 
would he a mistake, as a rule, to trust him with 
a cut finger. 

Haydn showed his appreciation of the Oxford 
degree by tossing off a symphony for the occa- 
sion. Some people say it w'as too hard to play, so 
this older symphony, written in 1788, was substi- 
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tuted. The key of this Oxford symphony is G 
major. 

It begins with an Introduction, as usual, but 
this Introduction has more of a melody of its 
own than Haydn is in the habit of writing. It 
might be sung to these words: 



Hap<py and calm is the (own of Ox*ford; 



Sweet learning’s balm has brought it peace forever. 


This scholarly and beautiful opening soon 
turns into a more boisterous Allegro^ which liter- 
ally means “happy.” Its first tune might be sung 
thus: 



wil • ful men and boys. Whal? 


(But no Englishman would be satisfied with 
one “What?” He would almost certainly say 
“TOiat? What?”) 
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There is a second tune that is heard fairly soon, 
which might also refer to the' charming to'wn 
of Oxford: 



Ox > ford, d*l]r full of leam^ing, 



Ox • ford, whtie Ihe loith is buin*ing! 


After tliese two melodies have been clearly 
stated, tfiere is a ‘'development” which deals 
mostly xvith the first Allegro tune. This tune 
comes back completely in its original key, by 
way of reminder, and finally a short Coda, or 
“tail-piece,” leads to conventional G-chords for 
a finish. 

By this time you must be pretty well aware 
of how the first movement of a symphony is con- 
structed by Haydn and liis followers. Its princi- 
ple can be summed up as “Statement-Contrast- 
Reminder.” The statement of the two cliief tunes 
is called “exposition,” and the same word is used 
in play-writing, to indicate the introduction of 
characters and setting up of the situation at the 
start. But the characters in a symphony ate 
tunes, so they are introduced by their composer 
under the same title of “exposition.” 
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The contrasting material corresponds to the 
plot of the play. There must he some conflict, 
some suspense, some uncertainty, or else a sym- 
phony or a play ■^^'ill become monotonous and 
rminteresting. The composer supplies this con- 
trast, or suspense, by “developing” his two prin- 
cipal tunes in what is sometimes called a “free 
fantasia.” He breaks them in pieces, takes them 
into various keys, turns them over to different 
instruments, perhaps even turns them upside 
doivn. TeclmiealJy this is the most interesting 
part of a symphonic movement, and the greater 
the composer, the more he is able to accomplish 
in this “development” section. 

But finally he wants to remind his hearers of 
the most important tunes, of whicJ) the average 
ear might easily lose track in the course of this 
elaborate “development.” So he first brings hack 
his main tune, generally in its original key, and 
then the second tune also, but in a different key. 
This reminder is called “recapitulation,” and cor- 
responds to the happy ending. Finally he may 
add a Coda, just to bring the movement to a 
close. (Sometimes this Coda becomes very im- 
portant, as you will see. later.) 

The whole form of such a movement (which 
you find almost always at the start of a syra- 
phonj’, and sometimes also in the later move- 
ments) is called “sonata form.” It is used in the 
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first movements of sonatas, concertos, quartets, 
etc., as as in symphonies, and it is jnst as 
well to be on the look-out for it m every sym- 
phony mentioned in this book. (The word sonata 
really means nothing more than a “sound-piece,” 
one that is played by instruments, as distin- 
guished from a cantataj which is meant to he 
sung. A symphony is a sonata for orchestra in- 
stead of for a single instrument. A concerto is a 
sonata for a solo instrument with orchestral 
accompaniment. ) 

After this interlude of technical explanation, 
which fits in with the scholarly town of Oxford, 
let’s get back to the Oivford Symphony itself. 
The slow movement {Adagio) is ^vritten in the 
key of D. Its main melody, played by the 
stringed instruments, could be sung like this; 



Hay-dn has told in a sym-phon-y 


At] of the joy (hat lies in work, hne and free. 

It is repeated, with the addition of a flute part, 
and then Haydn experiments with it in various 
ways, once suggesting it in minor key. He finally 
gives us some loud music in D minor, for a slight 
contrast, using repeated notes, but without any 
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outstanding melody. There is an interlude by 
the wood-^vind, and then he goes back to his 
main tune, finally ending the movement very 
softly. 

The Menuetto is again faster than a real 
^linuet, starting with the full orchestra, and 
repeating its first melody, which sounds hke this: 



slopping hQ it gels to where it has to end at Iasi. 
By this time you also know that the regular form 
of a iVIinuet is an opening melody, repeated, fol- 
lowed by an answering melody, also repeated, 
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then a Trio in two sections, eacli of which is also 
repeated, and then a return to tlie two sections 
of the Minuet itself, this time played without 
repetition. (The Trio gets its name from the 
fact that it was originally played by three instru- 
ments, ) 

The Trio of this Minuet has the bassoons and 
trumpets imitating a curious syncopation or rag- 
time effect, that was suggested in the second sec- 
tion of the Minuet itself. This s3mcopation, which 
produces artificial accents by anticipating or de- 
laying the real beat, continues in the bassoons 
and lower strings, and you hear some funny 
jumping octaves, as if the Oxford scholars were 
forgetting their dignity and playing leap-frog 
in caps and gowns. 


The Finale (Presto) carries this idea still 
further. Its main melody is like a real college 
song, and it has no dignity at all. 




yeam-ins For jasi a sim*ple conn-try dance. 

(You can sing tliree G*s on the same level for the 
last measure, if you wish.) The cellos now do the 
octave jumps, and these even get into the melody 
at times. In fact, this movement is full of octaves. 
Haydn, soon tries the same tune in minor key. 
There is some dei’elopment, and tlien a reminder 
of the whole tune, in major. The solo flute starts 
a charming passage for the wood-wind, and this 
is followed hy a dialogue between these instru- 
ments and the strings. Wien the end of the syrni- 
phony seems to have been reached, the flute 
jumps in once more with a snntcli of the m.iin 
tune, which the strings answer impatiently for 
the last time. The orchestra agrees fortmimo 
that the end has come. There are three loud 
chords in G, and the Oxford Symphony is over. 

HxVYLX’S MILITARY SY^irilONY 

The symphony known as MiUiary was the 
eleventh of the series that Haydn composed for 
Salomon and tlie English public. It was played 
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for the first time on May 12th, 1794, in Hanover 
Square Room, London, with the composer con- 
ducting the orchestra. 

To-day this symphony does not sound par- 
ticularly “military,** hut in the eighteenth cen- 
tury almost any music that used the bass drum, 
cymbals and triangle was supposed to suggest 
a brass band and marching soldiers. Haydn 
brought these mstruments into his second and 
fourth movements, so the symphony becomes 
technically mihtary, if you do not take your wars 
too seriously. 

The Introduction starts with a beautiful slow 
melody, which was later imitated by Bizet m 
Carmen and Puccini in Xa Tosca, both very 
good operas. Haydn wrote it in G major, which 
is the key of this symphony. But that is too high 
for singing, so let’s put it into the closely related 
key of D, like this: 



Soflly on lip'loe comes A luno lhal wiil soon turn to drums. 


The Introduction treats this tune in several 
interesting ways, ending on a sustained chord. 
Then comes the first real theme (tune) of the 
opening movement, which seems to show the in- 
fluence of the introductory tune. It makes a. very 
nice and gentle military song, like this ;* 

•The key is still transposed to D 
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Lead-ing on the inarch «ing crowd. 

The orchestra experiments quite a while with 
this material, and finally starts it again, but this 
time it works out quite differently. There is even 
a hint of minor treatment, but the strings inter- 
rupt this with a httle staccato accompaniment 
(short, brittle notes) and tlien bring in a new 
tune, which is decidedly gay:* 



high, play it loud, it sounds so grand! 


The development or plot of the movement 
begins with this tune in a new key, and Haydn 

•The transposibon is now from D to A 
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picks out especially the notes on “play it high, 
play it loud” and tries them in a lot of different 
ways. Then he suddenly switches to a suggestion 
of the first tune, but soon comes hack to experi- 
menting with the last, which he seems to hke 
better. 

Xow it is time for the happy ending (recapit- 
ulation) , and this begins with a complete hearing 
of the first melody (“Pipe clear and loud,” etc.) , 
followed by an equally full statement of the last 
(“To a man,” etc.). Notliing more is needed 
except a Coda, or “tail,” wliich sounds mostly 
like the last tune, but finally goes into scales and 
chords, just to let you know that the movement 
is over. 

The second movement of Haydn’s 
Symphony starts with a marcliing tune which the 
composer borrowed from Prance, where they 
specialize in the militarj' spirit. This is where the 
bass drum, cymbals and triangle first come in 
prominently, hut it still sounds very innocent, so 
perhaps we are justified in thinking of the 
tune with these words (an octave do^ra) : 



—I I ■ — I Y ^ m ^ w 

Walking modesll; a - (one, jusl like a lim-id Et-llecbld. 
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The whole movement is taken up with this one 
melody, which at one time is played in minor key, 
and finally broken into pieces. Suddenly the 
trumpet plays a fanfare, very much like the one 
that Mendelssohn later used to start bis exit 
TVeddinff March There is a big crescendo (grad- 
ually increasing in volume), starting with the 
rolling drums, and bringing in the whole orclies- 
tra very loud, before Haydn decides to stop with 
one of his regular sets of major chords. 

A gay and lively whistling tune begins the 
third movement, which is a Menueito, as usual 
nith Haydn. It might be remembered by these 
words 



evemng, VYHstle as you work and al • so as you 



play; Such a Cl -tie ear -ful sounds a lit -He 



cheerful, Take a Hi -lie time lowhisl-Ie ev'-ry day! 


•The original key is G 
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This catchy tune is played twice through, and 
then there is a section, also played twice, which 
is quite similar, turning the whistling figure into 
short scales, and also using the chromatic notes 
(half a tone apart) in other scale forms. 

Now comes the Trio, which is regularly the 
second part of a Minuet, and its slvipping tune 
could be sung this way: 



if you can skip in Itme lo an - • y 




Quite the old ■ en type of dance and ye] a nghf merry Wnd. 


This is repeated, and a second section, also 
repeated, gives various imitations of its tune. 
After that Haydn returns to the start of the 
movement and lets} the orchestra play the first 
two sections once more. 

By the time you reach the Finale of this Milt* 
tary Symphony you are fairly sure that you don’t 
have to give it any really war-like significance. 
So for the closing tune, w'e might as well sing 
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Tins lively tune is played througli b\ice, and 
tijen Haydn begins to play with the first few 
notes, trjnng them in different keys, especially 
the part that says “and all the king’s men.” He 
keeps this up for quite a while, until you are so 
used to the galloping rhytlira tliat you will never 
be afraid of a horse or a soldier again. 

Even with only this one tune for material, 
Haydn manages to give plenty of development 
or plot to the movement. He lets the viohns play 
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soft, hesitating chords, and tlien suddenly inter- 
rupts them with a loud drum-beat ; but you feel 
that this is just a joke, and no one is going to 
get hurt. 

Finally the entire tune returns once more and 
gallops m all directions (like a western movie) 
until the Coda (tail-piece) insists on bringing the 
whole thing to a close with two loud chords That 
is the end of the galloping and of the Military 
Symphony, and a very good place to leave the 
cheerful and friendly Papa Haydn. 



THE MIRACULOUS MOZART 


Wolfgang amadeus mozaet, who lived only 
from January, 175G, to December, 1791, proved 
in those few years that he was perliaps the great- 
est natural genius that music has ever knoun. 
(Please pronounce the z in his name as if it were 
ts. The o is long, as in ‘‘mole.*’) 

When he was only three years old, the little 
IMozart, instead of just banging on the keyboard, 
Lke so many other children, had found out for 
himself how to make pleasant sounds on the 
harpsichord (vhich was the piano of its day), 
and his father, Leopold Mozart, himself a fine 
musician, began to give him lessons immediately. 
At the age of four the boy was already able 
to play the violin and harpsichord veil, and at 
sL\ he had composed and published a whole set 
of violin sonatas. 

JJe w’-as sti}} <fn}y six jesrs o)d trlMw his fsiitcr 
took Wolfgang and his sister Marianne on a 
concert tour which was a sensational success. 
The little boy must ha^ e been verj’ lovable and 
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charming, and he remained that way all his life, 
even when things turned out badly for him. 

Mozart wrote his first symphonies when he was 
eight, and at fourteen his opera, 3Iitridate, was 
produced successfully in Milan. He took some 
lessons from Haydn, to whom he first gave the 
nickname of “Papa,” but soon Haydn was learn- 
ing more from ISIozart than he could ever have 
taught him. 

Por about twenty years Mozart produced a 
steady flow of operas, symphonies, songs, and 
chamber music (sonatas, quartets, etc.), living 
mostly in Vienna, but also visiting Paris, Munich 
and other cities, including his native Salzburg, 
in Austria. He was handicapped by poverty and 
the jealousy of people who should have been 
his friends, and, like so many geniuses, he was 
not at all a practical man. He died in Vienna 
when he was only thirty-five years old, leaving 
an unfinished JRequtem which had been ordered 
by a mysterious stranger, and at which he ivorked 
until his health failed him. J>Iozart %vrote more 
than forty symphonies in his short life, and of 
these the three greatest were all composed within 
a single year (1788). Two of them are known 
only by their keys (E-flat and G minor) and the 
last (and perhaps the finest) is called Jupiter. 
Probably the most popular of these three great 
Mozart symphonies, however, is the one in G 
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minor, and this is certainly tlie easiest with which 
to become acquainted. 

mozakt’s g MiNon sYiirnoxr 

This symphony is full of melody of the most 
delightful sort, and it also has some excellent 
dramatic touches, for Mozart loved the theatre, 
and was at Ids best in the operatic style of music; 
so it is natural that he should also put drama 
into his best symphonies. 

You will immediately notice an important dif- 
ference between this Mozart sjTnphony and any 
of those by Haydn already discussed. Urozart 
uses no Introduction at all. He starts right in 
with one measure of accompaniment that leads 
immediately into his first tune. It is a very happy 
tune, full of laughter and fun:* 



•IVilh a Uush and a snule Clie a mobeam, And a 



ibjJ on wff way 'w-y jai - I7, 

*Tbc rlollns piny IhU an Ktare higher. 
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Change lunes^ A skipping chord can afford a 



diffrenl style to su^ a while 


After a full measurers pause, Mozart gives us 
his real second theme, which has a slower effect, 
and in a different key.* 


’It IS still neccssar7 an octare below the original 
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Num-ber hra! Slide ~ down and see what 



you can do. On (he scale chromabc it sounds qiute new. 


Mozart now experiments with the notes that 
carry the words “with a laugh and a smile,” play- 
ing two of them very slowly against the repeated 
pattern of three. A lot of fast work by tl)e strings 
leads to a chord which brings back the minor key 
of the start, and everything is repeated right up 
to the same cliord. But the second time it leads 
to a series of cliords in the wood-wnd, and ^he 
real development begins. 

Thid development de:i^ chiefly with the open- 
ing tune, turning it over to various instruments 
and getting all sorts of surprising effects witli 
its few notes. A series of questions and answers 
in the wood-wind finally arrives at a complete 
reminder of this important theme, in its original 
key (recapitulation). There is a return also of 
the little connecting melody (“Change tunes”), 
but in a new key, and after this has been dis- 
cussed by the whole orchestra, we also hear the 
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second theme again (“Number two”), this time 
in minor instead of major key. Mozart goes 
through some of the same tricks that he had used 
before, but with fresh details, and when the 
strmgs make one more attempt to bring back 
the whole first tune, the orchestra puts its 
foot down hard and says “No.” After that it 
takes only three loud chords to finisli the move- 
ment. 

The second movement of ISIozart's S5nnphony 
in G minor (Andante) begins with a slow theme 
which IS really two melodies overlapping, The 
top voice stays on one note in each measure (six 
times), gradually getting higher, while a lower 
voice has a counter-melody that keeps this effect 
from growing monotonous. But Mozart keeps 
on reminding 'you of that regular beat of six 
eighth-notes to, a measure, and in time you get 
the impression of people walking, which is what 
Andante really means. It might be expressed like 
this in words: 



world IS outspread As if waibng to say hel-Io. We 
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"Cone on, lead us, come on. lead us, TeD us where we shall go*" 


This idea is carried on until a short second 
melody appears, which might he considered a 
series of echoes, based on the first, and with a 
similar meaning. '■ 


Lead us* Lead us! Where do we go’ Where do we go’ 


The development of this movement starts with 
the rhythmic walking effect, which is gradually 
decorated more and more by little two-note fig- 
ures that have already been prominent. Soon 
there is a reminder of the whole theme as it was 
at the start of the movement (recapitulation), 
and in due time' the little second theme is also 
heard again, with everything ending quietly and 
beautifully. 

Now comes a Minuet {Menuetto) of the sort 
that Mozart was especially good at writing. It 
starts robustly in G minor (the key of the sym- 
phony) and its first part could be sung thus, 
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although the instruments carry the melody an 
octave higher after the sixth measure : 





HOZART 


dancmj, vert 


tinpng lo 


Finally the Tvliole movement goes back to the 
start and runs through the Memietto, as usual. 

In the Finale, Mozart introduces a new dance 
rhythm, so light and dainty that it seems no 
human feet could keep time to it. Beethoven 
admitted that he used this tune for the third 
movement of his fiftli symphony (see p. 96) but 
hy a change of rhythm and key he made it sound 
entirely different. We shall have to depend upon 
tra-la-las for the fast notes of Mozart’s dancing 
Finale, and try to remember it this way:* * 


YTilh fair-y fool-sleps danc - mg, tn - b 

*Part of this had to be pot down an octave. 
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fall • ing, From mom liD close of day. 

This also receives some noisy comments from 
the whole orchestra, and after a while a section 

•This IS transposed from B flat to E flat 
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of derelopment begins, using mostly the first 
seven notes of the opening tune (“^^ith fairy 
footsteps dancing”) . This gives Mozart a chance 
for further dialogues between the strings and 
the wind instruments, and it is remarkable bow 
much he does with those few tones. 

The whole melody finally returns, in its origi- 
nal key (G minor), and we also hear the second 
tune again, but -with distinct alterations. There 
are some heated arguments in the orchestra, 
which insists on staying in the minor key, .and 
that is exactly^what happens, ^vith two quick 
chords and a good, solid G in octaves at the 
finish. 


Mozart’s symphony in e-flat 

This symiphony has been called Mozart’s 
‘‘swan song.” It is by no means close to his 
actual death, but its lyric qualities make it more 
of a real song than either the G minor, or the 
Jupiter, It differs from the others of this group 
of tliree also in having an Introduction, which 
was a regular habit "Nvith Haydn, but much less 
so with Jlozart and I3eetho\en. This Introduc- 
tion, in E-flat, begins with big chords, suggest- 
ing the w ords : 



E flat the key! Great sym-ption t’ 
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You hear it imitated in the development of 
this movement along- with some little tivo note 
figures that remind you of the first movement 
of Mozart s G mmor symphony (see p 39) But 
the mam melody comes back soon and the move- 
ment ends cheerfully on E flat chords 

The slow movement (Andante) starts with a 
beautiful melody in A flat, which might he sung 
thus 


*Now the key of B flat has to be changed to F/— 
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nel • 0 • d; sublime a > gain. 

There is a second half to this melody, with a 
slightly different ending, and then the entire 
eight measures are repeated. A second section 
varies the same tune, with decorative tones run- 
ning in pairs, as in the slow movement of the 
Gr minor symphony, and after this has been 
repeated there is a transition, by way of the 
wood-wind, to a new melody of a more cheerful 
character J 


Strings change the ail. All — must do their share. 


There is a short development of the first 
theme, which finally returns in its complete form, 
but without repetition. Then the second tune also 
comes back, this time in a new key, and after 
•much mteresltng treatment of all this material, 
the movement ends abruptly •with two very loud 
cliords. 

The third movement of jMozart’s symphony in 
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E-flat is, as usual, a Minuet, and this time it is 
close to the style and pace of the actual dance 
of that name. It is even more sturdy and robust 
than the IMinuet of the G minor symphony, and 
it would be impossible to find a flaw in its per- 
fect melodic line. The only trouble is it covers 
such a wide range that you simply have to trans- 
pose some of the tones an octave down if you 
want to sing it. But it really seems worth bother- 
ing to that extent, and it is not at all a difficult 
tune to remember. 

J^u i ^ 
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into a second section tliat imitates the first and 
then literally echoes it, with a different ending^. 

But the Trio is in quite a difi’erent mood, very 
gentle and STveet, as though a gentleman were 
apologizing to a lady for having been slightly 
rude to her. You find a very similar melody 
at the start of the slow movement in jNIozart’s 
Jupiter symphony (see p. 53) and you may also 
notice the influence of this tune on Beethoven, 
in his fifth symphony (see p. 91 ) . 



Now more smoothly, yoa’d alnosi think it was a waltz, 



This a (cus-ic that dniply hasn’t an-y faultsl 


The second half of this Trio is just as lovely 
as the first, bringing in a dulcet connecting mel- 
ody. Fmally the gentle mood disappears, and the 
robust Minuet returns for its closing reminder. 

The last movement of INIozart’s E-flat sym- 
phony, Allegro, is almost too fast to sing. It 
rushes along like a brook, and if you have a lively 
tongue perhaps you can keep up with it. In any 
case, the spirit is right. (The notes are an octave 
lower than Mozart "s^Tote them.) 
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Mo • zarl nev • er meani it for a song. 


This rushing tlieme soon goes into a regular 
country dance, ^vith the fiddlers playing furi- 
ously over a heavy bass. There is no real second 
theme, although snatches of counter-melody pop 
up here and there, and after a general repetition, 
Mozart begins a development of the first tune, 
paying attention mostly to the fast scale pas- 
sages (“like the running of a brook”). He tlien 
reminds us of the entire melody, along with the 
counter-snatches, and by that time you should 
really know the running of that brook by heart. 
The end of the symphony ^ quite funny, for the 
brook seems to have been silenced by very loud 
broken chords, played by the full orchestra; but 
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the little scale passag’e pokes its head in once 
more in the treble and once in the bass, as if 
saying “I told you so,” and you have to laugh 
because you would never think that such a big 
sj’inphony could be over so suddenly. 

MOZABT’S JUPITER SYilPHOXY 

This is the third and last, and perhaps the 
greatest, of the three symphonies that !Mozart 
wrote in the year 1788, just three years before 
Ills untimely death. (Actually these three great 
sjTnphonies were written within a period of six 
weeks, between Jane 26 and August 10, an 
amazing proof of the speed and ease with which 
this unique genius composed his music.) 

The name of Jupiter was given to tliis sym- 
phony by an admirer, not by !Mozart himself. 
But it fits fairly well, because of the nobility and 
grandeur of its ideas, which might easily refer 
to Olympian Jove himself. 

The key of the Jupiter symphony is C major, 
the boldes’t, most uncompromising of them all, 
needing no sharps or flats for its regular progres- 
sion. Perhaps Beethoven paid Mozart a compli- 
ment by ^vriting his own first symphony in the 
same key, and using it also for the triumphant 
Finale of his fifth. (Brahms later put the big 
marcliing melody of his first symphony into C 
major, so it seems a favorite for expressing the 
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sublime in music.) There is even a suggestion 
of the Jupiter opening in Beethoven’s first 
Allegro theme (see p 64) . Mozart starts right in 
with a solid announcement of the key by the full 
orchestra, as thougli a crowd of worshippers were 
calling on Jupiter himself, in an ancient cere- 
mony. 

This confident, courageous call is balanced by 
two pleading measures, as if the supplicants to 
Jove were not at all sure of their ground. The 
whole theme might be simg like this : 





come to ihee wilh Iremblrag. love! Great Jove! Migbty 



There is much noisj' comment on this, with 
Jupiter seemingly undecided whether to tiuow 
a thunderbolt or to receive his mortal visitors. 
In time the opening theme is repeated softly 
with a counter-melody above it, in the wood- 
wind, and soon, this counter-melody, which is 
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little more than a scale, receives attention from 
the full orchestra. Some 'more blustering chords 
lead to the second theme of the movement, which 
sounds as though Jupiter were answering in com- 
forting tones, encouraging mortals to approach 
his throne. At the same time it is a charming 
tune. 


Have 

/) tr- . 

no fear! ' For to me all 

J II _[" 



men are dear, Now ap-proach, to 

my throne draw near. 


This leads to various comments by the orches- 
tra, wliich gradually turn into a chattering little 
tune, as though the people themselves were dis- 
cussing Jupiter’s attitude. Perhaps they are say- 
ing things like this; 


A-ha^ He is showing that the gods can still be kind-Iy. 


The development, wliicli begins shortly, deals 
first with this chattering motue, but later also 
takes up the opening theme and its counter- 
melody. By the time Mozart is ready to remind 
us of the entire tune (recapitulation), he is back 
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m tlie original key of C major, but this time he 
puts the counter-melody of the downward scale 
into C minor Tlie real second tune also returns, 
but now it IS in C major mstead of G, as before 
Einally we hear even the chattering motn e m C, 
and the movement ends with plenty of scales 
and chords in the same unforgettable key. 

The opening melody of the slow movement is 
closely related to the Trto of the ISImuet m the 
E-flat symphony, as indicated above (see p 51) * 
But there it was a gentle, good-natured tune, 
while here it has a portentous sound, as if the 
people VI ere beginning to wonder whether Jupi- 
ter IS as great, after all, as they had believed 
him to be There is an expression of doubt in 
the opening notes, followed bj a definite excla- 
mation, and this occurs twice, thus: 



Ev en Jove may fail’ Ha’ Ev en Jove lurns pale’ Ha’ 


There is much orchestral comment on this too, 
but after a while we hear some reassuring tones 
that make up a second melody, like this: 
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The development is mostly ornamental, and 
you are hardly aware of the melodic undercur- 
rents until tlie first slow tune comes back, this 
time with running decorations added. The reas- 
suring strain is also heard again (“Then doubt 
no longer,” etc.), this time in F major, the key 
in which the movement started. When the whole 
thing is almost over, Mozart seems to remember 
a bit of the first melody tliat he had almost for- 
gotten, and then closes very simply and softly, 
with nothing more to say. 

Tlie I^Iinuet of the Jupiter symphony starts 
with a reminiscent little tune, and if you listen 
carefully you realize that you heard something 
very much like ^ it in the second theme of the 
G minor symphony (see p. 41). Perhaps that is 
the best way to remember it. 



Look for in fiis G min - or score. 


The second section of this ^Minuet seems satis- 
fied with breaking up this opening tune and 
imitating it in various ways, ratlier different 
from the conventional style. The Trio seemr, to 
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say “Amen” four times, but with cheerful violin 
passages in between, to remind you that you 
are not in church after all. It carries this idea 
still further with chords over a lively accompani- 
ment, and finally admits that it is time to repeat 
the actual Minuet. 

Mozart’s Jupiter S 3 miphony has a Finale that 
is practically unique in music of this kind. It is 
mathematically as complicated as anything out- 
side of Bach, but its materials are so vivid and 
real that it never sounds like a mere problem of 
musical arithmetic. The whole movement can be 
considered a great mixed chorus in praise of 
Jupiter, and by this time we are ready to believe 
that this god is something more than a pagan 
Jove, perhaps with the religious significance of 
the great Jehovah Himself. So we can give 
Mozart’s opening theme the words: 



All men praise him, im-mort-al Jove! 


After that it is hard to pick out a distinctive 
melody. But a little phrase of tliree notes stands 
out, to wJiich the words “Mighty Jove” could be 
fitted, and later, where you would expect a sec- 
ond tune, three different notes suggest the words 
“We praise him.” These two patterns fill out 
the movement until it is time for the develop- 
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merit, wliicli takes up the first melody, but soon 
adds the other materials. , 



Migh-ty Jove! We praise him! 


It is still some time before you hear the open- 
ing theme as it was in the begiiming, and even 
then it is extended in various directions. The 
three-tone figures, “Mighty Jove” and “We 
praise him," are also heard again in several ways. 

But it is the Coda, or tail-piece, that is really 
the most remarkable portion of this entire JupU 
ter symphony, A fascinating series of harmonies 
leads up to what is actually a five-part fugue. 
(A fugue is literally a flight of tunes, one cliasing 
the other, all harmonizing in what is known as 
counterpoint.) !Mozart uses not only the main 
theme and the subordinate three-tone pat- 
terns, but adds two other melodic lines that 
have scarcely been noticeable so far. The effect 
is astonishing, and e\en if you are unaware of 
the technical mastery that is being displayed, 
you cannot lielp feeling that this is truly a chorus 
of praise, worthy to stand beside the great vocal 
choruses of Bach, Handel and Beethoven at their 
best. 

So with triumphant chords in C major the 
Jupiter Symphony ends, learing us to wonder 
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what this genius, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 
might not have accompLshed if he had hved 
beyond his middle thirties. These three sympho- 
nies alone are a monument to his command of 
absolute music. His like will not be seen agam. 


GO 
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Haydn and !Mozart were both great com- 
posers, but to-day it almost seems that they were 
mere forerunners of Ludwig van Beethoven, one 
of those supreme masters that art produces all 
too seldom. Beethoven was born at Bonn on the 
Rhine in 1770 and died in Vienna in 18 * 27 , Pro- 
nounce his name Bay-toe-ven, accenting the first 
syllable. 

Beethoven’s early compositions show the de- 
cided influence of Haydn and ^lozart. The first 
of tliese actually gave him some lessons, and the 
second was quick to recognize his genius, and 
to supply him with ideas (in some cases definite 
melodies, as Beethoven himself admitted). 

But Beethoven did not have the sunny dispo- 
sition of eitlier of his forerunners. He was a 
harsh, crabbed soul, suffering from deafness 
after he ^as tliirty years old, misunderstood by 
most people, and fiercely independent of social 
conventions and artificialities. Yet he had a 
strong sense of humor (a bit rough at times), 
and could be entirely pleasant v*ith those he 
knew well and liked. 

Beethoven’s music is far more serious tlian 
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that of eitlier Haydn or Mozart. He tried to 
express the sorrows and problems of life as well 
as its joys, and he was not interested m ma-ely 
writing technically correct and pretty composi- 
tions. He may he called the first romantic com- 
poser, because he broke away from the classic 
idea of mere beauty of form, and insisted that 
music could and should express far more than 
tliis. Without Beethoven, modern music would 
have been impossible, and in his later works he 
actually used harmonies that prove him to have 
been a hundred years ahead of his time. He wrote 
nine symphonies, one opera {Fidelio), a great 
quantity of chamber music (quartets, trios, etc.), 
concertos, overtures and incidental music for 
plays, some songs and choral works, and a num- 
ber of sonatas for the piano and the violin, which 
are among tlie finest of their kind. There are 
those who consider Beethoven the greatest of all 
composers, and certainly, with Bach and Brahms, 
he forms a triumvirate of the supreme creators 
of absolute music, with whom only ^Vagner, on 
the dramatic side, can fairly be ranked. He 
brought the sonata form, and particularly the 
symphony, to a climax of effectheness which 
may never be surpassed. 

Beethoven’s tikst srairHONr 

It is only natiu-al that Beethoven’s early works 
should sound very much like the music of Haydn 
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and Mozart, who irere Iiis models. Yet even in 
his first symphony, which was not completed 
until tlie year 1800, be shows decided touches 
of originality and independence. He Iiad the 
habit of jotting down his musical ideas in a 
note-book which he carried with him, and these 
sketclies show that he was working on this sym- 
phony a long time before it was ready for 
performance. It is a mistake to think that inspi- 
rations come to composers as they sit at the 
piano, idl 3 ’ fingering the keys. They get a basic 
idea (such as Beethoven always recorded in his 
note-hook) and then work it out slowly and care- 
fully urttil they know it is as right as they can 
make it, Tlie definition of genius as “the infinite 
capacity for taking pains” applies to Beethoven 
perhaps better than to any other creative artist 
in the historj’ of the world. 

This first sjTnphony follows Haydn’s habit of 
a slow Introduction, and the opening notes, by 
the full orchestra (an octave higher), sound like 
a proclamation to the listening public: 



Hear ye! Hear yc! Now we be-gin! 


This Introduction does not last long. You soon 

hear the first real tune, in C major, the key of 

the SjTnphony, which may remind you of the 
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opening of Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, in the 
same key:* 



flule is ech-ced soon, You hear them blend-ing, as* 



(You may find this tune influencing a part of 
Wagner’s opera, Hie Walkuere, a good many 
years later.) It keeps the orchestra husy for a 
while, and then you hear the first tune again, 
also in G, with echoes. 

This entire section (the exposition) is re- 

•Sce p. 64. 
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peated, with its second ending going right into 
the “development” or “free fantasia.” In this 
contrasting part of the first movement, the 
material is taken from the opening tune, which 
is treated in many interesting ways. Wlien the 
recapitulation (reminder) arrives, it naturally 
begins with this same tune, complete in its origi- 
nal key of C major. The second tune also comes 
back in this key, and after some more individual 
effects, the movement closes with a Coda that 
is more elaborate and brilliant than in the 
Haydn-iSIozart fashion. 

The opening melody of the second movement 
may remind you a little of the corresponding 
part of ^lozart’s G minor symphony. But 
Beethoven’s tune is really more lively in charac- 
ter, and even though it uses Mozart’s trick of 
harmonizing with itself (which is cliaracteristic 
of the fugal style of counterpoint) , it has plenty 
of originality. It should not be taken too slowly, 
for Beethoven marks it Andante Cantahile con 
Moto, wliich means that it moves along with a 
singing quality. It could be sung thus: 



slow-inj, As Bee-tho-ven does it so weO. 
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There is a second tune which answers the first, 
and hardly needs any words of its own. 



It is this theme that supplies most of the 
material for the development, especially its first 
four notes. 


With the recapitulation, the first tune returns, 
this time wth a running accompaniment of short 
{staccato) notes. The second tune also comes 
back, with the regular change of key, and there 
are some interesting drum rhythms before 
Beethoven arrives at another fairly elaborate 
Coda, ending with a violin-horn dialogue which 
gives a final reminder of those important pairs 
of notes that have been heard so often in this 
slow movement. 

The third movement of Beethoven’s first sym- 
phony is called a Minuet (or Menuetto), but it 
is faster than any of the Hlenuettos of Haydn or 
Mozart, and might easily be called a Scherzo, 
which is the name the composer used later for 
this part of a symphony. The word Scherzo 
implies a joke, and that is what Beetlioven gen- 
erally has in mind in writing his fast movements. 

The melody of this particular Minuet (or 
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Scherzo) is interesting because it follows the 
notes of the scale right on up. So it might he 
best to remember it by that characteristic:’'^ 



1 1 1 — 

mu -sic sounds so heart -y and hale. 


The second part of the Minuet imitates this 
scale tune, rhjdhmicaUy, and after both sections 
have been repeated, we arrive at the conven- 
tional Trio. But Beethoven is satisfied to use just 
a succession of chords to start this Trio, after 
which the violins interrupt uilh more scale pas- 
sages. It might be sung like tliis, since it starts 
in the wind instruments: 



great ex-dle-mentaH ar - ound. 

*Decthoven wrote U on oclaTC Ughcr 
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The second part of the Trio is similar, and it 
works on the first chords a bit before going back 
to the t^vo'part Jlinuet ns usual. 

The Finale of Beethoven’s first sjTnphony 
starts with a musical joke that might have been 
perpetrated by Haydn himself After striking 
a G octave, good and loud, he begins to play the 
scale upward, softly, first tliree notes, then four, 
then five, llien six, then seven, '^^^len he is ready 
to complete tlie octave, he makes it the start of 
his first tune, a very lively and cheerful one, 
nhich sticks to the spirit of Haydn that has 
been so evident in this whole sj*mphony. The 
second part of the tune is more vistful, and has 
in it something of a farewell mood. Here is how 
the whole tune might be sung:* 
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meas • ure It seems to take new pleas > ure, And 



brings us to the end Uke some old friend 


This runs along like a merry little brook until 
it is time for a second time, >\hich goes like this 
(using the second \riolin part, for convenience) : 



Keep it singling and ring*iRg, More simp-le p!eas*ure bring-ing. 


A passage of rag-time (sjTicopation) leads to 
a series of false starts, which finally arrive at a 
complete repetition of the first part. 

The development which follows combines the 
musical ideas of the first and second themes, 
using the upward scale of the first and the h\0 
opening tones of the second. But the scales be- 
come more and more prominent, as usual, and 
it is only when the recapitulation starts that the 
entire first tune is clearlj* heard again. The sec- 
ond tune comes back in the key of F, following 
the custom, though not too slavishly. Again 
Beetbo\ep uses a long Coda, and in this one lie 
introduces a short mardi, as a sort of after- 
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thought, aSfif someone to whom you are saying 
good-bye kept repeating politely: 


Must you be so - ing? Must you be go-ing? 
That leaves nothing more to be said except the 
scales and chords that are always so handy for 
the finish of a synnphony. Beethoven doesn’t 
mind being conventional at the end. For his first 
symphony he has ^vritten a very good one. 

Beethoven’s seconc symphony 

Beethoven took his time in writing his sym- 
phonies, preparing them very carefully from 
the notes that he was always making in his little 
book. He was two years or more at the gradual 
creation of his second symphony, finishing it in 

1802, although it was not performed until April, 

1803, in Vienna. 

This is a much more important work than the 
first symphony, giving still greater proofs of its 
composer’s originality and independence. It is 
true that he starts again with the conventional 
Introduction, in the manner of Haydn, but it 
is far more elaborate than those early forms and 
has an unusual independence of material. Since 
this symphony is in the key of D major, it is 
natural for Beethoven to start with tliat note, 
played very loud by the full orchestra in octaves. 
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But immediately the wood-wind enters almost 
timidly, as though uncertain what might happen. 
This*contrast of commanding noise and doubtful 
courage might Tie summed up in these words : 
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This really develops into quite a march theme, 
and it serves, with snatches of the Introduction 
and the first tune, to carry the movement up 
to the point of repetition, where in time the 
contrasting section (development) begins. This 
deals largely with the “everybody step” of the 
first tune, so that this little passage has become 
quite familiar by the time Beethoven starts his 
recapitulation with the entire theme. The second 
tune now also appears in the key of D, and again 
there is a lot of emphasis on the “everybody 
step” idea, leading to a long and elaborate Coda, 
in which there is a new use of the downward 
scale, with the little fast passages mbk.ed in. The 
closing notes rhythraicaUy suggest the opening 
of the Introduction, giving the whole movement 
a remarkable unity, in spite of its length. 

The slow movement (Ziarghetto) starts with 
a melody that has become well kno^vn as a hymn. 
(It appears in hymn-books with the title of 
Alsace, although it is admitted that the com- 
poser was Beethoven.) For most of this tune 
we can use the actual words by Isaac Watts: 
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But this second movement of Beethoven’s second 
symphony contains so much melody that there 
seems no limit to it. An answer to the opening 
theme is worth remembering, also with the words 
of the Watts hymn: 



hearse; His bon - ors shall en • rich your verse. 


(In the hjrnin, this immediately follows the 
first part of the tune, but Beetlioven repeats each 
part, using different endings ) 

* Then there is a subordinate theme vhich Schu- 
mann later imitated and which could be sung like 
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through many fascinating harmonies and decora- 
tions. There is a recapitulation of all the tunes, 
and this tune the Coda is quite short, simply 
suggesting a change in the opening melody, 
which nobody but Beethoven would have 
thought of. 

In the third movement Beethoven for the first 
time uses the title of Scherzo instead of Men- 
netto. It is in triple time, like the Minuet, but 
so fast that it would be difficult to dance to it. 
The drums come in unexpectedly to emphasize 
the rhythm, suggesting words like tliis:* 



One (ob.ohoK) (wo (no, no, no) One Itvo Ihree, 


Can’l you see? Rub • a - dum, Here we come! 


Beethoven sticks to the old outlines of the 
IMinuet form, even though he has discarded the 
name, and this opening tune has an immedi- 
ate answer which imitates it and finally re- 
peats it. 

There is a Trio too, starting with a short 
melody like this (again transposed an octave 
down) : 

*The parts hate to be put Into the same octare foi singing 
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play, Lei’s keep on all— Ike day! 


It also lias a second section^ like the Trio of a 
Minuet, with both parts repeated before the first 
two sections of the Scherzo return, giving tlie 
movement a very lively finish. 

The beginning of the Finale is not easy to 
sing, although it shows that all the orchestral 
instruments are now working in harmony. You 
can try it this way; 
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Before arriving at a second theme, Beethoven 
introduces a solemn melody in the bass, which 
suggests a fugal chant in church: 



Follow up ihe chord, "Hou nev-erwillbe bored. 


The movement goes through the regular proc- 
esses of development and recapitulation, but 
always with the stamp of the greater Beethoven, 
who has already gone far beyond any of his fore- 
rurmers, and is now on tlie verge of producing 
some of the greatest symphonies in the whole 
literature of music. There is a long Coda, in 
which the solemn bass melody plays an impor- 
tant part, with echoes of the first tune right up 
to the finish. 
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Beethoven’s zroica symphony 

From his second to his tliird symphony, 
Beethoven’s music took a tremendous step for- 
ward. The Eroicat as he Iiimself called it, is far 
in advance of anytliing he had Ti-ritten-up to the 
time of its completion, in ISOi. Some authori- 
ties think it is the best of all the nine symphonies, 
and Beethoven himself indicated that it was his 
favorite. 

This was in spite of a deep disappointment 
that came with its composition. The “hero” indi- 
cated by the title of this third symphony (Eroica) 
was Napoleon Bonaparte. But when Napoleon 
declared himself Emperor of France, Beethoven 
realized that his hero was only a selfish human 
being after all. In his rage he almost destroyed 
the whole symphony. The manuscript in Vienna 
shows that he tore a hole in the page where the 
name of Napoleon had stood. On the title-page, 
he wrote in Italian; “Composed to celebrate the 
memory of a great man.” But liether we think 
of this symphony as relating to Napoleon, or to 
heroes in general, it remains a great work of 
genius, and heroic thoughts are unmistakable in 
the music. The key is E-IIat, and the sjTuphony 
begins with h\o major diords by the full orches- 
tra, after \\hicli the cellos immediately play the 
opening theme. Tliis melody seems to go into 
the clouds, with no definite ending. It is made 
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of the tones of the bugle, immediately suggesting 
the character of a military hero. (Strangely 
enough, the same tune, note for note, appears 
in Mozart’s childliood opera, Bastien et Bas- 
tienne,) It might be interpreted as the announce- 
ment of the hero’s arrival, addressed to the actual 
instruments of the band: 
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progression, which stays mostly in the bass. The 
second tune has its share of attention, and both 
finally return in their complete forms, with a 
change of bey for the second. There have been 
surprisingly original touches again and again in 
this first movement of the Eroica sjTnphony, and 
perliaps the climax of originaJitj’' comes in the 
Coda^ which is more important than any that 
Beethoven has yet written. What was once liter- 
ally a “tail-piece” is now a vital part of the whole 
symphonic structure, with material that both 
sounds and iS actually brand new. 

In the second movement Beethoven does an- 
other completely original thing by wTiting a 
funeral march; and it is one of the greatest 
funeral marches ever composed. You could never 
mistake its meaning, even without words. Try it 
this wayj 



Slow steps, mourners wending. Raise nol Ihe bead. The 



eyes are closed, the he - ro is dead, cold and dead. 
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There is a second part to this funeral march, 
which sounds a little more optimistic, although 
it is still in a sorrowful mood: 




The funeral march contains still another melody> 
this time in C major, instead of the C minor of 
the start. It might be sung thus: 



Fall in litic! Why continue to mourn and pine? 


(Later you will find the first seven notes, in the 
same key, at the start of the triumphant Finale 
of Beethoven’s fifth jsymphony, so it is logical 
to give them the same words here, especially as 
the music indicates a more courageous spirit, as 
compared with the funeral march itself.) There 
is a section of development, with snatches of the 
main melody, and then a lengthy reminder of the 
whole march, with new touches of rhj^hmic deco- 
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ration. At the very end, Beethoven breaks up 
the minor melody, as though it were being heard 
through stammering sobs, a poignantly dramatic 
effect. 

After all lliis melancholy, the Scherzo sounds 
almost as cheerful as its name would suggest. 
It is in a fast triple time, starting very softly, 
and giving the oboe a piping httle tune, clearly 
indicating tlie happier side of the heroic life. 
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With these two melodic ideas, the third move- 
ment of the Eroica runs it course, helter skelter, 
as if trying desperately to get away from the 
grave-yard of the funeral marcli. Perhaps it is 
merely whistling in the dark, as even a hero does 
at times. 

At least this Scherzo has put Beethoven into 
a good-humored mood for his Finale^ which 
starts out as though it were going to be just a 
series of rough jokes. First there is a headlong 
rush of Introduction, that seems to have nothing 
whatever to do udth the key of the symphony, 
E-flat. This oversight is corrected when the 
strings pluck out the bare skeleton of a bass 
part, and it is only later that we come to realize 
that this is actually the bass of the main tune 
of the movement. 



It is thereupon played once more with broad, 
sustained tones, and this time goes into a little 
fugal passage that calls for a repetition. Beetho- 
ven finally tries his bass theme over an accom- 
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paniment of tlie triplets that ran wild in the 
Scherzo, and after all these experiments, he sud- 
denly embarks on the tune for whicli we hay© 
been waiting, — a satisfied, lilting, joyous tune, 
that mocks at death and heroes alike. It is intro- 
duced by the oboe, ^rith a running accompani- 
ment in which that familiar bass theme is now 
firmly established.* 



1 f - 

Let prais - es ring. Re - joice and sing! 


But Beethoven still cannot resist worrying that 
bass theme, and he tries it again in a variety of 
ways until he gets back to his main melody in a 
new key, with variations. 

'This mefody was taken by Beethoiren from his own Promt- 
thevt, and he had already written a set of Variation and a 
Fugue for pianoforte, ttsiog the same material. 
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Another experiment with the bass leads to still 
another version of the happy melody, this time 
quite simply played, in C major, with a touch 
of minor at the end. Then, after a lot more 
orchestral excitement, with the bass theme still 
struggling to hold its own, Beethoven introduces 
the master stroke of the whole movement. With- 
out warning he suddenly lets us hear the main 
melody in a slow tempo, broadly and expressively 
played, and it sounds so beautiful that we wonder 
whether this is not the real theme after all, and 
the fast, happy version merely a variation.* 



joice and dn;, let praise of he- loes rins! 


Before we can make up our minds about this, we 
hear it again, loudly played by the brass instru- 
ments in the bass, with drum effects. By this 
time it is fairly clear that this is a heroic tune 
after all, fit to express every phase of the coura- 
geous life. 

This leaves only the Coda, which again is 
profoundly thoughtful, as almost always with 

•This Is as the strings -play it The wood-wind has It an octare 
higher. 
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Beethoven. The full orcliestra finally rushes into 
a Presto conclusion, shaking out the remaining 
scraps of melody with violent rhythmic attacks, 
and at last landing triumphantly on the same 
E-flat chords that had been heard at the start of 
the symphony, a heroic finish to a lieroic piece 
of music. 

Beethoven’s fourth symphony 

After writing the tremendous Eroica, Beetho- 
ven seems to have been willing to take a breath- 
ing spell. In some ways his fourth symphony is 
a let-down. Vet it is typically Beetlioven, and 
represents teclmically a still further advance 
toward the sublime inspirations of liis last years. 

People had been telling Beethoven that he 
ought to write music like that of Haydn and 
IMozart. They called him a madman, and talked 
about his eccentricities and musical heresies very 
much as we do to-day about the extremes of 
modernism. So he evidently thought he would 
show them that he could wite a symphony in 
the style of Haydn and Mozart; without losing 
the Beethoven individuality. That is just about 
what the fourth symphony turned out to be. It 
has no “program,” no story to tell, or picture 
to paint. It is pure music, in the classic style, and 
it supplies a satisfactory interlude between the 
dramatic intensities of the heroic third and the 
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fateful fifth. It was completed in 1806, and its 
Key IS B-flat major, 

« fomth symphony goes back to 

the old-fashioned idea of an Introduction, in slow 
ime. ut this Introduction has an independent 
mood, sundar to tliat of the Lconore Overture, 
tVo. a. The strings pick their way slowly and 
carefully down a series of octaves, and tlien 
the viohns softly ask a timid question: 
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Bcetlioven experiments with this in the bass as 

^\ell as the treble, and then lets tlie bassoons and 

the oboe play a little conversational game, with 

the flute also putting in its word: 



Just a Gl • lie wood-wind a) - ter • na - ling thus. 


This is really enough melody for the >\hole 
movement, although Beethoven introduces some 
more octaves to fill in the gaps. Tlie middle sec- 
tion (development) concentrates on the skipping 
notes of the first tune (“Lightly skipping, gaily 
tripping”) . Then a remarkable modulation starts 
a very soft drum roll, over whicli the strings play 
little snatches of scales (an effect later used 
dramatically by Wagner in his Hide of the 
Valkyries) and gradually this increases in vol- 
ume until tlie full orchestra is playing the skip- 
ping tune again. 

The wood-wind conversation is also heard 
again, in a new key, ^vith the octaves filling in 
as before. This time the Coda is short, more in 
the style of Jlozart than of Beethoven, using 
the skipping notes to build chords for a finish, 
all very easy to follow, and not too serious. 

But 'the second movement, Adagio, has the 
depth of all the slow melodies of Beethoven. It 
is simple enough, coming right down the scale, 
something like the hymn tune, J oy to the World, 
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wist-ful, quite mourn -ful sound. 


This beautiful melody alternates with other 
material of a less tuneful character, with con- 
stantly changing decorations, and, after four 
complete hearings, is echoed in a brief Coda, 
which devotes itself mostly to building up to an 
E-flat chord, with various instruments dividing 
the notes, leaving the highest, as usual, to the 
flute. 

^ In the third movement Beethoven again shows 
his willingness to compose in the Haydn or 
Mozart style by using the title of Menuetto in- 
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stead of the Scherzo to which we had become 
accustomed. But this Mcnxietto is after all 9 
Scherzo, and a very original one at that. Its meh 
ody jiunps about unexpectedly, with shiftmg 
accents, as if trying to attract the attention of 
anyone who might have been lulled mto restful- 
ness by the slow movement. It might be trans- 
lated into a rising call, hhe this : 



Sif, No one can be s!eep-tng when da)^ light ($ peep-ing. 


The Trio starts like a country dance, and 
makes one want to go around and around, like 
the music itself:* 



^ ring. Take hands, keep time and oer-ri-ly sing! 
Beethoven treats these melodies much more 
freely than was permitted in tlie conventional 


*The instrumectatioQ is wood viod and horns, with echoes from 
the first violins 
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Minuet, keeping to the rustic spirit rather than 
that of the drawing-room. There is a tiny Coduj 
— just a saucy little phrase by the horns, and one 
loud final chord. 

The start of the Finale is not a singable tune, 
but belongs on the strings, which is just where 
Beethoven puts it, with perhaps Or country fiddler 
still in mind. The opening notes are enough, 
without words: 



The second tune, however, is slower in the spac' 
ing of its notes, and more vocal in character. It 
IS given to the oboe and the flute in turn:* 



Flule, your sil -vervMce shall be flie sec-onJ choice. 


The sonata form is followed, with a develop- 
ment that brings in both tunes in interesting 
fashion and eventually gets back to tlieir com- 
plete restatement. The Coda is fairly long, and 
quite brilliant. At the end the violins pause to 

•The last part has to be sun^ in the lower octaves 
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study the actual notes of their first theme, and 
seem to decide that there was nothing much to it 
after all. Three times they reflectively liang on 
for a moment. Then the full orchestra rushes in 
and drowns out the fiddling sequence with half a 
dozen chords. Beethoven has proved that he could 
he as Haydnish or iMozartian as anyone could 
ask, and he is now ready for another gigantic 
flight of the imagination into realms that no sym- 
phony had yet dared to explore. 

Beethoven’s fifth stiuphony 

The fifth (in C minor, completed in 1808) is 
unquestionably the most popular of the nine Bee- 
tlioven sjTnphonies. This is partly because of its 
real greatness, combined witli definite melodic 
lines that are not hard to follow, and partly be- 
cause it represents a clear and interesting pro- 
gram. This plot or story is fascinating to most 
people, for it deals with the eternal struggle 
against Fate. 

Beethoven himself said of the opening notes 
of this symphony, “Thus Fate knocks at the 
door,” and there is no mistaking their rhythmic 
significance. Perhaps it is best to imagine Des- 
tiny itself loudly announcing; 

lam your Fatd Come, lei me in! ~ 
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But the four notes might also be interpreted as 
“Come, let me in” or “Open the door.” Take 
your choice, or think of the plirase merely as the 
portentous pounding that it is. 

The marvel of this Fate motif is the way Bee- 
thoven builds from it a complete opening theme, 
in which, with its extension, the same rhythmic 
pattern appears no less than forty-five times. It 
dovers so much ground that you cannot possibly 
sing along -svith it all the way, but you can imag- 
ine the three possible wordings as alternating 
continuously, like this: 



The horns finally call a halt, to permit ordh 

nary mortals to have their say. But they do it in 

a very superior and contemptuous fashion: 



You can’t es - cape your Fale! 


The human voice speaks up rather timidly, yet 
showing no inclination to give in too easily, and 
this answer provides the second melody for this 
opening movement of Beethoven’s Fate Sym- 
phony: 
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We can make our b'ves cour • age-ous. 

Even as it is uttered, you hear the impatient 
pounding in the bass, indicating that Fate does 
not intend to he kept waiting long. But the cou- 
rageous voice goes serenely on, in spite of the 
tlueatening noises, and soon turns the actual 
Fate motif into a bold cliallenge : 


You may be right, bul we shall light with all our might! 


So with shrieking wood-wind and hammering 
blows the battle is on. The development that fol- 
lows is a real plot, not just a musical exercise. 

The horns again sound their threat, wliich is 
defiantly answered by the strings, fortissimo. 
The real struggle begins quietly enough, as 
though the fighters were trying out their 
strength, but soon the whole orchestra is in an 
uproar, dominated by the rhythmic Fate motif. 
The contemptuous horn call has no effect except 
to inspire a series of answering chords, musically 
beautiful, yet in constant conflict. 

Fate has all the better of the argument thus 
far, and the opening theme comes back in full 
force, •with every appearance of victory. A plain- 
tive little interlude by the solitary oboe has no 
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effect, and Fate continues its pounding until the 
bassoons take up the hom call and permit the 
mild answer of humanity to bring back the sec- 
ond melody, tliis time in C major. 

There is a long Coda, which first gives Fate the 
advantage, but then also turns the human answer 
into a new and daring scries of chords. Both sides 
finally seem ready to stoii, and with plaintive 
comments from tlie pacifist oboe, hovering like a 
bird above the orchestra. Fate is allowed to sliout 
its final defiance, just as dictators do when they 
tliink they have won a war. Tliis battle, however, 
is far from over. 

The second movement is completely human,— 
a long, sustained song of calm confidence. Fate 
seems to Imve retired from the field, and the 
pounding noises are over. The beautiful melody 
sung by the violas and cellos might be interpreted 
in these words : 
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Soon cur vork Will be done, and me vic-lo-ry won’ 


Musicnlly this material goes tlirough a series 
of variations, a form that has been often used in 
tlie slow movements of sonatas and symplionies, 
and which really means nothing more than a vari- 
ety of decorations and other treatments applied 
to the same tune. Each time that you hear either 
half of Beethoven’s sloiv melody it sounds more 
elaborate than before, until the tune is almost 
buried under instrumental ornaments. 

There is an interruption of soft chords, giving 
the clarinet a chance to imitate the first part of 
the melody quite simply, ■with suggestions also 
from the bassoon and flute, and finally all the 
wood-wind weaving in and out. This leads to 
further variations, followed by an amazingly 
original Coda. The bassoon starts this -with a 
mocking imitation of the opening melody, over 
a flippantly dancing bass, and the frightened 
little squeals of the oboe indicate that there is still 
trouble ahead. Confidence is restored in one of 
the most beautiful passages in all music. The 
close of the melody, which has been played in the 
same way each time, is suddenly changed by a 
stroke of genius to a heart-rending expression 
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Tile third movement of this Fate symphony is 
a strange substitute for the conventional Sclierso 
or Menuetto. It is marked Allegro (“cheerfur’) 
but starts in a mysterious, unearthly fashion, 
with a melody that comes from the very depths 
of the orchestra. You have already heard this 
melody, note for note, in the Finale of Mozart’s 
G minor symphony (see p. 45), but differences 
of rhythm, tempo and key give it an entirely new 
effect in the hands of Beethoven. You can almost 
imagine a battling humanity taking new courage 
from those who have struggled in the past: 
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This confident utterance is heard twice, and 
then the horns break out again m ith the rhythmic 
pounding of Fate, which is obviously still far 
from defeat. This time, with the fundamental 
beat running in threes, it seems to say: 


I am your Fate, Ear • ly or late! 

But the opening melody puts up a staunch re- 
sistance, and soon the two are definitely in con- 
flict. The atmosphere of strife is continued in 
what corresponds to a Trio, with the strings 
playing against each other in a blustering style 
that needs no words: 


The opemng melody returns confidently, and 
when you next hear the Fate rhythm you sud- 
denly realize that those fearsome notes are being 
satirized, and that there is notliing more to be 
afraid of. Fate is being led around by the free 
will of man, like a dancing bear, compelled to 
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perform the tricks taught by liis master. In time 
the triple rhythm becomes a mere mutter in the 
bass, while a few notes of the opening melody 
soar higher and higher in preparation for the real 
song of triumph. The bass cannot wait for the 
change of key, but is already mixing in the C 
which IS to be the major mood of the Finale. 

There is no pause between movements. With 
three great chords in C major, each climbing to a 
higher step of the perfect harmony, Beethoven 
launclies his triumphal march, a command to all 
mankind :* 



Fall in line, and lei your ar • mor 



afeinel We ha^e vt have ■won, /iiid all llie 



It is mostly chords and scales, in the simplest 
and barest of all keys, but its effect is irresistible. 
No other composer has mitten such a musical 
expression of triumph. ^ 

•Compare the far gentler use of this same Idea in the funeral 
inarch of the Erotca, p 80 
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A second line of melody also starts on the notes 
of the major chord:* 



Ha! We lold^you so! A - ha! We loldyou so! 


The march begins all over again (haring passed 
a given point, as they say) , and then the com- 

*Coinpare thfs with the stow theme of Jfozart’s Juptter 
Bt/mpkon;/, p and also the Tno of the Simuet in his &fUt 
STmphony, p 61 . 
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poser takes time for an actual development, 
using mostly the skipping dance tune, into which 
the sarcastic echoes of the Fate motif are per- 
mitted to enter after a while. TJiat seems to re- 
mind Bcetlioven of what he did to that pattern 
in tlie third movement, and he whimsically de- 
cides to repeat some of it. This is another of those 
bold heresies that this revolutionary genius was 
constantly thinking up. (Haydn had once tried 
the experiment, without much success, but to-day 
it is quite common to find the Finale of a sjmi- 
phony including parts of earlier movements. The 
heresy of one generation becomes the convention 
of the next.) 

The reminder of a defeated Destiny serves 
chiefly to bring back the main melody of the tri- 
umphal march, which is followed gaily by all the 
other tunes of this astonishing Finale. A long 
Coda combines the skipping dance with the broad 
rhythms of the march itself, and suddenly inter- 
rupts itself with an entirely ne^v treatment of 
earlier material by the bassoon: 



Then sound (he tnunp-el’s ac • daim! 

The flute suggests still another thought along 
the same line: 
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» -v-r- -jT-'i 

j-fj* 

Then a 

iD each vie • lor ] 

bjr name, h; name! 


This finds such favor that the flute finally breaks 
into a long trill of dehght and the orchestra 
dances shamelessly in great, clumsy chords. 

The celebration ends when the “I told you so” 
theme comes back at top speed, as though the 
police were scattering tlie crowd, and, after a 
hasty reminder of the marcli tune, Beethoven 
concentrates on finishing his symphony unmis- 
takably in C major, allbough it began m C 
minor. He takes a whole page of music to do it, 
first nlternatmg the tonic (C) with the dominant 
(G), and then trying the C mrfjor chord at dif- 
ferent levels and m various rhythmic combina- 
tions, Finally he seems satisfied that everybody 
must understand by this tune, so he hits the chord 
six times more for good measure, and ends with 
a solid C over several octaves, shaking his fist as 
he did on liis death-bed, and defying Fate to the 
last. No vender the world has become almost 
hysterically devoted to Beethoven’s fifth sym- 
phony I 

Beethoven’s pastoral symphony 

Just as Beethoven rested after Ins Eroica, m 
'producing the lighter and less important fourth 
symphony, so he again took a breather after Ins 
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terrific battle with Fate, and brought out a si^th 
sytnpliony in 1808, in F major, with the descrip* 
live title PastoTaL definitely announcing that it 
dealt with simple countrj^ folk and rustic scenes, 
and giving it a clear “program” throughout. 

Actually Beethoven was working on his fifth 
and sixth symphonies at the same time. They are 
often called “twins,” although entirely different, 
and when they liad their first performance, on the 
same program, in Vienna, the numbers were re- 
versed, so that the Pastoral seemed the earlier of 
the two. Beethoven later corrected this, and the 
fifth symphony is rightly considered the older 
work. 

As compared witli the tremendous fifth sym* 
phony, the Pastoral is almost childlike in its 
simplicity. Yet it is thoroughly effective, and its 
descriptions and suggestions of IsTature have per- 
haps never been surpassed in music. These are 
not to be taken too literally. Beethoven himself 
said that he intended this music “more as an ex- 
pression of feeling than painting.” We are per- 
mitted to see the pictures as clearly as we wish, 
but we cannot and should not lose sight of the 
pure musical beauty of the whole work. 

Beethoven gave a descriptive title to eacli 
movement of this sixth sympJiony. The first is 
“Awakening of pleasant feelings on arriving in 
the country.” There is no Introduction. Over a 
droning bass, the strings immediately sing a bit 
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of folk-music that is completely in the pastoral 
spirit. Beethoven s own hint almost supplies the 
words: 



This is followed by more scale material, ^vith the 
rhjihraic pattern of Schubert’s later Military 
March. It seems to add to the hospitable welcome 
of tlie countryside: 



Come far a - way, where the peop-Ie work and play. 


All this is repeated before the development be- 
gins. This middle section first works on the httle 
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pastoral tune, and then makes much of the “roh- 
in’s call.” The recapitulation brings back all the 
melodic material, ivith only the first tune in the 
original key of F, and the Coda has the charac- 
teristic Beethoven length. It is all dehghtful 
music, hut with no romantic or dramatic prob- 
lems to speak of. 

The second movement, “Scene by the Brook,” 
is in a slow, 12-8 time, with a rhythmic under- 
current of the brook’s own murmuring, in groups 
of tliree. (It might be the actual word “murmur- 
ing,” repeated over and over.) The melody itself 
might express the admiration of those who see the 
hrook going by. It also has plenty of repetition. 



LooW Vdial 3 prcl-ly brooW 


There is a subordinate melody also, of a more 
sustained character, introduced by the bassoon, 
and definitely imitated by Schumann many years 
later (see p. 163), 



Near the end of the movement, Beethoven de- 
liberately introduces imitations of bird-song, the 
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flute trifling in the maimer of the nightingale, 
while tlie clarinet plays the two downward notes 
of the cuckoo, and the oboe fills in with the high 
monotone of the quail. (This is a German quad, 
not the American Bob ‘White, whose notes are 
quite different.) Eor these bird imitations Bee- 
thoven was of course criticized, as usual, but they 
fit into the music perfectly and form a melodic 
line of their own. 

The third movement. Allegro^ is clearly a 
country dance, which Heetboren indicates by the 
title “Jlerry Gathering of Country People.” The 
main tune can be sung thus:* 



go, A dance in ihecoual-iy is ner-er foo slow! 

•The second part is an octaTe down, as in the second violins 
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This lively melody, variously treated, goes right 
into the musical description of a thunder-storm, 
whicli really adds an extra movement to tlie sym- 
phony. It is not a very terrifying storm, but it 
has its dramatic moments. The thunder is first 
suggested by the drums, and soon we hear the 
whistling of the wind, both fairly convincing. 

There is still no pause as the Finale begins, 
called by Beethoven both “Shepherds’ Song” 
and “Happy and thankful feelings after the 
storm.” The introductory sound of a shepherd’s 
pipe is unmistakable. (AVagner developed the 
effect far more elaborately in Tristan und Isolde, 
using an English horn instead of Beethoven’s 
clarinet.) Then comes tlie real song of gratitude, 
(still an octave down, for singing) : 



Hilh - er , come lulh - and join our hymn of praise, lie 



shep • herds in glad-ness their lhank-ful voic - es raise. 


(The late Ben Greet, in his performances of 
Shakespeare’s As You lAkc It, used an adapta- 
tion of this tune to the words of the famous 
“Come hither” song.) 

There are two subordinate snatches of melody, 
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but the thankful tune is the one that stands out 
in the entire movement. Even the long Coda con- 
centrates on it, showing its close relationship to 
the shepherds’ song of the opening, which the 
horn finally echoes softly, to be cut ofp by two 
crashing chords in F. It is a pleasant ending to 
a pleasant symphony, which again leads to more 
important things. 

Beethoven’s seventh symphony 

Four years passed before Beethoven produced 
another symphony, his seventh, in the key of A 
major. In that time he had made mighty strides 
as a composer, developing a broader vision and 
a surer musicianship than any of his earlier works 
had showed. The seventh symphony was finished 
in 1812, and had its first performance a year later 
in Vienna. 

This might fairly be called the Dance Sym^ 
phony, not because it makes use of actual dance 
forms, but because it has a continuous spirit of 
rhythmic regularity that makes it irresistible. It 
has been called (by both Wagner and Liszt) 
“the apotheosis of rhythm,” and this description 
is justified by the animated vitality of at least 
three of its movements. 

There is a long, slow Introduction, however, 
which seems to promise yet delay all the rhythmic 
liveliness that is to follow, as though the orches- 
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tra were giving the dancers time to gather and 
choose their partners. But at last there is a defi- 
nite sound of tuning fiddles, and the time goes 
into a shipping 6«8 beat, with the repeated note 
E (the top string of the violin) inipatiently sug- 
gesting a good place to start the tune. When it 
finally gets under way, there is a hearty invita- 
tion evident in its tones :* 
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A repetition of all this rlij^hmic material leads 
to a section of development, in tlie re^lar sonata 
form that most symphonies use for their opening 
movements. Here Beethoven shows wonderful 
ingenuitj’^ in his treatment of the lively skipping 
figure. (He later made it the basis of the great 
Scherzo of his ninth symphony. See p. 124.) 

Both tunes return in the traditional recapitula- 
tion (reminder), hut again there are constant 
touches of originality, of which the most remark- 
able is saved for tlie Coda. Here for twenty-two 
successive measures Beethoven uses a syncopated 
pattern in the bass, always on the same notes, 
while the violins sing innocently above. (This 
ground bass is derived from the start of the first 
tune.) 



Evidently he is ha\'ing one of his little jokes, and 
trying to see how long his he.arers can stand it. 
But Weber, a lesser composer of liis day, took 
the joke seriously, and solemnly proclaimed that 
‘^BeetIio\ en is now ripe for the madhouse.” There 
vere times ^^hen such a statement might ha\c 
meant something, but not in the composition of 
the seventh sj*mpliony. 

In the second movement, the dancers rest a 
^^hile, but ‘‘time marches on.” The key changes 
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to A minor, the tempo is much slower (although 
still marked Allegretto), and both melody and 
bass dehberately repeat notes, as if trying to sug 
gest the monotony of time itself 

After a single loud chord of introduction, the 
mam theme goes like this (with violas leadmg) 
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beal 1$ lost from nigbt 


earl - y dawn. 



hours time shall meld Os my$>ticpowVs, Chim* 


The form of this second movement may be 
considered that of a theme and variations (deco- 
rations and alterations), although it also has 
something of the spirit and outline of a Rondo, 
which was originally a round dance, in w’hich two 
or more melodies alternated. 

Beethoven brings in sucIj an alternating mel- 
ody in major key, with an accompaniment in 
triplets, while the bass still hammers at the origi- 
nal rhythmic pattern. Here are some possible 
words to it: 

-O-HJi I r— r-H — r— , 
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This tune is heard again in what is really the 
Coda^ practically the same as it was before The 
remaining measures deal with bits of the mam 
melody, and finally an almost complete quota 
tion once more At the end the violins defiantly 
put the accent on the wong note of the pattern, 
and a soothing chord by the wind instruments 
hushes them up for them impertinence. 

The third movement is marked Presto, faster 
than the average Beethoven Scherzo, and much 
faster than a ]\Imuet The dancing has obviously 
started again, and it is livelier than ever. This is 
the main tune* 



Come hith • er, 


join in 



There is no need of any further material for 
quite a while, hut m time the music arrives at a 
Trio, winch might be interpreted as a breathing- 
spell Sing it this way, with deep breaths between 
phrases (an octave below the clarinets) : 
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Rest awhile, rest awhile. Play m mellower style. 


With plenty of time devoted to the development 
of this restful idea, the original dance tune can 
come back happily for another enthusiastic re- 
ception. Relaxation and exercise alternate once 
more, and when a short Coda suggests sitting out 
the next one, the Mhole orcliestra impatiently 
cuts the whole thing off with three snapping oc- 
taves and two chords. 

The Finale begins wth two rhythmic exclama- 
tions that Beethoven imitated later in the Scherzo 
of his ninth symphony. (See p. 124.) Here they 
lead to a fast 2-4 dance tune that could actually 
be used for a modern one-step or a double-time 
fox-trot. It would be hard to sing this at such 
a rapid tempo, even on a lower level, but you 
might try whistling it:* 



*It has been pointed out by such English writers as Grove and 
VlUiers Stanford that this tune is unmistoiably Irish, in fact a 
“gigantic reel ” Beethoven bad used the same material in his ac- 
companiment to the Irish song, Nora Crttna, and the actual notes 
appear at the end of anotlier Irish tune, Kitty Colerarme, which 
Bectiioven had also arranged The entire seventh symphony may 
be said to show the influence of the Irish music on which Its com- 
poser Lad been woilnas 
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It IS a helter slv.elter, confetti-throwing proce* 
dure, as if everybody had suddenly decided to 
march around the tables in a quick lock-step, per 
haps popping a few balloons here and there 

There is a snatch of subordinate theme, as if 
some of the people were calling out ^ 

^ Cmeon a-Iong, «me^ co^mcM a-lS 

But this IS not allowed to interfere very much 
with the main dance tune, which keeps whu’hng 
and leaping and twisting all over the place, until 
even the innocent bystander begins to feel ex 
hausted That is exactly what Beethoven may 
have intended He seems to say ‘ If it’s dancing 
you uant, I’ll show you some dancing that is 
dancmgl ’ 

You forget that he is meanwhile going through 
all the motions of development, recapitulation 
and Coda Sure enough, it is a transfiguration of 
rhythm, and that is all that your mind has to 
grasp, as you keep time, inevitably, to this riotous 
Finale of a great symphonic dance 

Beethoven's eighth symphony 

Following his habit, Beethoven let doivn again 
after turning out a tremendous masterpiece in his 
seventh symphony The eighth, in P major, uas 

•But on octave lower than Beethoven wrote it- 
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composed in the same year, 1812, but it is entirely 
different in character, going back once more to a 
style that is reminiscent of Haydn and ^lozart. 

Yet it is a fine symphon5% means an 

actual step back^vard, musically or technically. 
If it had not been preceded by the amazing sev- 
enth and followed by the climactic ninth, it might 
easily stand out as the master-work that it is. 
Under the circumstances, however, the eighth 
symphonj^ necessarily suffers a little from neg- 
lect, a musical Cinderella which must find a 
prince of conductors before it is fully appreci- 
ated. It is literally a “twin” to the seventh, and 
this is the second time that Beethoven indulged 
in such a luxury. (Triplets were possible for 
Mozart, and quintuplets were nothing strange to 
Haydn, but the symphonies of those composers 
were far different from tlie elaborate and pro- 
found inspirations of a Beethoven ) 

This eighth symphony opens immediately with 
a melody of the Haydn-Mozart character, very 
simple and lovely:* 



eighl. Soft darineU are singing, Mel-o-dy comes winging. 


*At the start and finish this is moved down an octave. 
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The statement or exposition of these two melo- 
dies IS shorter than is usual with Beethoven, and 
he seems content to let the music speak for itself, 
without great elaboration 

The development section is also comparatively 
brief, and not over complicated, using mostly the 
openmg measure of the first tune for its material 
The recapitulation (remmder) starts with the 
first melody m the bass, and then gives the second 
theme in a new key (This tune, by the way, ap- 
pears each time m two different keys, ttianging 
unexpectedly from an unconventional starting- 
point ) The Coda is fairly long, but not intricate, 
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concentrating* finally on establishing the key of 
F major, which has been by no means self- 
evident thus far. 

The second movement. Allegretto Scherzando, 
contains one of those musical jokes that Bee- 
thoven was fond of perpetrating. He was inter- 
ested in a famous inventor of the time, Johann 
Nepomuk Maelzel, a fascinating person, who 
travelled about the country with a mechanical 
chessplayer, a robot trumpeter that played Aus- 
trian and French cavalry signals as well as other 
music, and a Panliarvionicon, which was evi- 
dently the ancestor of tliose machines that still 
play for you to-day if you put a nickel in the slot. 
Maelzel, however, is best remembered by his in- 
vention of the iNIetronome, that practical little 
time-beater, shaped like a pyramid, with its pen- 
dulum waving upside do^vn. Those of us who 
have practiced with a Metronome standing ine.x- 
orably on the piano may not feel too friendly 
toward !Mr. !Maelzel. 

Beethoven himself grew a bit tired of him when 
he found Iklaelzel taking credit for a lot of things 
that really did not belong to him, and there was 
even a lawsuit between them. But at the time of 
the eighth sjnnphony they were good friends. So 
Beethoven paid his respects to JIaelzel by giving 
his not too slow movement the rhj’thniic accom- 
paniment of a Jletronome beat and a melody 
which he himself described as saying “Ta-ta-ta, 
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lime will ner-er beat your mach-ine! 

( Since Maelzel’s machine actually beat time, that 
is about as bad a joke as Beethoven himself 
might have made Notice the rhythmic similarity 
to the opening of Mozart’s G minor symphony, 
ns you find it on p. 39.) 

For a second tune Beethoven hands the Mael- 
zel Metronome a bit of rag-time: 


fit it, or mu It with mu -sic that is new? 

But he e-vidently decides not to give the machine 
time actually to get out of order, and the whole 
mov ement is quite short, w ith only a slight dev el- 
opment and a quick return to both melodies, full 
of humor and charm. 
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With a second movement that as somewhat 
faster than usual, Beethoven slows up the third 
to something like the old Minuet tempo {Menu- 
eito). It can be sung thus at the start, if you do 
not hurry too much (again an octave down) : 



Chang'ing the mel • o • dy. 


A repetition of the Minuet completes the 
rather short movement. 
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the orcliestra runs wild in triple rlij^tlims to a 
grand finish on -wide-spreading F major chords. 
Beethoven had sometlnng on number eight, after 
all. 

BEETHOI’EN’s CHOItAL SY3IPH0NY 

It is easy to fall into the habit of calling Bee- 
thoven’s ninth symphony his greatest (and there- 
fore the greatest in history) simply because it 
was his last and most elaborate. It maj’ even have 
superseded the fifth in popularity by this time, 
although this is difficult to judge because of its 
necessarily limited number of performances, 
^lany people unquestionably go to hear the ninth 
symphony whenever possible merely because they 
know they will hear a large chorus and four solo- 
ists in, addition to the orcliestra and are thus 
fairly sure to get their money’s worth, from a 
material standpoint. 

As it happens, the ninth symphony is actually 
the most mature, tlie most profound and the most 
difficult of all tlie works of its composer (not ex- 
cepting even the baffiing and seldom heard Missa 
SoJcmnis). But it is not at all hkely to he enjoy- 
able to the average listener at a first hearing, or 
perhaps for several more. Its melodies are not 
particularly apparent until the choral Finale is 
reached, and then they may suffer by being too 
obviously beyond the ran^ of the singers. Bee- 
thoven had no merc^" on the human voice, and he 
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The Finale is in fast time, with tlie fiddles tim' 
idly discussing its possibilities at the start; 



war*l -ly, PrfiUi!yMthIychal'leron,palleron air-i-Iy. 


A broader melody comes in later, with the violins 
now showing more confidence. 



Obviously the orchestra needs no help in keeping 
time for this final movement. It rushes ahead, 
wth no apparent problems or difficulties. The 
development uses the latter part of the first mel- 
ody, making it sound a bit like the close of the 
familiar Deutschland ueher Alles, over and over 
again. Back come both melodies, with the Cola 
soon playing the broad notes against the little 
triplets that started the first tune, and these 
triplets eventually bring to mind the far more 
serious treatment of the same rhythmic pattern 
in the Pate symphony, no. 5. (Seep. 97.) Finally 
the horns give this pattern a beautiful echo, and 
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natural that even the instrumental movements 
of the latter should show a decided variation from 
anything the composer had done before. His 
vhole idea of symphonic structure had changed, 
and he was no longer hound in any waj” to the 
formulas of the past. It is almost impossible here 
to speak of first and second themes, develop- 
ment, recapitulation, Coda^ etc. ^iach movement 
seems to be several movements in one, as Bee- 
thoven’s o^vn tempo directions indicate. "U^iile 
the key is D minor, it is*sorae time before this be- 
comes evident, and still longer before anything 
emerges from the mysterious, groping Introduc- 
tion that could properly be called a melody. In 
fact, melody, as Haydn and ^lozart used the 
term, hardly ervists in this first movement. After 
various experiments, the full orchestra suddenly 
tears at the notes of the H minor chord, covering 
t^vo octaves, and emerges with this peremptory 
plirase; 



Stand! The mish-ly ninth is now at hand! 


There are several other melodic lines, but they do 
not adapt tliemselves easily to words, and it is 
perhaps significant that in this final symphony 
Beethoven resists the attempt to vocalize liis 
themes until he himself is ready to do so. One 
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treated his sopranos in particular as thougli they 
were mere instruments, with brazen tliroats and 
unlimited wind-power. 

However tlie listener may feel about the actual 
music of Beethoven’s ninth symphony, he can 
hardly help lealizing that he is here in. the pres- 
ence of something that had never been attempted 
before, and certainly has not been equalled since. 
In the Eroica, the fifth and the seventh sympho- 
nies, Beethoven seemed to have gone as far as 
this form of music would permit. He had defi- 
nitely touched the heights of sublimity in a 
purely instrumental expression. It required 
nearly a dozen years more of life and experience 
to make him reahze tliat there was still some- 
thing to be said, and that the climax of sym- 
phonic music could not be instrumental alone, 
but must have the aid of words. 

At the time of the seventh and eighth sympho- 
nies, in 1812, Beethoven was already planning 
another symphony, in D minor, the actual key of 
the ninth. His note-books show that he was even 
then making sketches for such a work, and ivithin 
a few years he had jotted doum much of the ma- 
terial, particularly for the Scherzo. But the idea 
of a choral Finale came to him much later, and 
it was a long time before he decided to use the 
words of Schiller’s Ode to Joy for this purpose. 

"With so long an interval (1812-1823) be- 
tween the eighth and ninth symphonies, it is 
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sin^Ier treatment of a similar idea in the Trio of 
Beethoven’s second symphony, p. 75.) This is foV 
Solved by fugal passages and other development. 
A Coda finishes the movement, which is certainly 
unlike any other Scherzo in symphonic literature. 

Now comes a slow movement. Adagio, which is 
also full of originality. The opening melody is 
clear enough, but by no means obvious, vitli 
inner voices playing an important part almost 
from the outset. It has the initial notes and some- 
thing of the spirit of Wagner’s later Prize Song, 
in Pie Meistersinger, seeming to express a serene 
confidence in the fundamental worth of mankind, 
though troubled by the strife and bitterness that 
are so common to human experience. 
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There are variations on the first melody, and 
finally, in the Coda^ a new note is sounded, like 
a trumpet call, indicating that something star- 
tling will happen in the Finale which is to come, 
^vith just a rhythmic suggestion of that old Fate 
motif, very softly, in the wind-choirs. 

This unique Finale starts in utter confusion, 
witli all the irind-instruments of the orchestra 
and apparently all the notes of the scale arguing 
at the tops of their voices. The question of course 
is what melody shall be considered fit for the 
choral climax. 

The bass fiddles stop the noise with an indig- 
nant speech, exactly like a traffic policeman 



(“Who do you think you are’” etc.), and a re^ 
view of the evidence is in order. A bit of the first 
movement is suggested, but immediately howled 
down. Rather timidly the chief melody of the 
Scherzo dances in, but meets with no more suc- 
cess, the kettle-drums dealing the knock-out 
blows. 

Two measures of the slow movement are more 
favorably received, but after experimenting with 
some modulation (change of key), the basses 
again give up in despair. Finally a simple melody 
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is suggested by the wood-'vvind,* with a note to 
each beat, and this does the trick. The rest of the 
orchestra waits in appreciative silence while the 
bass strings play the complete tune which is even- 
tually to be fitted with words. Schiller’s actual 
text, from his Ode to Joy, can be translated here, 
although it does not appear until later. (The 
notes are spaced as in the choral version) : 



mankind u-niles, fralernai. Where thy gentle wings remain. 

The building up of tliis material from its in- 
strumental to its vocal expression is very gradual. 

*Xbis was prophesied in the first morenient. See p. 121. 
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First a mere note or two of harmony is added. 
Then the upper strings weave a coimtermelody 
around it. Finally the full choir of the wood-Trind 
chants it in complete harmony, with the strings 
marking the time in diords. This time the final 
measure of the theme continues into what seems 
an attempt at development, hut this is soon cut 
short by tlie vociferous reminder of the whole 
orchestra that human voices were to he intro- 
duced. 

Sure enough, a baritone soloist enters with 
sootliing words, using the very notes with whicli 
the bass viols had previously made their indig- 
nant comments. It is a type of singing known as 
recitative, and not far removed from actual 
speech. 


0 -friends! ^ No more choic-es! Tis lime— for volc-es! 


The baritone follows his exliortation by sing- 
ing the accepted melody, which is soon picked up 
by the lower voices of the diorus, and finally the 
solo quartet and full chorus alternate in a com- 
pletely harmonized version. The quartet also 
gives the theme a highly decorated hearing, and 
'•in hetw'een these vocal treatments, the orchestra 
is heard in reminders of its own addition to the 
melody, with the full djorus reaching a climax 
of religious chords. 
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Now comes a most surprising instrumental 
effect, which in modern terras would rightly be 
called a “jazzing” of the tune. It is definitely 
syncopated, with a distortion of the rhythm, tlic 
melodic line, and the instrumental coloring, 
which is entrusted to the curiously unsyrnphonic 
combination of brass, wood-^vind, triangle, cjTn- 
bals and drums 1* 



This effect is repeated, with the solo tenor add- 
ing an explosive counlcr-tbeme, with these 
words (the male choral voices later joining him) : 
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effect. Then the chorus bursts forth -w'ith the 
complete theme again» using tlie words of the 
opening stanza, as above. 

There is a pause, and suddenly the male voices 
of the diorus utter a new and majestic theme; 



This is imitated by the full chorus in a remark- 
able passage of harmony, which soon leads fo 
another fugue, in which the sopranos sing the 
first tune in a liglit-liearted skipping rhythm, 
while the contraltos imitate the majestic theme 
in even time. The male voices soon join in, with 
the basses doing the skipping, and the climax 
comes when the sopranos are made to stay on 
a high A for thirteen measures, above the lower 
voices. With further rhythmic experiments by 
the basses, the chorus finally arrives at a series 
of soft chords. 

A solemn hush precedes the Coda, which is 
introduced by strings and wood-wind. The solo 
voices gradually work up to a round, in which 
the chorus also joins, in complicated counter- 
point: 
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Now comes a most surprising instrumental 
effect, which in modern terms would rightly be 
called a “jazzing” of the tune. It is definitely 
syncopated, with a distortion of the rhythm, the 
melodic line, and the instrumental coloring, 
whicli is entrusted to the curiously unsymphonic 
combination of brass, wood-wind, triangle, cym- 
bals and drums 



whirl - ing ihro’ the well phnn d Htav’n suh • hrac! 


The orchestra experiments further with rhjdh- 
mic devices, largely triplets, adding a fugal 

•This was known In Deethoren's time as “Turkish music.” 
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effect. Then the chorus bursts forth with the 
complete theme again, using the words of the 
opening stanza, as above. 

There is a pause, and suddenly the male voices 
of the cliorus utter a new and majestic theme: 



This is imitated by the full chorus in a remark- 
able passage of harmony, whicli soon leads to 
another fugue, in which the sopranos sing the 
first tune in a light-hearted skipping rhjrthm, 
while the contraltos imitate the majestic theme 
in even time. The male voices soon join in, with 
the basses doing the skipping, and the climax 
comes when the sopranos are made to stay on 
a high A for thirteen measures, above the lower 
voices. With further rhythmic experiments by 
the basses, the chorus finally arrives at a series 
of soft chords. 

A solertm hush precedes the Coda, which is 
introduced by strings and wood-wind. Tlie solo 
voices gradually work up to a round, in which 
the chorus also joins, in complicated counter- 
point: 
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Joy, Ihou maid-en from E • lys 'i-um! 


Just when you are expecting a conventional 
close, in charming harmonies, the quartet changes 
the key with a surprising chord and goes into a 
cadenza, or decorative interlude, whicli is among 
the loveliest but most difficult passages in the 
whole symphony. 

Another surprising modulation leads to a 
Prestissimo finish, taken at top speed by both 
voices and instruments, for which the time is first 
indicated by quick descending octaves. The mel- 
ody is a compressed version of what was once the 
majestic masculine theme, with these words : 



We embrace you, countless nulfions. This embrace for all the world! 


(Beethoven makes his sopranos sing up to A 
again, but ordinary people can be satisfied to 
stay an octave lower on the last two measures. ) 

One more strange interlude momentarily stops 
the mad rush of the music, and then the orchestra 
runs away with the closing measures, apparently 
quite satisfied, and rightly, -with the results of 
this greatest of all sjTnphonic collaborations be- 
tween human and instrumental voices. 
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Franz schubert, who outlived Beethoven by 
only one year ( 1828) . although born in 1797, had 
very different ideas on the composition of sym- 
phonies. Schubert was one of the world’s great- 
est masters of song, yet he would not have 
dreamed of using actual voices in a symphony. 
Instead, he made his instrumental melodies sing 
so definitely and beautifully that they constantly 
suggest the human voice itself, and are therefore 
better adapted to words than any since the days 
of Haydn. 

Schubert’s life was tragic in its shortness, yet 
in those brief thirty-one years, fully half of which 
he spent in sigmfieant creative work, he managed 
to produce an amazing amount of beautiful 
music, including over six hundred songs, eighteen 
operas, nine or ten syrnphomes, smteen string 
quartets and a number of other instrumental 
combinations, a large body of church music, 
twelve sonatas for the piano and four for the 
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violin, and mnuinerable smaller pieces of all 
kinds. He was probably the fastest working, 
most prolific composer of all time, and belongs 
permanently among the great masters of the art. 

Schubert’s unfinished symphony 

Of the nine (possibly ten) symphonies com- 
posed by Franz Schubert, the most popular is 
unquestionably number seven, in B minor, known 
all over the world as the Unfinished Symphony. 
It may even be argued that this is the most uni- 
versally popular piece in the whole symphonic 
literature. 

The fact that it has only two movements (lack- 
ing a Scherzo and a Finale) does not keep it from 
being a perfect masterpiece, worthy of compari- 
son with the best work of Beethoven, Mozart and 
Brahms. It does not strive for the gigantic feats 
of imagination that Beethoven performed with 
such inward struggle and torment, nor does it 
show the technical resources of that master musi- 
cian, or of the more modern Brahmsian style. But 
within its smaller compass it is an inspired crea- 
tion from start to finish, and it is perhaps just as 
well that Schubert did not attempt to finish it.* 

The Unfinished Symphony was written in 

•The sketches that he left for a Scherzo do not equal the stand- 
ards of the two completed movements, and the attempts of others 
to reconstruct this Scherzo have of course been futile and ndlcu- 
lous». 
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1822, six years before Schubert’s untimely death. 
No one knows why he did not finish it. (Perhaps 
he was himself aware that he could not possibly 
live up to the ideal he had set.) In any case, it 
would be difficult to find anywhere else in music 
an instrumental work of this calibre written by 
a young man of twenty-five! 

The Introduction to the Unfinished Sym- 
phony might really be called its opening tune, for 
it plays an important part in the later develop- 
ment. It is played in octav'es by the bass strings, 
and might be interpreted tlius 



Low. rain-or (une, Sdiuberi will sing nghl soon! 


With four measures marking time as an inter- 
lude, another melody is immediately heard, which 
is really the first theme of the symphony. It is 
played by oboe and clarinet over quivering 
strings, and seems to call on Schubert himself 
for his best efforts: 



you’ These nolcs are all loo few! 

•This IS one tune when human voices have to sing an octave 
higher thnn the instrutnents, but the Le^ is the same, B min or 
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This lovely melody is interrupted by heavy 
chords from the orchestra, and the horns and 
bassoons sustain a unison D which leads directly 
into the second theme, with two measures of syn- 
copated accompaniment for a preface. This is the 
familiar melody used by Sigmund Romberg for 
his Song of hove waltz, in Blossom Time, that 
charming operetta whose hero was Franz Schu- 
bert himself (founded on the German Dreimaed- 
lerliaus). It is a tune that irresistibly compels 
everyone to sing along wdth the cellos, as they 
introduce it to the rest of the orchestra. 



ringing trae, Hide’s noting rai-er or fair - er than you! 


The agitated chords that interrupt this unfor- 
gettable tune represent the opening notes of the 
real first theme (“Schubert”), and on the insist- 
ence of the orchestra it is given a slight develop- 
ment, which so excites the other instruments that 
they demand a still more elaborate treatment. 
Schubert gives it to them in a fascinating series 
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of overlapping imitations, in the wood-wind, ap- 
plauded by the brass until the softly plucked 
strings lead back to a repetition from the very 
start. 

The development section starts right in to 
work on the introductory theme, formerly in B 
minor, now in E minor. All that one hears of the 
second theme is an ec(io of the sjmcopated accom- 
paniment, and the first is not noticeable until we 
are a}mQst ready for the reca'pituiation, u'hen 
crasliing chords again suggest its pattern and 
make its complete repetition logical in the original 
key. Horns and bassoons again lead to the cello 
tune, whicli is this time in D major instead of G. 
This recapitulation shows aU the best features of 
the original exposition, remaining loyal to things 
which simply could not have been better expressed. 

A good-sized Coda uses the introductory theme 
as a means of getting back to the key of B minor 
and staying there. The finish is solid and confi- * 
dent, as it should be witli such well made music. 

The opening of the slow movement of Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony Ijas an almost reli- 
gious sound. In fact it was imitated by some 
actual sacred music many years later.* The chief 
melody is this : 

pgjr- 1- 

0 lord, 'pnde us, we pray Tliec. 

’The Sanetui in Gaul’s Half Cdy 
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The accompaniment of plucked strings {pizzi‘ 
cato) and two introductory chords play an im- 
portant part in the immediate development of 
this material. Soon Schubert arrives at a second 
melody, this time sung by the clarinet, and again 
with a strongly syncopated accompaniment. 
(The transposition here shows the notes of the 
actual clarinet part, an octave lower) : 


Soft strain, Mild, plain, Rising, rising dear, Schubert is idling thro 


har-rao-ny swell-ing “Now the end - ing is near.”* 


This also is developed in many ways, includ- 
ing a change to major key. A section of recapitu- 
lation brings back both melodies in their entirety, 
‘the second now in the key of A minor. The Coda 
surprisingly makes a new melody out of the 
chords and plucked strings of the two introduc- 
tory measures, and then picks up two violin inter- 
ludes for still more surprising modulations into 
unexpected keys. There is a spirit of resignation 
at the end, but with every note still eclioing some 
part of the^rst theme. It is such compactness of 
technique, added to consistent melodic inspiration, 
that makes Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony the 
great and deservedly popular work that it is. 
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SCHUBEBT’s PIFTH SOIPHONY 

There is some question as to whether Franz 
Schubert actually ^vrote nine or ten sj'mphonies. 
This is because many of liis compositions were 
discovered only after his death. He worked rap- 
idly, and as soon as he had completed one piece 
of music, went right on to another. 

One of his lesser symphonies, in B-flat, kno’ivn 
as number five, deserves to stand between the 
tonal perfection of the eighth (Unfinished) and 
the dramatic power of tlie one in C major, vari- 
ously listed as the seventh or the tenth. (See pp. 
143ff.) This fifth symphony was ^^Titten in less 
than a month during the autumn of 1816, when 
Schubert was onlj’’ nineteen years old. It has a 
special interest, not only as an example of re- 
markable precocity, but because it is so definitely 
in the style of the even more precocious Mozart. 

Although eight of Beethoven’s nine sympho- 
nies had been pubhshed by this time, and in spite 
of the fact that their composer later became liter- 
ally Schubert’s musical god, the young genius 
seems up to this time to have been entirely un- 
aware of their significance; or perhaps he real- 
ized his own technical shortcomings, and deliber- 
ately selected the easier model of Mozart until 
such a time as his own genius might be fully de- 
veloped. 

In any case, Sclmbert’s fifth symphony is well 
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worth hearing and analyzing, and for a beginner 
it would be a happy choice as a general introduc- 
tion to the symphonic form. There is nothing 
startlingly original about it. The outlines are 
clear and simple, and the tunes excellent. More- 
over it has a robust, popular spirit that places it 
quite definitely apart from the more aristocratic 
style of Mozart, in spite of all the similarity on 
the surface. 

After four measures of Introduction, Schubert 
starts right in with a series of melodic plirases 
that his admirers might voice in this way: 



WhenoorScbn-bert sisgs, Tunes ari-se on wings. 


The second theme arrives considerably later, in 
the key of F major (the dominant or fifth above 
the symphony’s tonic, B-flat) . Again it is thor- 
oughly singable, and a natural tribute to the 
young composer (transposed an octave down). 



Now hear a second Ifaeme, stepping out io take a bow, 


This should ap - peal to si(^-ers, Schubert tells 
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The development uses snatches of the first theme 
and later chords ■which may have been based on 
the second. The reminder of the complete open- 
ing tune (recapitulation) is in a new key, which 
is unusual, but the subordinate tlieme goes con^ 
ventionally jnto B-flat. Scales and chords are 
enough material for the modest Coda, which 
gives just a liint of the main theme near tlie fin- 
ish, and then exits laughing up a zig-zag ladder 
of broken octaves to the closing harmonies, sol- 
idly settled on the key-note. 

The slo'w movement of Schubert’s fifth sym- 
phony begins ■^vith a beautiful melody, worthy 
of Mozart at his best. It is bard to believe that it 
is the creation of a boy of nineteen. 



9 p r — ^ ^ - 

Schu-berl, no! Moz-art, wto comp - osed Ibis theme. 


There is a subordinate melody, but most of the 
movement is devoted to the main theme, in a 
miniature sonata or sonatine form. 

Next comes a Menuetto, whose fast pace really 
makes it a Scherzo. It begins in G minor (the 
relative minor of B-flat major) , ^vith the full or- 
chestra playing in octaves, 
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stiQ u b; Scbu bert, not Mo zarl you see 


In the Finale yonng Schubert gives us a fast 
scale tune, which is as attractive as anything m 
the whole symphony 
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A. second melody keeps up this lilting spirit o£ 
jovial song; 



sings guNy liO you neT>er want him lo cease. 


The sonata form is followed, with a development 
that concentrates on the first theme, and both 
melodies coming back in recapitulation. There is 
no real Coda , — just a straightforward run home 
to tie B‘flat major chords that logically finish 
a sjTnphony in that key. • 


scinjBv:nT’s c major SYMriioxv 

Pranz Schubert died in Vienna in the fall of 
1828. He had become a friend of Beethoven and 
visited th.at great master when he himself was on 
his death-bed a year earlier. That his reverence 
for Beethoven had finally influenced his own s\*m- 
phonic music is evident in Schubert’s tenth sym- 
phony, in C m.ajor, which was completed as hate 
as Jklarch, 1828, and only discovered by Schu- 
mann ten years later. 

At that lime it was called the seventh in Schu- 
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bert’s list, but -ttlien three more symphomes later 
came to bght, its number was changed to ten, as 
it was obviously the last of the senes In many 
ways it is also the greatest, coming close to the 
highest standards that had been set by Bee- 
thoven himself. 

There are actually details of notes, and cer- 
tainly of the general spirit, that bind tliis final 
symphony by Schubert to its logical companion, 
the ninth and last of Beethoven. Schubert’s In- 
troduction is a broad, unaccompanied melody, 
of the type that Beethoven’s choral Finale sought 
and found. It is voiced by the horns, softly and 
simply: 



soon be - hel bim in, lei bim in. 


As with Beethoven’s choral melody, harmomes 
are gradually added to this, until the full orches- 
tra is proclaiming its majestic beauty. 

The actual first theme is less distinctive, sound- 
ing more like a finish than a start, with the orches- 
tra tearing away at octaves, establishing the key, 
leading to chords, first soft then loud. 
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It is really an interlude between the calm breadth 
of tlie Introduction and the charming gaiety of 
what is to come. 

It is this second tune that the average hearer 
^vill remember most easily and with tlie greatest 
enjoyment, introduced by the wood-wind; 


^9 ^ 

m I 




S^- 



iSaa;: 




Here’s a measure lha! we Ireasure, Pure as goM, Ne> 


/old. 


We now begin to realize what Schumann meant 
when he described this symphony as of “heavenly 
length.” Schubert takes plenty of time in both 
the exposition and the development of his mate- 
rial, yet there is never any impression of padding 
or useless repetition. It is the second theme that 
properly gets most attention, and it remains in 
the memory even after the return of the earlier 
material, with a special velcorae for its recapitu- 
lation in C minor. There is still some extension 
and repetition, ^vith a long Coda whicli finally 
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arrives at the broad sweep of the Introduction, 
with which the movement fittingly ends 

The second movement. Andante, opens with a 
mysterious Introduction, which suggests elfin 
spirits tip-toeing through the forest The pas- 
toral mood is emphasized by the tune which the 
oboe plays, completing a picture of pagan lov e- 
Imess and charm. 
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Thif is followed by more vigorous phrases, with 
the satyr perhaps insisting on more action: 



wear-y Dl-l[e fauns go lo reslun-fil morn-mg Kgfil. 


All of this material is renewed, of course, ^vith 
many individual touches that only the mature 
Schubert ^\ould have thought of. 

The third mo^ ement is a Scherzo which can al- 
most stand beside the extraordinary Scherzo of 
Bectho^en’s ninth sjTnphony, and shares with 
it the distinction of adding sonata form to sucli 
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a movement, which occurs nowhere else in sym* 
phonic hterature. 

The first theme needs no words to mterprel its 
spirit. If it must be remembered vocally, a series 
of tra-la«la’s is sufficient: 



If you think of this Scherzo as a gigantic 
round dance, it may be permissible to imagme its 
second tune as fittmg an adaptation of the old 
nursery rhyme (sung an octave lower) : 



Here we go round the mul ber-ry bush 


After this material has been carried tlirough 
the regular processes of sonata form, the horns, 
clarmets and trombones play an mterlude on one 
note, leading to a Tno, whose melody proved 
useful to Franz Eiszt in his symphonic poem, Les 
Preludes, years later It has the mood of a fare- 
well, and actually appears again in a modern 
popular song of that type.* 

“Oood^iSht, Brceethtart rf Tou mTist Imow. 
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Good-nighl, — — good-nighl, sweel dreams till ihe n 


Sound ihe horn! This is the end. 

These few tones of the. tonic major chord 'are 
enougli to supply a large part of the movement, 
with triplets and other rhythmic decorations 
gradually added. The second tune is a fascinat- 
ing one, sounding the same note four times in a 
row, an effect which may have been based on the 
successive notes at the start of the second move- 
ment. But here tlie mood is decidedly cheerful, 
as though the dancers were willing to go on for- 




One, ho. Ihree.foiir, ne»-er say you’re feel-ing uear-y. 
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The treatment of this theme gives some ad- 
vance notice of what eventually becomes an inde- 
pendent melody in the development section, and 
this melody turns out to be a curious mixture of 
Schubert’s own Military March and the choral 
theme of Beethoven’s ninth symphony, of which 
this work seems so continuously aware. It can be 
remembered this way: 



March in a hap-py end-ing, so! • diers of Schu - bert. 


Both the recapitulation and the Coda keep re- 
minding us of that important pattern of repeated 
tones, as well as the trumpet calls of the first 
Finale theme, and near the end the special march 
melody is echoed again. Rhytlimically and from 
the standpoint of modulation the writing is com- 
pletely engrossing to the very finish. TJie key of 
C major has once more asserted itself as a uni- 
versal medium of human expression, and the 
symphonic bridge from Classicism to Romanti- 
cism has been completed by Franz Scliubert. 
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Robert scuvuank (1810-1856) picked up 
the torch of Romanticism where Schubert had 
dropped it and became tlie leader of a movement 
which fought against the artificiahties of the clas- 
sic formula and insisted that subject matter and 
personal expression were far more important 
than technical correctness. He was a splendid 
musician, nevertlieless, with a special gift of in- 
dividual melody, a remarkable command of 
rhytlimic and harmonic devices, and outstanding 
literary talent and critical insight as well. He ad- 
mired Franz Schubert enormously, and person- 
ally discovered some of his most important 
works, including the great C major symphony, 
ten years after Schubert’s death. Schumann also 
had a strong influence on the careers of Chopin 
and Brahms, whose genius he recognized in their 
earliest compositions. 

He foUow’ed in the footsteps of Schubert as 
an outstanding writer of songs, and also pro- 
duced some of the world’s greatest pianoforte 
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music, which was the more appreciated by rea- 
son of the interpretations of the great concert 
piamste, Clara Wieck, who eventually became 
Schumann’s nife. The latter part of Schumann’s 
comparatively short life was clouded by insanity, 
and he died m an asylum after having attempted 
suicide. 

Robert Schumann produced four symphonies, 
of which the first and last are still very popular 
on orchestral programs. The other two possess 
many points of interest, and even though all four 
are far removed from earlier models, it would 
be a mistake to call them formless, rambling or 
incoherent, as some critics have been inclined 
to do. 


scnusrANN’s bpbinq sysiphony 

Schumann’s first symphony was witten in 
1841, when he was at the height of his creative 
powers, and happj' in his marriage to the beloved 
Clara, who had inspired so many of his beautiful 
songs and piano compositions. It took him less 
than a month to write this symphony, and he 
himself gave it the title of Spring, A\hich fits it 
perfectly. 

Every movement and every melody in this 
romantic work seems to concentrate on celebrat- 
ing that most romantic of all seasons. Trumpets 
and horns majestically announce the introduc- 
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tory theme, echoed by the full orchestra in diords, 
in the key of the symphony, B-flat. 


Spring is coming with its flowers, Showing Nature $ powers. 

This is soon followed by a second melody, full of 
ecstatic adoration, with a suggestion of whisper- 
ing winds and running brooks in the background. 
It is a charmingly youthful message of welcome: 


Spring, we sing a worid made new. 

There ensues a passage which has led to the 
criticism that Scliumann wrote for the orchestra 
too much as if it were a piano. This may be justi- 
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fied, but it IS a defect which will hardlj worry 
the average listener 

The development is orthodox enough, but in 
the recapitulation Schumann takes the melody 
of the Introduction rather than its fast imitation 
in the first tune, although this also comes back 
considerably disguised The lovely second theme 
likewise returns, in a new key (as commanded by 
the classics), and a long Coda pa\s its partmg 
respects to snatches of the mam melody 

The second movement, Larghetto, has a slow 
tune of great beauty, with one of those synco 
pated accompaniments of which Scliumann was 
so fond The spirit of pomp and circumstance iS 
in it, and in spite of the slow tempo, it is full 
of suppressed gaiety 



r-p ^ 

Ifeeafor Ike wedding OCNall we’eteasRandeailk 


In form the movement is a slow Hondo, or 
round dance, with two subordinate themes alter- 
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nating with the principal tune. This one melody 
stands out, however, and is enough to identify 
the movement as a whole. At the very end, an 
apparent eclio of this melody assumes a new 
outline, whicli turns out to be that of tlie first 
Scherzo theme, into which the orchestra goes 
after only a momentary pause. 



To Spans we shall sing, While we 



Hing her— all (he flowVs we bring. 


An answering melody, of smoother proportions, 
invites a further piling up of Spring rhymes : 


In three time, In free time, We dance ihro’-oul this gfee-time. 


This Scherzo is unusual in that it has two 
Trios. The. first changes the time from three 
beats to two, an effect that is highly successful, 
and easily recognized at a first hearing: 
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The second Trio returns to the triple beat, %vith 
a melody that starts up the scale in the bass, very 

similar to a passage m Schumann’s Fapdlons 

[Butterflies) 



From dup-le to tnp>!o we go baek, The 



Scher-zo of Spring has to clear the track 


Both of the Scherzo melodies are heard again, 
Tvith slight changes, and, after a short pause, a 
suggestion of the first Tno as ivell Then a sud- 
den trick of rhythm and harmony, typically 
Schumannesque, brings the whole thing to an un- 
expected end 

In the Finale there is the first hint of the possi- 
bility that Spring may not always be lovely and 
gracious, and that storms are perhaps lurking 
on the horizon A broad, syncopated scale serves 
as an Introduction, to be remembered for its later 
appearances 


Storms are threafning the march of Spnng 
Undaunted, the strings begm to play a dainty, 
elfin dance tune, so captivating that one hesi- 
tates to encumber it with words 
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Dances in ihe nigiit un-wa • ry, Think-ing not of sforms. 


A second tune, which might be a folk-song or 
a nursery rhyme, hints at a warning, to be rudely 
interrupted by the storm theme : 



Slonns are Ihreal’ning the march of Sprii^? 


This happens twice, and finally the storm scale 
turns miraculously into a heartily co-operative 
melody, which helps to bring the movement up 
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to the point of the traditional development, 
where it continues as the leading feature. A slow 
interlude emphasizes a chord pattern in the 
horns, which Beetlioven liad used in his fifth 
symphony, and which Wagner was to perfect 
dramatically in. years to come. The flute is per- 
mitted a long trill, plus a flowery cadenza (this 
being quite against tlie rules) and back comes 
the dainty elfin dance again. Once more we hear 
the faint warnings (“Little elf,” etc.) and the 
blustering interruptions of the storm tlieme, but 
by this time everybody knows it is all in fun. 
The weather is given the run of tlje Coda, both 
bass and treble, and it turns out to be moderate, 
with occasional high winds. Unquestionably 
Spring is here, and Schuniann can afford to 
settle down calmly at the end to the mere build- 
ing of B-fiat chords for a finish. 

Schumann’s fourth symphony 

The symphony in D minor, generally known 
as Schumann’s fourth, was»really the second to 
be composed, and was actually finished in the 
same year as the first (1841). It was originally 
called a Symphonic Fantasia, which explains its 
freedom of form. Ten years later Schumann re- 
vised the orchestration and published it as the 
fourth and last of the series. 

If the first could be called Spring, this S 5 m- 
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phony in D minor may perliaps merit the title 
of Autumn. Its themes are as melodious and 
original as those of the first, but mellower, and 
trith a touch of the yearning that Gomes’ upon 
men as they see another year fading away. 

Tile opening theme is completely unvocal, and 
suggests the sighing of the wind tlirough trees 
already turned to gorgeous colors by early frost. 
The notes alone are sufficient: 



But Scimmann’s lyric instinct will not allow 
him to go long without a more definite melody 
than this. It comes in the form of a second theme 
that has all the color and vitality of Autumn, 
capable of infinite changes of key and tonal 



Scar - Id hues a -'mid lie green are show-ing. 


With these materials following the general 
outlines of sonata form, there is no pause be- 
tween movements, and a wonderful, plaintive 
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Ai. 



Y - — Ti r V- 

cbarming'ly. This a Schu-nann a-Ione could in • vent. 


This well sustained theme is the chief material 
of the slow movement, with some reminiscence 
of the Introduction to the symphony (showing 
that Schumann intends to make this a “cyclic” 
work, with overlapping melodies) and a con- 
trasting passage of whispering strmgs in D 
major that merely emphasizes tlie beauty of the 
minor melody, when it returns in a different key. 

The Scherzo, also entering without a break, 
gives the first suggestion of a blustering, stormy 
Autumn, witli a wind that howls down all oppo- 

*See pp 20-t, 219 
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sition There is an. itnmense» boisterous robust- 
ness in this movement which should appeal espe- 
cially to mnsculme listeners. ‘ 

J1 . 
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A flowing Trio, in B-flat, closely related to 
the whispering middle section of the Homarise, 
is followed by a slow version of the opening Al- 
legro theme, and eventually the Scherzo goes 
right into a fast and brilliant Finale. If modern 
youth were singing this music, the impulse to 
indulge in a school or college yell would surely 
be irresistible. The opening theme would fit 
nicely into a football game, or any other outdoor 
Autumn sport: 



Eor the really haunting melody we must wait 
until the Coda, and this final tune sums up the 
exuberance of the entire symphony, with a defi- 
nite note of “Au revoir” that is by no means 
“Good-bye”:* 

•Becttioven had a siinilar idea some rears earlier See p 104^ 
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So Schu-mann sap AufWied-w - seh - en. 


Schumann’s c major symphony 

Scliumann’s contribution to the symphonic 
literature in C major is generally called his 
second, although it was actually hts third sym- 
phony, WTitten in 1845-46. It is perhaps the least 
known of his four works in this form, yet it con- 
tains materials and treatment fully as interesting 
as in any of the others, although possibly less 
appealing from the purely melodic standpoint. 

Like so many symphonies, this composition in 
C major opens with the introductory notes of a 
trumpet call, although this one is subdued rather 
than declamatory. (Compare the loud opening 
of Haydn’s London Symphony, and Wagner’/ 
later motif in the Flying Dutchman.) 



Sound forth the call! Come, hark • en alU 


The real first theme introduces a far lighter 
touch, using a skipping rhythm which could be 
danced or sung at pleasure: 
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The development is distinctly more elaborate, 
calling on both the first tune and the Introduction 
for its patterns 

In the recapitulation the principal theme be- 
comes loud and impressive, played in full chords 
by the orchestra The subordmate chromatic 
scales cliange their leiel, in orthodox fashion, 
and the rather long Coda contents itself mostI> 
with experiments on snatcJies of tlie skipping 
rhytlim 
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Schumann shows his independence of tradition 
by putting the Scherzo after the first movement, 
instead of saving rt until a slow section has been 
heard. It begins with an exuberant, overflowing 
passage in the violms, sometliing like the natural 
song of a wren, and therefore needmg no words 
to make its meaning clear; 



But the first of tlie two Trios, while still rapid 
in pace, is fairly singable, starting hke this: 



Tri - 0 number two Shows whal Schumann shQ can do. 


Witli the bubbling bird-song of the -vdolins re- 
turning as often as permitted, this gay Scherzo 
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rushes to its conclusion, echoing the introductory 
trumpets briefly near the close. 

The third is the slow movement, Adagio, with 
its principal melody indulging in the leisurely 
syncopations that occur so often in Schumann’s 
music. Its mood might thus be interpreted ver- 
bally, transposed from C to A minor: 


In place of the conventional development, 
Schumarm introduces a short polyphonic (many- 
voiced) episode, using material from both of tlie 
themes, which are closely related. Recapitulation 
of the regular type leads to a brief Coda, with 
final reminders of the first melody. 

The Finale is perhaps a bit rambling, but con- 
tains a wealth of melodic ideas which may excuse 
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the composer for his occasional uncertainty of 
arrangement. A short and rapid Introduction 
leads quickly to a lively theme, somewhat similar 
to the opening of Mendelssohn*s Italian' Sym- 
phony (see p. 176). A practical wording might 
he as follows : 



To-getIi->er,to*geth-ef we march a • tong. To* 



gelh • er, lo • gelh • er we sing our song. 


This melody is carried on in a series of epi- 
sodes, in which some of the materials of the slow 
movement eventually appear. There is also a new 
treatment of the progression first heard in the 
Finale‘8 Introduction, which finally becomes an 
independent melody of great beauty, definitely ’ 
demanding words of the jubilant type: 

r- I 

Hal-le - lu • iah! Hal - le • lu - jah! 

An echo of the introductory trumpets is heard 
again, and the triumphant spirit of the Hallehi- 
jahs is more and more evident, as the symphony 
marches confidently to its conclusion. 
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SCHU3IANN’S RHENISH SYMPHONY 

The last symphony written by Robert '.Sehu- 
mann is in E-flat major, and dates from 1850, 
only six years hefcge the composer’s death It is 
generally numbered three, because of the still 
later pubhcation. of the so-called fourth sym- 
phony (in D minor), which was actually second 
in the series. 

This E-flat symphony of Schumann’s is called 
Rhenish^ because it was definitely influenced by 
the atmosphere of the Rhineland. Schumann suc- 
ceeded Ferdinand Hiller as conductor at Dues- 
seldorf in 1850, and was already by that time 
steeped in the legends and beauty of Germany’s 
famous river. There is tragic irony in his at- 
tempt, only a few years later, to drown himself 
in this same river Rhine. 

But the Rhenish Symphony shows no signs of 
depression or insanity. It is as serene and lovely 
as the Rhine country itself, with its woodlands, 
its vineyards and its historic castles and legend- 
ary rocks. Schumann is the ideal Romanticist iu 
this symphony, with materials that lend them- 
selves to highly individual expression, but also 
with the firm command of established musical 
technique that gives authority and permanence 
to such expression. 

The vividly pulsating theme with which the 
Rhenish Symphony opens is a new note in abso- 
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lute music, something that Richard Strauss him- 
self must have been aware of when he composed 
the glorious opening of his Doii Juan. This soar- 
ing melody is as exultant as Wagner’s own inspi- 
rations, and as dramatic in character. 
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Little need be said about the structure of the 
first movement. Its melodies would be sufficient 
to overcome any teclmical defects, and actually 
it owes no apologies to any of the classic sympho- 
nies. « 

Again Schumann shows his originality by put- 
tmg the Scherzo second instead of third in the 
order of movements. Its principal melody starts 
in the bass, whimsically accented, suggesting the 
spirit and song of the peasants who work in the 
Rhemsh vineyards. 





For the rest, the regular Scherzo form is followed 
faithfully enough. 

Was it purely accidental that Wagner chose 
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the key of E-flat to represent the steady flow 
of the river Rliine, budding up from that sus- 
tained key-note at the start of his Rheingold to 
a convincing drama of supermen? Schumann 
selected the same key for his Rhenish Symphony, 
altliougli the third movement, which most clearly 
suggests the actual flow of the riv'er, is in A-flat. 
The main theme of this slow movement might 
well be transposed into the Wagnerian key of 
E-flat, to make its range a little more practical 
vocally: 



The two melodies combine to make an attrac- 
tively sentimental interlude. 

Another bit of Schumann independence turns 
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up when you suddenly discover that this Bhenish 
Symphony has five movements instead of four. 
There is an extra section, in moderately slow 
time, before the Finale is reached. The trom- 
bones play an important part in the chief theme 
of this additional movement, and they can be 
imagined as summoning the worshippers to the 
solemn interior of Cologne’s great cathedral, 
which watches over one end of the Rhine. 



march-ing crowd In - |o Ihe calh*- ed • ral proud. 


Upon this melodic basis Schumann builds a 
musical structure -uhich has the lofty dignity of 
Gothic arches themselves. (TJie movement was 
actually inspired by a ceremony in the cathedral 
at Cologne.) 

The Finale of the Fhenzsk Symphony begins 
w'ith an exultant melody that is similar in spirit 
and notation to the closing Hallelujahs of Schu- 
mann’s earlier work in C major. It maintains the 
religious tone, but in a lively and thoroughly 
human fashion, possibly representing a final song 
of praise to the river itself 
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vine • We humb-Iy ask on this land of thine 


The second ffieme of the Finale is dednrtely 
in the farewell mood But it is not a sad 
good-bye, — ^rather again a cheerful “Auf 
Wiederselien” of the sori that sing through 
the closing measures of the Autumn Symjihony 
(See p 1(53 ) The music tefls the story, not the 
words (witJi the second part down an octave): 

r 'r ^ 

Fate - weO, fjie • wdl, faie-well. lt»a sbnras Rhindani' 




masterpieces op MENDELSSOHN 


Pelix aiENDELssoHN (babtholdy) , who livcd 
a comparatively short life, from 1809 to 1847, 
contributed much to. music, including the sym- 
phonic field. He was a rarity among musicians 
in haying a comfortable existence, free from 
financial difficulties. His grandfather was the 
well kno^m J ewish philosopher, Moses Mendel- 
ssohn, and his father, Abraham Mendelssohn 
(who later added Bartholdy to the family name), 
was a prosperous banker in Berlin. 

Mendelssohn belongs among the precocious 
musicians (which includes most of the great com- 
posers), creating excellent pieces at the early 
age of ten. He was only seventeen ^vhen he 
wote the great Overture to A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, whicli is justly ranked among 
the outstanding masterpieces of music. A fine 
pianist and violinist, Mendelssohn wrote many 
successful pieces for both those instruments, 
including the most popular of all violin con- 
certos. Among his oratorios is the great Elijcdi, 
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a fitting successor to Handel’s Messiah. His 
works included a number of symplionies, among 
which two are especially popular. 

Mendelssolm belongs to the Romantic school 
of music, and was a close friend of Schumann 
and others of that progressive type. But at heart 
he was a classicist, w'orshipping the works of 
Bach, JSIozart and Beethoven, and WTitmg in a 
technically ‘ flawless style that suggested the 
earlier masters rather than his contemporaries. 
His melodic inspiration was remarkable, and he 
had a strong leaning toward Ijtic CNpression. 
WTiting many actual songs, as well as those popu- 
lar piano pieces knowm as the Songs without 
Words. The two symphonies by i^Iendelssohn 
most often heard are known by the names of 
Italian and Scotch. 

Mendelssohn’s Italian symphony 

The earlier of tliese two symphonies in point 
of composition (although numbered 90 among 
his'works) is the Italian, in A major, wTitten 
largely while !Mendelssohn was in Italy, from 
1830 to 1833. Except for a typical Italian dance 
(Saltarello) in the Finale, it does not particu- 
larly draw on that country for its inspiration. 
i’'et its melodious cliaracter easily suggests tlie 
music of Italy, and it is not difiicult to find w’ords 
that fit the Itahan atmosphere. 
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JusI for coD-trasI mf, This won’t be last ing 


These two tunes are developed in a polyphonic 
(many-voiced) style that is renumscent of Bach 
rather than the symphonic composers This 
reduces the len^h of the recapitulation ^re- 
minder) , but the Coda is of good size, with many 
neii and ongmat itiatiies 

The second movement might be a religious 
procession, ivith a dignified melody in minor hey» 
first played by w ood w ind and violas, accom- 
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panied hy soft, staccato octaves that give a 
realistic impression of actual walking; 



dan de means we go. Not loo fast and not loo slow. 


There is a second tune in major key, with in- 
teresting effects of alternating voices: 



call We bear the flute and the strings as in a mad-rig-al. 


There is practically no development in this 
movement, and both themes come back surpris- 
ingly soon, each in a new key (which is unusual 
for the first theme). 
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The whole movement is an interesting adapta- 
tion of the classic Minuet form 

The name of ‘ Italian” is justified in the Finale 
of this symphony, whose prmcipal tune is a 
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Saltarello, a dance somewliat like the Tarantella, 
musically. It is very fast and lively: 



way of seem -in^ io say "AH lum a-roundr 


(The original key is an octave higher.) 

An imitation of this vivacious rhythm serves 
for a subordinate theme, and Ti-bile there are 
sections that could be called development and 
Coda (but no real recapitulation) Mendelssohn’s 
main idea seems to be a dramatically realistic 
reproduction of the popular Italian dance. 

siejtdelssohn’s scotch sraiPHONx 

The so-called "Scotch” symphony of Mendel- 
ssohn (both titles are his own) was composed in 
1842, mucli later than the Italian, although it is 
listed ahead of it, because of the order of publi- 
cation. Its name is justified by tlie use of the 
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Scotch five-tone scale in the second movement, 
as well as the fact that Mendelssohn created his 
opening theme while visiting’ the historic land- 
marks associated with Mary, Queen of Scots. 

The Scotch Symphony begins with an Intro- 
duction that immediately strikes a serious note. 
The key is A minor. 



— - - f ' r 

Nowthf In-lro-dttc-lionwlhnevf con-sUuc-lion taxes 
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So keep it go>ing,the tones genl-ly flow-ing.like 



sweet streams of Scot - land in po*ef - ic dreams. 


The development is extensive, the recapitulation 
thorough, and the Coda quite elaborate, ending 
in a repetition of the slow Introduction, and 
going right into the Scherzo, %ritliout pause. 

It is in the second movement that the Scotch 
clmracter of this symphony is emphasized. Its 
main theme is built quite definitely on tlie five- 
tone pattern that is the foundation of so much 
of the folk-music of Scotland (and found also 
in many other countries).* 




me-lo-dy, they all ag-ree. In Scot -land. 


*It Is interesting to note how the American Macdowell, of 
Scotch descent, made frequent use of this pentatonic (five-toned) 
scale, as in the Song in Sta Piece# 
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The subordinate theme of this fast second 
movement changes to the more familiar scale of 
modern music (diatonic), but keeps up the cheer- 
ful atmosphere (even though transposed from 
C to its near relative, G) : 



Development, recapitulation and Coda follow in 
their regular order, and one realizes that Men- 
delssolm knows his classic form, even though he 
seems to be ■^v^lt^ng in the style of folk-song. 

A sadder note creeps into the slow third move- 
ment, which brings to mmd the natural beauties 
of Scotland, but also the many tragedies in her 
blood-stamed history. 


High lands and low-lands, (a Scotland both have Wu(y rare, 
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Tlie second melody might have been one of 
the battle hymns \)f tliose brave warriors who 
fouglit for their country. 



Little development is needed for this material, 
the whole movement having the quality of a sus- 
tained song. 

In the Finale, Jfendelssohn becomes cheerful 
again, making Scotland seem a gay and happy 
country after all. The first theme skips about 
with considerable abandon: 



Then ho for Scol-land.sUp-pin^ thro’ Iheheath-er, with a 



tam on your head, anci a hilt made of plaid. 


A second tune contains suggestions of the 
opening of the symphony, but in a much faster 
time; 
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Then Scot - (and, fare • weU, You gave us much io 



led. Your lakes and hills and mountains in mem' 


The regular sonata form is applied to these 
materials, with the Coda developing practically 
a new theme toward the close. It is a typically 
Mendelssohnian treatment of excellent melodies 
an(| leaves us with a real respect for this gifted 
musician. 
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So NOW we come to Johannes Brahms, one ot 
the greatest of all composers. He lived from 1833 
to 1897, which brings him right into our o^vn 
time, or at least the time of our parents. There 
are many people living to-day who knew Bralims 
in Germany, and heard him play the piano and 
conduct orchestras in his own compositions. 

He was short and square and solid, with a long 
white beard and a black cigar. But he wote 
beautiful music, something like Beethoven s and 
Schumann’s rolled into one. It was mostly “abso- 
lute” musie, symphonies, concertos, sonatas, 
quartets, no operas, but many fine songs, and 
several big w'orks for chorus. 

There are four symphonies by Bralims, and 
they are all great, perhaps as great as any ever 
written. His first symphony, which he began at 
29, but did not finish till many years later 
(1876), has been called “the tenth,” because it 
was fine enough to have followed the nine sym- 
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phonies of Beethoven, who might have been 
proud to wite it. 


BRAHMS* FIRST SYMPHONY 

The key of this symphony is C minor, tlie same 
as Beethoven’s fifth, and its main idea is also 
similar. Beethoven described Eate knocking at 
the door, and showed how people can get the 
better of bad luck and shape their own lives by 
hard work and courage. (See pp. 

Brahms does the same thing in a different way. 
His tunes are not as easy to follow as Beetho- 
ven’s, and he uses them in a more original style. 
But that makes a Brahms symphony more and 
more interesting, the oftener you liear it. Once 
is never enough. 

The first thing you will notice in the Introduc- 
tion to this symphony is the regular beat of the 
kettle-drum, as the other instruments of the 
orchestra go soaring high up in the scale, as if 
ambitious to reach the sky. That beat of the drum 
is Fate again, knocking at tlie door. But this 
time the knocking is in regular groups of three 
(slow 6-8 time) and you can think of it in such 
syllables as these; 
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After quite a long introduction on this rhyth- 
mic pattern, 'wliicli fills you with awe, and per- 
haps even fear, there is a sudden change. The 
otlier instruments seem to realize that there is 
a struggle coming, and they silence the drum 
with a wfld, desperate song that starts like this, 
(transposed from C minor to G minor) : 
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like an animal that is cornered. Rut the orchestra 

picks up this vicious little snarl and turns it into 

a cheerful and courageous song:* 



Hip hip hoo > ray! Let ds be gay! 


Thai is the way we shaO car<ry the 

Through the sound of marching feet, you soon 
hear a broader, more Iriumphant melody: 










We’re strong and fear-less, Brave and leaf -less. 


This appears in both major and minor moods, 
and as the movement develops, all the other tunes 
appear m various ways and keys. It is quite 
exciting trying to follow them, as if you were 
watching an army in battle, tlirough field-glasses. 
At the end of the moiemeat you feel prett^^ sure 
that Fate is conquered. 

But now comes the second movement, which is 
slow and sad. Bralims reminds us that no life is 
entirely happy. Yet even in this melancholy 
music, there is a mood of courage: 

•The transposition Is maintained for conrenlence through all 
these themes 
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tap'jjjj. Yd— cajj-jjol/aj, werouslJiftl/aiU 

Tliis is the main melody of the second movement 
of this Bralims symphonj% No. 1, but it flows on 
like a great river, seemingly without any end. 
After a while there is a ripple of slow syncopa- 
tion (rag-time) in the strings, and suddenly the 
oboe sings a tune that clearly indicates what is 
coming in the cheerful third movement 
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Soon fou will hear a love • ly tune of nat-ure. 

(The original key is here actually D-flat, but 
transposed to G for convenience in singing.) 
The slow, sad melody insists on coming back, 
although the instruments surround it with all 
kinds of notes, some of which, like the plucking 
of the cellos, sound quite angry. It is only near 
the close of the movement that optimism wins 
the day. There is a beautiful change in the mel- 
ody, which seems to say: 


We shall not faiU 


instead of merely “we must not fail,” as it was 
before. In this spirit the movement ends with 
quiet confidence m the future. 

If you have prepared your ears, according to 
tile oboe’s hints in the slow movement, you iH 
immediately recognize the calm and lovely tune 
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which the two clarinets play at the start of the 
tliird :* 



£r’-ry*liung is grand, ~ as plannd by guid-inghand. 


This is one of those wonderful melodies that 
sound as if they could not have been witten in 
any other way, yet Brahms himself shows how 
it gradually developed in Jiis mind until it 
reached tliis perfect form. Even without words 
it would tell us clearly that the world is a beauti- 
ful place to live in, and that there is no excuse 
for bitterness and evil. 

But the battle with Fate is not over yet. We 

*Xhe original key of A-fiat is changed to F for vocal purposes. ^ 
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hear the ominous knocking once more, very much 
as Beethoven had it in his fifth symphony: 



Lei me in! Lei me in! 

This last challenge is immediately answered: 



And now Brahms gathers himself together 
for a supreme effort that will express the triumph 
of man over Fate. Starting his Finale with what 
seems a despairing wail, he gradually huilds up 
to a stirring march, whose melody really be- 
comes a song of praise for the composer himself. 
It may remind you a L'ttle of the final Ode to 
Joy in Beethoven’s ninth symphony (see p. 128) 
especially in the second half, but that is in its 
favor, and Brahms may actually have had it in 
mind. In any case, here is the tune, to which you 
can march with Brahms right up to the gates 
of Heaven itself 

*Thc original is of course C major, as In the Finnle of Urctho 
ven’s Ftttt Symphony, but this would be a bit low for singing G 
should be practical 
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HuYea’s gate. With green palms and loud Psalms to Brahms. 


Tliere are two more tilings that you ought 
to remember in this great symphony. One is a 
short melody played a number of times by the 
horns and other •wind-instruments. Its notes are 
the same as those of the Westminster Chime, 
sounded by Big Ben, the huge clock in London, 
and also by many clock-towers and grandfather's 
clocks all over the world. Perhaps Brahms used 
this pattern on purpose, too, as a compliment 
to his English friends. Here is the original chime, 
and also the way you could sing the Brahms tune, 
as a reminder (both still in the key of G) ; 
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Chime forth a - gain! Chime,— Big Ben! 


Finally all the brass instruments get together 
in a short chorale of sublime beauty, and when 
this is repeated, broadly and loudly, almost at 
the end of the symphony, it is as though the 
Heavens themselves had opened and the blazing 
sun of victory were shining forth at last:*^ 



Hail io the snn Thai shines when vid’ry’s 


Only the triumphant finish remains. Nobody has 
to worry any more about the result of this musi- 
cal battle. Fate is defeated, and Bralims is the 
master, and captain of our souls. 

BRAHais’ SECOND SYMPHONY 

Johannes Brahms was more like Beethoven 
than any other modern composer, both in his 
music and in some of bis personal cliaracteristics, 
such as rough humor and the hatred of insincer- 
ity or superficiality. 

•The notes are moved down a fifth for singing 
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Beethoven ^vrote his fifth and sixth sympho- 
nies in close succession, and Brahms completed 
his first and second on a similar “twin” schedule. 
If Brahms’ first symphony can he given a back- 
ground of Fate, like Beethoven’s fifth, it is cer- 
tainly fair to call his second a Pastoral Sym- 
phony, the same as Beethoven’s sixth. 

This second symphony, in D major, dated 
1877, is in many ways the easiest of all the four 
Brahms masterpieces for the average listener, 
and might well be heard before the more compli- 
cated number one. In addition to a wealth of 
melody, which seems unrestrained by the conven- 
tions of symphonic writing, Brahms uses a basic 
motif of four notes, heard immediately at the 
start, and serving as a very short Introduction. 



This is lie sfart- 


These four notes play an important part in the 
whole first movement, and you should keep your 
ears open for tliem, as they appear in all sorts 
of positions, sometimes most unexpectedly. 

The principal theme of tius ‘movement starts 
quietly in tJie horns, using the simple tones of the 
major diord. Brahms had a similar effect, in the 
same key of D major, at the start of his great 
viohn concerto and his popular song, Sapphische 
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There is not a waste note or a weak moment 
in the music as the second theme is approaclied. 
This is a broad, beautiful melody in minor key, 
whicli was imitated in tlie modern popular tune, 
Play^ Fiddle^ Play, and actually suggests some- 
thing of a gypsy spirit:* 



yen iho* we can-not uMer an-j worlh-y answ- cr.-— 

(Brahms was familiar willi gj^psy music, tlirough 
his tour as accompanist to the riolmist Remenp, 

•This melody. Introduced by Tiolas and ceUos, Is here giren la 
B minor, os it appears In the recapitulation. 
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and he arranged and adapted many of these folk- 
tunes in his Hungarian Dances, Zigeunerlieder, 
and other small compositions of real charm.) 

The development section emphasizes both the 
basic motif and the first theme, and there is a 
recapitulation in the classic style, bringing back 
both melodies, the second in a new key. The Coda 
does new and surprising things with the now 
familiar opening materials, and the movement 
ends very softly on a D major chord. 

The second movement starts with a rather 
melancholy theme, and like so many of the 
Brahms melodies, it never seems to end, extend- 
ing indefinitely with fascinating modulations. 
Here is the beginning: 
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There are variations on tliis material which do 
not disturb the steady flow of the music, ending 
in a Coda whose close is again a soft chord. 

The third movement is a delightful dance 
piece, which might be called a Scherzo, although 
Brahms himself does not use that title. It starts 
with a gay tune in the wood-wind, with the cellos 
plucking out a fast accompaniment: 



Sprightly and lighl-ly,11us tune must be sung quite 


rightly, Skipping al • ong, gay and feai-Iess, Singing a 



Just when you have become accustomed to this 
tune in triple time, Bralmis gives you a surprise 
by putting it into a very rapid 2-4 measure. 
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Tills might be considered a Trio, m -which case 
another Tno may be said to follow a restatement 
of the principal theme, with scales in triple time, 
including some mterestmg syncopations: 



The final hearing of the main tune wavers 
between major and minor, with new and irresist- 
ible harmonies entering into the Coda. A final 
surprise is the leap of an octave near the close, 
one of those touches of genius that both Beetho- 
ven and Brahms seemed able to produce when- 
ever they wished. The end is quite simple and 
unpretentious, again with soft chords for a finish. 

Brahms writes another wonderful series of 
tunes for the Finale of this second symphony, 
starting right in with a cheerful and exuberant 
theme that promises an absolutely happy ending: 
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There is a broader sweep to the second theme, 
which seems to express even more solid satis- 
faction: 



Brahms has shown the way. has made us^y, and joy is here to stay. 


The development deals mostly with the first 
tune, introducing some remarkable effects of har- 
mony and rhythm as it nears the recapitulation, 
wliicli is sturdily straightfonvard and rushes the 
symphony ahead to a brilliant and triumphant 
close in the opening key of D major. 

BRAHaiS* THIRD SY3IPHOXY 

If the second symphony of Brahms can be 
called Pastoral, the third certainly desenes the 
title of Eroica, -Rhose Beethoven model it sug- 
gests in many i\ays. It is not heard as often as 
the other tliree, but it may prove to be the one 
that can best stand indefinite repetition. Cer- 
tainly it represents a sustained nobility of in\en- 
tion and as compact and perfect a technique as 
can be found in the entire sj*mphonic literature. 
(The date is 1884, and the key F major.) 
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Like the second symphony of Brahms, this 
Eroica starts with a motto or basic motif, in this 
case tliree chords, topped by F, A-flat and the 
E abo\e, which Brahms himself credited with the 
meaning “Frei aber froli” (“Free but happy”). 
This was a fa\ onte expression witli liim, an im- 
provement on Joachim’s motto, “Frei aber em- 
sam” (‘Tree but lonely”). 

These tliree chords lead right into the opening 
melody; in fact, the third chord of the Introduc- 
tion IS the first in the theme, which itself follows 
the chord tones downward, with nobly exultant 
effect: 



Free— bul — joy-ous, ev - cr joy-ousf 


The second tune is in sharp contrast, having 
almost the atmosphere of a lullaby, a gentle duet 
between clarinet and bassoon, over a slow, synco- 
pated accompaniment. It might be sung like this : 



Lul • ia • by, the wood winds * 



sigh, Lu] ' la by, with stars on high 
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Brahms uses tliis material in many interesting 
ways, particularly in the development section, 
where the second theme appears in a minor vari- 
ant, throbbingly ’altered by cellos and bassoons. 
The Coda treats ^he first tune in e^'en more novel 
fashion, finally bringing it right do^\Ti the F 
major chord (the key of the symphony) with a 
tranquillity which would never have been s\is- 
pected at the outset. 

The second movement has a beautiful slow 
melodj’, of distinctly pastoral character, played 
first by the wood-wind, in the manner of actual 
shepherds. So we may be justified in imagining 
a nocturnal scene under the stars, ■^vith mildly 
pastoral meditation: 



— ■ ■ i‘ I n] — I 1 

yond Ihe rest, is it V^n^s,is it Mars? (Is it Mars?; 


(A slightly different version of this melody has 
become quite familiar in the Zampa Overture 
of Herold.) 
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The slow movement really requires no more 
melodic material than this, with Brahms again 
showing his infinite command of musical detail 
by his continually interesting Ireatment. 

The third movement shouU be a cheerful 
dance, conventionally. But, while it is m a faster 
time and a triple rhythm, its mood is one of 
yearning, almost melancholy. The appealing mel- 
ody which the cellos sing, against a weaving de- 
sign by the other strings, is definitely reminiscent 
of the Homanze of Schumann’s fourth symphony 
(see p. 160), and the entire movement has much 
of the spirit of Schumann himself, who was a 
good friend to Brahms, encouraging and influ- 
encing him in many ways. 

This opemng melody, which has no Introduc- 
tion, suggests a ratlier sad, romantic story, going 
far back into the past: ' 



BRAHMS 



lears, Held — back long years. 


A fine piece of orchestration appears on the re- 
turn of the first melody, ^vhen it is given to a 
solo horn, with the oboe supplying the decora- 
tions. Brahms has sometimes been accused of 
“muddy” instrumentation, but there is no evi- 
dence of it in his symphonies, so long as the play- 
ers are able to carry out his intentions. And if 
anyone stifi thinlcs of Brahms as a rather dry, 
scholarly composer, let him listen with open heart 
to this intensely romantic, thoroughly melodious 
and universally appealing movement. 
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The Finale is in heroic vein. Its opening is por- 
tentous, full of suppressed excitement, a bit mys- 
terious. 



Starts on its way with -out need of a word. 


The mystery is gradually eliminated, as this 
theme takes more and more defiriite shape. There 
are indications of struggle, as in the first Brahms 
symphony and the Beethoven fifth. We even 
hear a distinct echo of those fearsome tones that 
represented Pate knocking at the door:* 



— T 1 — ' — I [ — ■ — 

We Iri-umph a - gain. All eff-orts by Fate are in vain! 


•Seep 91 
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This mood is intensified by an exultant series of 

phrases in the strings: 



vie - fry shall make us gay and free! 


There is one dramatic climax after another, >vith 
Brahms seemingly inexhaustible in his musical 
resources and virile imagination. A surprising 
treatment of the introductory theme of the 
Finale is heard in the muted strings. But the 
closing page of the symphony is perhaps the 
most astonishing of all. With victory firmly es- 
tablished, an unmistakable triumpli over unseen 
forces, the opening motif and theme of the entire 
symphony return for a final touch of unity, with 
the notes of the F major chord descending once 
more in tranquil satisfaction, as though the lis- 
tener were looking at a beautiful sunset at the 
end of a strenuous day. It is a far more impres- 
sive close than the conventional slam bang of 
scales and chords that most composers consider 
necessary for the termination of their sympho- 
nies, and even though it may not show off tlie 
average conductor to his own satisfaction, it will 
inevitably create in the hearer the vast feeling 
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of calm that Brahms himself must have experi- 
enced in the creation of such incomparable music. 

BRAHMS’ FOtniTH SOIPHONY 

The fourth and last s 5 miphony of Brahms was 
completed in 1885. Its key is E minor. In many 
ways this is the most difficult of the Brahms sym- 
phonies at a first hearing. It contains more of 
pure scholarship and of the austere, intellectual 
spirit than any of the others. Yet it is essentially 
a romantic work, full of human qualities, and 
with an adequate pr6portion of simple, appeal- 
ing melody. 

The opening is almost naive in its childlike 
spirit, forming its tune from a succession of two- 
note patterns, each starling and finishing in a 
different way, as though a number of people were 
calling to each other, ivith voices of different 
pitch. 



lo! Whal ho! Hel • io! Whal ho! 

This childlike simplicitj- does not last Jong, 
however, and some complicated maneuvres lead 
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to a second theme wliidi has two distinct melo- 

dies. The first is of a leaping, triumphant char- 
acter: 



The second is broader, with an argumentative 
strain, as though Brahms were trying to work 
things out logically, without resorting to the easy 
expression of musical satisfaction that most com- 
posers would prefer. (The key here is that of its 
recapitulation) j 



show - ing How themes beep groW'ing. 


The development justifies this thought in its 
continued mental and spiritual -wrestling with 
problems of harmony and rhythm, difficult to 
follow, perhaps, but never dull or meaningless. 

In his recapitulation, Bralims turns his open- 
ing theme into broadly sustained notes, creating 
an entirely new effect, and then gets back to its 
original spirit and movement with surprising 
melodic changes. -All tlirough the movement 
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Finally the Coda adds still raore of individuality, 
with one startling progression in which the two- 
tone pattern of tlie start is constantly alternat- 
ing beh^een treble chords and bass octaves, in 
melodic imitation. 

Tlie slow' movement is one of the most beauti- 
ful inventions of Bralims or any other composer. 
Its main melody appears immediately as an In- 
troduction in C major, with the horns joined bj' 
tlie wood-wind in octaves, until a surprising 
modulation changes the key suddenly to E 
major, V in which the complete theme is played. 
This melody has the sunset calm and repose of 
the end of tlie tliird symphony, and is typical of 
Brahms in his tenderly romantic moods. 
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voice seems lo say “Come away, ah, come a -way” 


Tins material appears m several ways, with 
thrilling varntions of both harmony and raelodj , 
until a second theme is reached, a broad chorale, 
plajed by the cellos through i soft tracery of or- 
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Graol that Uiro ufe we maj know Tdod art nigh. 

The repetitions and extensions are beautifully 
decorated with instrumental coloring, and at the 
close Brahms comes back momentarily to the C 
major key of the Introduction, only to show how 
easily he can modulate right out of it into E 
major once more, an astonishingly effective end- 
ing. 

The tliird movement. Allegro giocoso^ corre- 
sponding to a jocular Scherzo, gets off on the 
run, with an immensely spirited scale tune in the 
manner of folk-music. It is interrupted by a dis- 
mal chord, over rolling drums, but picks right up 
again, imdaunted, and sets a pace that insists on 
cheerfulness regardless of handicaps.* 
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A graceful melody enters as a subordinate 
theme, with a suggestion of pretty girls dancing 
and singing on the ^’ilIa^ green. 



In the development the interrupting chords 
are given more prominence, and a real argument 
is staged between the clieerful and the gloomy 
sides. The happy melody \vins again, and makes 
a totally unexpected entrance in a new key and 
with a brand new instrumental garb, hastily put 
together by the wood-uind, Tvilh both charming 
and smugly comic effect. Another individual 
change turns part of the first theme into what is 
practically an independent melody, of great 
breadth and solidity. 



In a final return to the key of C major, 
Br,ahms employs the utmost simplicity, empha- 
sizing the descending scale of his first tunc, and 
then dismissing the ^nIioIc affair with a happy-go- 
lucky gcstiu-c. 
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It is just as well that tliis third movement was 
cheerful, for the Fimde has a solemn, almost 
tragic note, and carries the hearer far beyond the 
simplicities of folk«music. The theme of this 
unique Finale is little more than a scale of E 
minor (the key of the symphony), whose strug- 
gling ascent might be worded thus : 



Step by step we climb toward our goal. 


Brahms uses this scale melody as the founda- 
tion for a series of variations known among the 
classic composers as a Chaconne or Passacaglia. 
The outstanding characteristic of these old forms 
is that the melody appears in the bass rather than 
the treble. Technically perhaps this should be 
called a Chaconne, whicli permits the use of the 
melody above the accompaniment, and is not gen- 
erally polyphonic (many-voiced) in structure. 
(Bach’s famous Chaconne for the unaccompa- 
nied violin is a good example, whereas his great 
Passacaglia for the organ is really a polyphonic 
treatment of a bass theme.) 

There are actually tliirty-four variations on 
this E minor melody in the Finale to the fourth 
symphony of Brahms, a technical feat without 
parallel in symphonic music. Far more impor- 
tant, however, is the amazing way in which the 
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composer has maintained human interest in this 
complicated movement, vrith a sustained sublim- 
ity of conception and a consistent dramatic 
power that should be ranked with the most im- 
pressive choral and instnunental effects of Bee- 
thoven and Bach. 




CESAR FRANCK’S ONE SYMPHONY 


After all four of the Brahms ^jinphomes had 
been ^Titten, performed and published, it seemed 
that the last -v^ord liad been said in this musical 
form. But as late as 1889 one great work ap- 
peared, which not only deserves to rank with the 
masterpieces of Braluns, but which definitely 
bridges the gap between the classic symphony 
and modernism. This important composition is 
the symphony in D minor by Cesar Franck 
(1822-1890), the only one ptoduced by that 
composer. 

A Belgian by birth, Franck spent most of his 
life in Paris, where he was first a prize-winning 
pupil and eventually a Professor at the Conserva- 
toire, meanwhile acting as choirmaster and or- 
ganist at the church of Ste. Clotilde. His life was 
uneventful, with plenty of hard work. Among 
his pupils were such famous modernists as He- 
terssy’ anii d'lndy, snd hts compositkms, in sddi^ 
tion to this symphony, included five oratorios and 
other choral works, a number of smaller orches- 
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an entirely new significance. (They might now 
be fitted with the words “wide awake.”) 

There is a return to the sleepy mood of the 
start, in a new key, and also a new pitching of the 
faster version. But cliromatic scale progressions 
have already indicated a leaning toward a differ- 
ent theme, and this finally enters in a subdued, 
almost plaintive fasliion: 



I 1 — I — I — 

youVe a man you can sac-ceed with an - y plan. 


This melody, however, is also in time given a 
plaintive atmosphere, as softly sung by horns 
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and wood-wind, and this leads to a series of ex- 
periments (development) to which snatches of 
the first theme are soon added. The recapitula- 
tion of both themes is orthodox enough’, although 
tile whole melodic and harmonic scheme has a 
striking originality as compared with conven- 
tional symphonic writing. 

A remarkable series of harmonies introduces 
the Coda^ which indulges in further surprising 
modulations, until the tiuree-note motto returns 
with tremendous volume at the close, finishing 
quite unexpectedly on an agitated D major 
chord. 

The second movement starts like the song of 
an ancient minstrel, to the accompaniment of the 
harp, which is heard immediately in a long Intro- 
duction, whose harmonies actually suggest the 
sustained melody which the English horn soon 
introduces : 



With harp dear and strong The bard sings his song, Its 



tune lings out boM-lf ab • ove the list'-ning throng. 


There is a second broad singing melody, to 
which the strings play an accompaniment, giving 
a new effect, although the tones are similar; 
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heard froin strings as the orch • es • Ira sings. 


This is extended and amplified in various ways, 
until the English horn picks up the original tune 
again. Then a soft whispering of strings leads to 
an entirely new and surprising treatment of the 
main melody. 

Still another tune is heard in this astonishing 
movement, related to the rest, yet entirely dis- 
tinctive.. (This might be considered as a fragmen- 
tary Scherzo, introduced before the Finale ) : 



Franck cre-ales a web of ma - gic sound. 


In the Coda this material alternates with the sec- 
ond melody, preserving the originality of the 
movement right up to the finish. 

The Finale, after a brief Introduction, goes 
into a zestful syncopated tune, first played in the 
bass, (here transposed from D to A) : 
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A sGgM un-hend*)ng. So near ihe end • Ing. 


The second tune also hints at modern popular 
music, for it was literally borrowed for the song, 
jHardiffras: 



Gay Eke Mard-i* gras, brass choir, play loud*Iy. 


Instead of regular development, tlie main mel- 
ody of the slow movement is heard, again with 
the whispering comments of the violins. It ap- 
pears again still later, but ■\vith interruptions and 
decided rhythmic clianges. Finally it starts the 
Coda, ^vith full orcliestral volume. Then there is 
a complete reminder of the syncopated tlieme of 
the first movement, in two different keys. The 
opening motto of the whole symphony is also 
heard here, completing a final unity which binds 
together all tliree movements. It is such work- 
manshij), combined with distinctive melodic in- 
vention and close sympathy with the modern 
style of musical expression, that has made Cesar 
Franck’s single symphony so deservedly popular. 
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Outside of Germany and Austria, the country 
that has contributed most to symphonic litera- 
ture is Russia, Most of the outstanding Russian 
composers \vTote symphonies, in addition to other 
works, and the leading Russian composer of 
to-day, Rachmaninoff, is perhaps best known for 
his compositions in the symphonic style. 

But the most popular of Russian composers is 
unquestionably Peter Ilyitch Tscliaikowsky. 
(This spelling is tlie one most generally used, al- 
tliough you ^vill see it also as Tchaikovsky. Re- 
member that the tc or v stands for the sound of ff. 
Pronounce the at like the y in shy, making the 
whole name Tshy-'koff-slci, with the accent on the 
second syllable. Never mind his middle name.) 

TscUaikowsky lived from 1840 to 1893, mostly 
in Russia, but also for n time in Switzerland and 
Italy, besides touring various European cities 
(and even visiting New York in 1891) as con- 
ductor of his own compositions. His life was 
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quiet, but he was inclined to melancholy, and his 
extremely sensitive, sentimental nature was eas- 
ily affected by even trivial things about him. He 
taught at tlie ^Moscow Conservatory, and pro- 
duced a large amount of interesting and effective 
music, often utilizing Kussian folk-songs, al- 
though by no means nationalistic in liis attitude. 
His output includes six s5mipbonies, eleven op- 
eras, excellent concertos for the piano and the 
violin (among the most popular of their kind), 
songs, chamber music, and smaller orchestral 
works, among which his Nutcracker Suite, 
Marche Slav, 1812 Overture and Rovieo and 
Juliet Fantasy stand high in the affections of 
concert-goers. ' 

The first three symphonies of Tschaikowsky 
do not require detailed attention, as they are sel- 
dom heard in public. But tbe last three are all 
masterpieces of the romantic style, each witli at 
least the suggestion of a “program,” and all com- 
bining melodic beauty, spectacular orchestration, 
dramatically human appeal, and an impressive 
command of musical scholarship. Tschaikowsky 
was for a time almost too popular on the concert 
stage, and as a result his music is sometimes con- 
demned as obvious and superficial. An examina- 
Vitm ui Vns *iiiree great syirqAiuimJS Vne un- 

fairness of such a criticism. About the worst that 
can be said of Tschaikowsky that he knew 
music and life so well tliat he could make his com- 
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positions immediately successful with practically 
every listener, instead of waiting patiently for 
the appreciation that every piece of permanent 
music receives in time. 


tschaikowsky’s foueth symphony 

The story of man's struggle against Fate, so 
popular with composers in general, and so won- 
derfully portrayed by both Beethoven and 
Brahms, must have appealed tremendously to the 
introspective, poetic soul of Tsehaikowskj'. Cer- 
tainly it represents the basic idea of his fourth 
and sixth symphonies, and possibly the fifth as 
well. He himself has indicated this in letters re- 
garding the fourth symphony, and it is fairly 
clear that in this case at least the composer takes 
the optimistic rather than the pessimistic point 
of view. 

The fourth symphony (1877) opens with a 
trumpet call (horns and bassoons) which serves 
as a “motto” for the whole work, reappearing 
later and giving it a “cyclic” form. Tliis Intro- 
duction is quite definitely a challenge to Fate, 
robust and courageous: 
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After much expansion of this material, a sec- 
ond tune enters, rather moching in spirit, •with 
apparently no serious aim bej^ond showing off 
tlie possibihties of the wood-'wind in chromatic 
scales • 
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Thirds ia geni'le mo!'ion, Like the waves of o • cean 

There is also a touch of the major chord pattern, 
which Beethoven used for the triumphant Finale 
of his fifth symphony (see p. 98) but here com- 
ing down instead of going up, as he had it: 


Fdl in line. For (his mus'ic is yours and mine. 

Soon the motto is heard again, loudly played 
by the trumpets themselves, over a long drum 
roU. This begins the development, which pro- 
gresses through rhythmic imitations of the first 
theme, with occasional echoes of the motto, imtil 
the melody itself returns, but greatly abbrevi- 
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ated, and in a new key, which is unusual. The 
chromatic theme of the wood-wind also comes 
back, conventionally enough, with eventual re- 
minders of the interludes as well. 

A tremendous blast on the notes of the motto 
introduces the Coda, whicli later turns this ma- 
terial into something entirely new, largely by 
rhytlimic changes and a faster time: 



From there to the end it is mostly a rush to get to 
the final F octaves. (The key of the symphony is 
F minor.) 

The second movement starts right in with a 
plaintive slow melody, inevitably sung by the 
oboe, but with a second part in a far more encour- 
aging mood. The two might combine like this:* 



Some days we ut - ter plaint-lve sounds. And our com- 



plaint has ample grounds, The woHd is dull, the same old 

•Some of the notes of the second part have been put down an 
octave for singing 
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After a highly decorated repetition of this ma- 
terial, you hear what sounds like an echo of the 
main tune of the first movement, but turns out to 
be an anticipation of the subordinate tune for the 
second. It is sturdy and courageous, square-cut 
and straightforward: 



All lo-geth-er, 'afi lo-gelh-er, Ncv-er nund the 



kind ofweath-er. Step-ping for-ward, light -Ij danc-ing, 



Don’t you And lb's life en • tianc • ing? 


When the principal theme of this slow move- 
ment returns, you get another surprise, for its 
decorations are immistakable imitations of the 
wood-^vind scale passages in tlie first movement, 
with the flute and clarinet alternating. The Coda 
combines tlie two parts of the main slow melody 
in an interesting way, allowing the courageous 
chords to interrupt llie plaintive plirases. The 
bassoon then sings all of the first part, with a skip 
in the middle, almost as though it were an over- 
sight, and then, with various instruments making 
false starts on the same familiar tune, insistent 
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comes sUc • ca > lo. 


Tlie wood-^nnd passages soon begin to cut into 
this brazen display, eventually reminding us of 
the piz::icato theme itself, uliicli rouses the strings 
once more, until, after some false starts, they get 
together and repeat the whole of the pizzicato 
section 

There is a ^^himsIcal Coda, in uhich all three 
choirs compete, each insisting on its own spe- 
cialtj of tone color. It is a toss-up almost to the 
end, when the strings softly slip past the other 
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instruments, to win by a neck. (Wind instru- 
ments have throats, but no necks.) 

The Finale has a noisy opening, using the 
identical notes that start the familiar hymn tune, 
Joy to the World, which Handel composed. 
Actually they are nothing more than four de- 
scending tones of the scale, and if you look back 
you will be surprised to find that every movement 
of this fourth symphony of Tschaikowsky’s has 
started with such a descending scale tune. This 
Finale carries it right on down to the bottom, but 
with a whirl of strings camouflaging the middle: 



, P — 

Joy lo the world! 


The horns begin to play “Hail, hail’* (you can 
hardly keep from adding “the gang’s all here”) 
and then the real tune starts. This is an actual 
Russian folk-song, known as The Birch Tree, so 
why not use words that convey its original 
meaning? 



Far out io the wood, lit - tie birch • tree, 
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AilahiGIuE bB. 



This melody becomes more and more elabo- 
rately decorated as the movement proceeds, ivith 
the whirling scale passages a favorite form of 
musical fireworks. It serves as a subordinate as 
well as principal theme, and gives way only to a 
recapitulation of the “Joy to the World” open- 
ing with new variations. Its o^ti reminder intro- 
duces new touches of melody and harmony, and 
the Coda finally shouts it in the bass, while the 
strings are playing it four times as fast above, 
in snatches. 

The unity of the symphony is established when 
the motto rings out suddenly, loud and confident, 
in the brass dioir. Tliis is further emphasized by 
an echo of tlie plnase that produced so much of 
the melody of the first movement, and then a 
variant of “Joy to the World,” briefly heard be- 
fore, becomes a really important tune in its ovti 
right : 



Hur-rah, iJie day is won! Hnr-rah, the Job is dond 
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From there to the end of the symphony every- 
thing becomes more and more triumphant, with 
Fate definitely put in its place and humanity 
rampant on a field of scales and chords, finishing 
solidly on the key-note of F major. It is un- 
questionably a happy ending, and therefore a 
real achievement for its pessimistic composer. 


tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony 

The date of the fifth Tschaikowsky symphony 
is 1888, making it a fairly modern work. It has 
the unusual key of E minor, which up to that 
time had appeared prominently only in the 
fourth symphony of Brahms. 

It would be easy to interpret this fifth sym- 
phony of Tschaikowsky as also a struggle against 
Fate. But in view of man’s recent struggles 
against himself, which seem far more vitally sig- 
nificant, it may be possible to give it a spiritual 
meaning, with possible ideals of peace on earth, 
good will to men. Certainly this interpretation is 
justified by the religious cliaracter of the open- 
ing and close of this symphony. 

Its Introduction could again be called a motto, 
wbn.sa full sigoificance ivill not be teajized. until 
the Finale. Here it is in minor key, rather sub- 
dued, as though mankind were afraid to utter 
such thoughts aloud; 
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, f- f . 

See daj • light ar - riv • ing! 


Confidence is restored, and continues right into 
the development, which deals mostly with the 
second melody, with reminders of the skipping 
rhythm of the first rallying call. This theme is 
finally recapitulated in its original key, and the 
second tune also comes back, with the customary 
change of signature. The plaintive version is 
likewise heard once more, by which time you may 
realize that its accompaniment is taken from a 
part of the earlier melody, which has been re- 
versed abo%e. There is plenty of Coda, and it all 
ends very softly in a Iow% dying tremolo. 
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The slow movement begins ^vith a minor scale, 
played in cliords, something like the basis of the 
Brahms Chaconne in the Finale of liis fourth 
symphony. ( See p. 214.) But this is a mere Intro- 
duction to a lovely melody sung by the solo horn. 
This tune was used some years ago as incidental 
music to the play, The Song of Songs, with senti- 
mental words. It would seem to fit the modern 
situation better thus: 
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There is some subordinate melodic material, 
but these two passages stand out and really cre- 
ate the movement as a whole. An echo of the 
opening motto is heard just before the Coda, but 
this is ignored for the time being, and a long, soft 
chord finishes one of Tscliaikowsky’s most popu- 
lar lyric inventions. 

The composer’s independence asserts itself 
again in the third movement, which is a waltz, 
and a very attractive one. After all, why not a 
waltz, just as well as a Minuet? It is the same 
type of dance, adapted to different periods of his- 
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tory. Tschaikowsky may wish to emphasize the 
fact that he is dealing with ordmary, everyday 
people, and therefore lets liis Scherzo take this 
popular form. In any case, it is not a bad idea at 
all, and musically it works out very well. 


Tri - pU lime so gaihjr Brings a note of cheer. 

There are many variations on this theme, with 
some contrastmg material as well At the very 
end the foreboding tones of the introductory 
motto are heard again, and this time Tschaiko-w - 
sky IS ready to show us what he intends to do ^vith 
them. 

The start of the Finale gives it avay. The 
motto has been changed from mmor to major 
key, and you suddenly realize that it has the mak- 
ing of a fine, stirring tune. It is not long before 
this actually appears, in a triumphant march 
time, vrith the strings playing a steady accom- 
paniment of octaves in triplets. 


GIo • ry to God in the high • e$l. 
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These materials are developed and finally re- 
capitulated in an amazing display of musician- 
ship, with continuous melodic interest and fasci- 
nating experiments in orchestration. The original 
motto interrupts again, in its minor key of long 
ago, but the orchestra leaves no doubt as to its 
choice for a finish. It supph'es an elaborate ac- 
companiment in E major, just to show what it 
can do, and after only two measures of this 
sample, the majestic march begins for tlie last 
time, with everybody joining in to make it unani- 
mous. 

A Presto version of what was already a fast 
tune seems to hurry us toward the exits, but be- 
fore we leave ^re are astonished to hear a great 
blaring major version of the first theme of the 
first movement trumpeted by the brass, and it is 
through this tliat we reach the final E major 
chords, a most unexpected close to an extraordi- 
narj’^ sjTnphony. 

TSCHAIKOWSKT’s TATHETIQUE SYSrPHONY 

For his sixth and last symphony Tschaikow- 
sky supplied the title of Patheiique {Pathetic) y 
and tliis is all that is needed to make its program 
quite clear. It is by far the most pessimistic of 
the three, and practically unique in sj’mphonic 
literature in the despairing melancholy of its 
final movement. Yet it has been easily the most 
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popular of the Tschaikowsky symphonies, and 
will probably retain this position indefinitely, 
with increasing recognition of its many masterly 
strokes and of the true greatness of its concep- 
tion. It is full of melody, and by no means com- 
pletely “pathetic,” even though pathos and trag- 
edy unquestionably supply its basic mood. The 
symphony was witten in 1893, shortly before the 
composer’s death, which gives its title an added 
significance. 

A soft, mournful Introduction opens the 
Patketique Symphony with what seems once 
more a motto, in minor key. {Tlie key of the 
symphony as a whole is B minor.) But this four- 
note figure turns out to be the start of the first 
theme, which is far livelier in tempo and mood. 



Wbyso drcar-y? Why so wear - y? 


A great deal of orchestral excitement accom- 
panies the expansion of this theme, "with much 
emphasis on the decorative four notes of its sec- 
ond phrase, until the cellos begin to repeat them 
monotonously, as if to force the acceptance of a 
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second melody. There seems to be agreement on 
the part of the other strings, and a beautiful tune 
enters quietly, with much more of optimism, 
though still touched with pathos. (The key of 
tlie recapitulation is used, as closest to a vocal 
range. ) 



strain, It sounds more sane and not so full of 



pain. Sor • row is end-ed, Grief may be 



mended. It seems Tschaikowsky wiU be calm a • gain! 


An additional strain follows immediately, with 
a triple rhjdlim running tluough the treble, 
against pairs of beats in the bass, and then revers- 
ing the process in alternating imitation. 

The exposition ends very softly, and is inter- 
rupted by a sudden and startling crash, which 
sends the development off at top speed, mostly 
on snatclies from tlie first tlieme. Both melodies 
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are heard again, complete, and at the end a new 

and solemn theme rises from the brass, over a re- 

peated downward scale of B major, acting as a 
ground bass. 



On slow-ly march-in?, Aisles dim-Iy arch - ing — 


This Coda serves to bring the movement to an 
impressive close. 

The second movement is one of the few ex- 
amples of sustained 5-4 time in symphonic music, 
full of charm and originality. Actually such a 
beat is merely an alternation of twos and threes, 
yet it requires the inspiration of genius to keep 
such a rhythmic pattern moving consistently, as 
Tschaikowsky does. Here is a way to remember 
it: 



When you bs(-en lo noies in five • four Lme. 



Try lo Hunk of Ihe lune ibl fils ihts rhyme. 


After several variations of this tune, the com- 
poser seems to settle into melancholy once more, 
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No more chccr-ful. 


Even the repetition of the more cliecrful mel- 
ody cannot dispel tins mood entirely, and the 
movement ends nith sorrow predominating. 

Now comes one of Tschnikowsky’s most origi- 
nal creations. He upsets precedent first of all hy 
saving his slow movement for the last, and mak- 
ing his ‘third movement practically a Scherzo 
{Allegro, molto vivace ) ; and he also arrives at 
his principal theme by the individual method of 
building it gradually from short snatches, instead 
of conventionally stating it first and breaking it 
up later, as most composers would have done. 

At the start one hears nothing but galloping 
triplets in the strings, softly at first, and grad- 
ually becoming louder. Then from various in- 
struments short plirases arc heard, easily distin- 
guished hy their rhythmic pattern, ending in a 
decided sjmeopation, and these phrases become 
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steadily more prominent. One staccato sequence 
tries to straighten it out thus : 


But Tschaikowsky refuses to accept any of 
these suggestions until he has reached the point 
that would ordinarily demand a subordinate 
theme. Then suddenly, and at first softly, the 
whole melody is disclosed, of whidi there have 
been only hints thus far, but which has actually 
been the' basis of the entire movement. It will be- 
come a triumphant march of victory before long, 
so its words should have that significance ; 





work, and it must be done. 


The rest of the movement is mostly divided 
between the enjoyment and the anticipation of 
this melody, for it is never entirely out of sight. 
Now that we know the trick, it is all the more in- 
teresting to follow its tonal course. Tliis is all 
confidence, joy, optimism, high spirits. If tlie 
symphony liad ended here, or if this movement 
had been placed last among the four, Tscbaikow- 
sky might have shared popular honors with Bee- 
thoven’s own courageous Fate Symphony. But 
he deliberately refused the happy ending that 
most audiences demand, and gave w'ay in his 
Finale to the very depths of hopeless melancholy, 
with scarcely a redeeming note. 

The start of this final movement {Adagio 
lamentoso) is a terrific w'ail of human disappoint- 
ment and self-pity: 
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Each time that this strain returns it seems more 

desperate. Even the second and more melodious 

tune does little to brighten the gloom (with the 

second line do^vn an octave) : 



Symphonic conventions of development, re- 
capitulation and Coda are forgotten in the sus- 
tained gloom of tliis Finale. It is the second 
theme that liolds out to the end, but mth empha- 
sis on its most pathetic, wailing measures, and in 
the minor key of melancholy. Muttering syncopa- 
tions in the bass hold out no hope. It is all com- 
pletely tragic, the most thorough expression of 
introspective misery in the whole literature of 
music. 


BIMSKY-KORSAKOFf’s SCHEHERAZADE 

While there are many other Russian sympho- 
nies of interest and merit, public approval has 
concentrated on a work which is really a suite, 
yet of symphonic proportions, and frequently 
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found in place of a regular symphony on concert 
programs. This is the Scheherazade of Nikolai 
Rimsky-Korsakoflr (1844-1908). (Pronounce 
each syllable as spelled.) 

Since the suite, Trliich was originally a mere 
succession of disconnected dance movements, 
actually developed into the sjinphony as we 
know it to-day, it is perliaps legitimate to include 
here the most universally popular example of 
that form in its larger dimensions. The tempta- 
tion is the greater because Scheherazade is dis- 
tinctly a piece of program music, representing 
a series of pictures and stories which the com- 
poser himself made quite clear in his published 
comments. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff was one of the group of 
Russian composers who devoted themselves to 
restoring the folk elements in the music of their 
country and making it more truly nationalistic. 
He was particularly close to Moussorgsky, the 
outstanding genius of them all, and was to a 
great extent responsible for tlie opera, Ron's 
Godounoff, as we know it to-day. 

An amateur in spirit, and by vocation a naval 
officer, Rimsky-Korsakoff showed perhaps a 
greater adaptability than any of his colleagues, 
and was paTticularly successful in catching the 
spirit and melodic outlines of the Oriental music, 
which is so closely allied to the Russian. His omi 
operas included the fantastic Coq d’Or and 
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SadkOj the latter containing the familiar Song of 
India, which has reached even the fox-trot stage. 
He wrote symphonies and symphonic poems, as 
well as smaller orchestral works, but Schehera- 
zade, generally called a “symphomc suite,” is 
recogmzed as his masterpiece, and well deserves 
inclusion here. 

The literary materials of Scheherazade are 
taken from the famous Arabian Nights. The 
name is that of a favorite Sultana, who suc- 
ceeded in saving her own life and those of her 
companions by telling the Sultan each night a 
new story, so that eventually he could not bear to 
kill her, which had been his habit with wives in 
general. Thus the stories are literally the Thou- 
sand and One Nights, and this name appears in* 
the composer’s sub-title to his sjonphonic suite. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff made it clear that he did 
not want this background to be taken too liter- 
ally. Each movement, to be sure, represents a 
definite story and a different set of characters, all 
hound together by the recurrent theme of the solo 
violin which represents Scheherazade herself, 
sa5dng “Once upon a time.” But the composer 
says expressly “I meant these hints to direct but 
slightly the hearer’s fancy toward the path which 
my own fancy had followed, and to leave more 
detailed and particular conceptions to the will 
and mood of each listener.” 

So we are permitted to use our own interpre- 
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tations throughout, merely follo'n'ing the general 
outlines of Rimsky’s program. In some cases the 
same theme does duty in several ways, suggest- 
ing different characters and episodes. There is 
much that can he considered merely technical 
musicianship, with no thought of story or picture. 
Yet Scheherazade is essentially program music 
of the highest type, bringing us not only a musi- 
cal account of exciting adventures and fascinat- 
ing characters, but making vividly real the %\hole 
atmosphere of Orientalism by an almost unique 
command of melodic materials and subtleties of 
instrumentation. 

The suite opens with a brutally domineering 
theme, played in unison by trombone, tuba, 
horns, wood-wind and low strings, clearly repre- 
senting the Sultan Schariar himself, demanding 
that his bloodthirsty orders he obeyed. 



Sclra-riar calk forhis fair — Sul • laa-a. 


Soft chords answer timidly, and then v e hear 
the voice of Scheherazade herself, beautifully 
suggested by the solo «*iohn, soaring in florid pas- 
sages high up on the E string, and definitely an- 
nouncing the plan ^shicli is to keep the cruel 
Sultan interested and eventually sa^e her fife. 
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lell you a wond-er - fid ia!e! — 


The first story is that of Sinbad the Sailor, and 
the rocking tones of the cellos immediately create 
an illusion of the sea itself in motion. The Sul- 
tan’s theme now becomes a desciiption of Sm- 
bad’s ship, as it ploughs through the waves: 



Through the sea Siibbad’s ship is plung-iog' 


(The trill near the finish may have been origi- 
nally the Sultan’s voice shaking witli rage, but 
now represents equally well the tremblmg of the 
ship as it battles against the waters. ) There is a 
real ocean in this music, real sails, real winds 
and a real tropical sky, even a bit of a storm and 
ensuing calm. The story does not matter. You 
can read it in the Arabian Nights if you wish. 
This music is descriptive rather than narrative at 
the moment. 

A second melody, calmer and smootlier than 
the first, might he interpreted thus : 
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1 — I — ^ ^ I — I 

Tbo’ Ihe wind is doI strong, Still the ship glides a-long. 


That is all the thematic material Rimsky needs 
for his first picture. At the end the Sultan is 
heard again, but the voice of Schelierazade an- 
swers bravely, and we have the assurance that at 
least one more story will be heard. 

The second movement is called “The Tale of 
the Prince Kalendar,” and again it is impossible 
to tell exactly what the story may have been. 
The voice of Sclieherazade is heard again, accom- 
panied by the harp, as before, but vith a little 
more confidence, and closing witli a brilliant ca- 
denza of musical ornamentation. Then the bas- 
soon begins the story, %vhich evidently deals wth 
a rather grotesque character. (The Kalendars 
were a species of wandering fakirs, among whom 
a prince ould in any case hare some comic sig- 
nificance.) 
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There is a suggestion of exotic dances, and 
eventually the apparent calm of the scene is 
rudely interrupted by a loud fanfare: 


Hark-en aD!— A men*a - ringlrum-pct call' 

What happens then is enigmatic, but excitement 
is plentiful. Trumpets answer each other in defi- 
ant tones, and there is conflict in the air. 

In the third movement the mood becomes 
qiiieter again. This musical story has the title 
*‘The Young Prince and the Young Princess.*’ 
According to the original, these two were brother 
and sister, and known as “cliildren of the Moon.” 
The charming melody at the start immediately 
suggests the Prince, still in his boyhood: 






T — r-ry r—Tt^ 

ti • ny fttlUerewas ma-ac nH-tf*!; wttl. 


Again the voice of Sclichernzade is Iieard at tlie 
close, and it is now apparent that her trick has 
worked, and that she can go on telling stories to 
tlie Sullan indefinitely. 

The Finale has a compound title: “Festival at 
Bagdad, The Sea. The Vessel is Wrecked upon 
a Rock Surmounted by a Bronze Warrior.” 
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INIost of this may he gathered from the music, 
although some of the detail are obscure. 

The Sultan's voice is heard again at the start, 
but once more Scheherazade distracts his atten- 
tion, and the musical description of the Bagdad 
Festival assures us that he will be occupied for 
some time to come. TJiis theme is lively and pic- 
turesque: 



lime lo a sim-ple rhyme. 


We hear echoes of the Princess theme, from 
the preceding movement. The excitement rises 
again and again. We are back on the sea once 
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more and this time the storm-winds are unmis- 
takable. The magnetic rock looms up, witli the 
bronze warrior on top. The ship craslies, and all 
is over. TJie wood-wind reminds us of the calm 
after the storm, and Scheherazade utters her 
story-telling theme once more, through the voice 
of the solo violin. The Sultan seems by this time 
persuaded that his wife is worth keeping ali\e; 
and the violin soars to exquisite harmonics, as 
the chords in tlie orchestra indicate a Iiappy 
ending. 






DVORAK’S NEW WORLD SYMPHONY 


It is fitting that this book should close with 
an American symphony, even though it was writ- 
ten by a visiting Bohemian. Anton Dvordk 
(184!l-1904) came to New York in 1892, as 
Director of the National Conservatory, and lived 
in this country until 1895. (Pronounce his name 
as if it had an sh in the middle of it: Dvore- 
shock. Much of the work on his American sym- 
phony was done at Spillville, Iowa, where there 
was a colony of Bohemians, with whom he felt 
more at home than he did in New York, 

Dvorak composed seven symphonies alto- 
gether, of which two were published after his 
death, eight operas, three concertos, two oratorios 
and other choral works, much chamber music, 
piano pieces and songs, and some fine orchestral 
compositions of tlie smaller type. He taught at 
the Conservatory in Prague, and had a strong 
influence on European as well as American mu- 
sicians- Brahms openly selected him as his own 
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successor in the field of corfiposition, and Liszt 
also greatly admired his work. 

The symphony From the Nexo World is num- 
ber five in Dvorak’s list, and by far his best work 
in that form. Wlietber it is predominantly 
American or Bohemian has been much discussed, 
and really makes little difference. He composed 
an American string quartet, which contains 
negro themes, and it is logical to suppose that he 
was at least influenced to some extent by our 
negro music, with which he must have been 
familiar. 

The important point is that Dvorak was able 
to express himself in an individual fashion, under 
new conditions, producing something that 
pleased his American listeners (and still does), 
certainly suggesting enough of the negro idiom 
to give it a native touch, and yet sacrificing noth- 
ing of the instinct for melody that he had inlier- 
ited abroad, or of tlie excellent musicianship that 
characterized all his work. Actually the Nexv 
World Symphony is far more American in spirit 
than many a composition written by an Ameri- 
can born musician, enslaved by European tradi- 
tions and too timid to try to express what tlie 
average hearer will recognize as belonging to thf 
Dnited States. 

The Nexo World Symphony, completed in 
1893, is in E minor. There is a substantial Intro- 
duction, mostly for the creation of atmosphere, 
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ffital can pfease us ev’ - ry (fay. 


It is the third melody of this first movement that 
carries the conviction of a negro background. 
Nobody could overlook its close relationship with 
the tune of Swing Low, Sweet Chariot. (There 
is an old slave song which is even closer to 
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The development is compaMtively simple, 
dealing entirely with the first melody, which re- 
appears in the recapitulation, along with its 
melodic successors. The Coda contents itself with 
further treatment of the first theme, leading to 
E minor chords at the finish. 

Kow conies the famous Largo, the slmv.move- 
ment, which William Arms Fisher has made fa- 
miliar to a new public by his words, “Goin’ 
Home,” accepted by many as an authentic spirit- 
ual, but actually a white man’s text to a white 
European’s music. You will find it quite easy and 
satisfactory to sing “Coin’ Home” to this melody 
(it has since been borrowed again for the popular 
tune of Wagon Wheels ) , and it adds to the negro 
atmosphere of the symphony, although this can 
hardly be called basically a negro theme. 

The main melody of this slow movement, after 
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an Introduction of solemn chords, is sung by the 
English horn, and these words may be a reminder 
of that fact, and of its plaintive, simple spirit: 



— — I r-r — 

Ten-der, hue# eY-ernev, human heart-lhrobs' call. 
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A loud repetition of the first tune is followed by 
softer snatches, with interlarded echoes of the 
opening theme of the whole symphony. Then 
comes a. second Trio^ melodically rather common- 
place, built mostly on tlie tones of the major 







dvorae: 


theme once more, Tvhispers snatches of the 
Scherzo time, and swings from the floor for a 
final fortissimo chord in E minor. 

The Introduction to the Finale starts with oc- 
taves and chords which may have been derived 
from the chord progression at the beginning and 
end of tlie slow movement. But their fimction is 
merely to bring on another big E minor theme, 
which supplies most of the melody for this last 
movement. It has an almost prophetic sound : 
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A subordinate theme of the Au revoir tj'pe 
cuts in soon, with hints of postilion horn-calls in 
the accompaniment: 



Keep e?’-!y (biaitfurrd in cur new world! 


After some passages that sound strangel}’’ like 
Three Jilind Mice, the development alternates 
the broad and the skipping parts of the earlier 
melody, and soon arrives at an effect which, 
w hether accidentally or deliberately, is quite obvi- 
ously American. The broad theme, which has 
been changed from minor to major key, sud- 
denly has its notes doubled into a rhythmic pat- 
tern that strongly suggests Yankee Doodle, 
with some melodic resemblance as well. Try it 
and see if you agree: 



The same effect, with elaborations, appears 
several times, which makes it seem intentional. 
The recapitulation of both melodies, horvever, 
ebrainates further theorizing. There is a long, 
elaborate Coda, starting ■with a reminder of that 
syncopated opening tlieme of the symphony 
which has been so prominent all the way through, 
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then splitting the first theme of the FincHe again, 
■with another snatch of the opening, and finally 
bringing back even bits of the slow movement 
and the Sclier::o, a thematic summary such as no 
symphony had ever made before. It is the synco- 
pated opening that hangs on at the finish, and 
its octaves e\entuaUy form the bass to the E 
major chords with which the Nexo World Sym- 
phony inevitably ends. 
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No APOLOores are made for restricting tlie 
body of Ibis boob to t)iirty-six symphonic works. 
They are the ones that, on tiie whole, are most 
likely to be heard over the radio or on the concert 
stage, and if anyone has a clear idea of the prin- 
ciples that underly all their individual designs, 
it will not be difficult to grasp, perhaps even at 
a first hearing, tlie significance of some of the 
compositions that could not be included here. 

Emphasis has purposely been laid on the tunes 
of these symphonies, for “by their tunes ye shall 
know them.” If you can recognize one or more 
themes from each movement of a great sym- 
phony, you are in possession of the points of con- 
tact which create familiarity. The tunes are the 
chaiacters in these dramas of absolute music. 
Their development and treatment constitute 
plots, conflicts and suspense, just as surely as 
those factors appear in a play or a novel. 

Eventually you will be able to follow all such 
details of plot, and take the same interest in the 
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welfare of melodic dramatis personae as in the 
adventures of any hero or heroine of fiction. Re- 
member always that the human equation is essen- 
tial to good art. A mere command of formulas 
and technique "^vill not make a symphonic com- 
poser, any more tlian the abilitj' to •write words 
on paper makes a novelist or a plaj'wriglit. There 
must be human interest in the basic materials 
as well as in the manner in which they are used. 

It has been impossible to avoid tlie use of some 
technical terms, and if the text does not make 
these clear at tlie time, tliey can be looked up im- 
mediately in the Glossary at the back of the book. 
Biographical information can also be found 
there, both on tlie composers discussed and on 
many others who had to be omitted from the body 
of the book. The list of phonograph records 
should also be helpful, and it is strongly recom- 
mended that they be used whenever possible, so 
that the ear can grasp what the eye alone might 
not comprehend. 

There are many lovely things in the great sym- 
phonies which cannot be described in print, or 
followed by note, but whicli a listener of e\en 
limited experience will quickly learn to appreci- 
ate. Some of these things ha^e been only brieflj’ 
indicated, and some luid to be passed by alto- 
gether, for fe.ar of burdening the reader with a 
mere teclinical vocabulary. It does not matter if 
you are not alw.ays aware of what a composer is 
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doing with his materials. Keep track of them as 
far as possible, and leave the rest to your instinc- 
tive enjoyment of beauty. 

If you try to sing the words to some of the 
tunes, don’t worry about the correctness of 
tempo or key. The main thing is to make it as 
easy as possible for you to remember these basic 
materials, for through them alone can you be- 
come really familiar with any symphony as a 
whole. You can easily find out, through records 
and public performances, how these themes really 
sound in the orchestra. Please do not under any 
circumstances sing the words into the ear* of a 
neighbor at a concert 

It may have been gathered by this time that 
the author of this book is distinctly fond of sym- 
phonic music. You are right in that guess, and 
you^^can have the same pleasure yourself by 
simply listening when you have the chance, 
grasping the more obvious beauties first, and 
gradually branching out into more and more de- 
tail, as though you were coming back again and 
again to a cathedral, to find something beyond 
the first impressions of arches and stained glass. 
A symphony is truly a cathedral m the architec- 
tuie of music, a climax of absolute and abstract 
yet human and practical beauty, on which cen- 
turies of loving workmanship have been spent to 
bring it to an aesthetic and spiritual perfection 
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{For class room use^ or cheeking up m general) 

Pages 1-9 

What IS the meamng of the word symphony ? ^Vhat com 
poser IS called the father of the symphony ^ What nickname 
was applied to him* What are the general characteristics of 
Haydns masic* How did the Surpme Symphony get its title? 
Sing the first tune m this symphony (after the Introduction) 
How does the second tune of the first movement go? Sing the 
melody of the second movement, and clap hands or stamp on the 
surprise chord How does the Menuetlo start * IVliat is the tune 
of the Trio^ Smg the mam tune of the Finale of the Surprise 
Symphony 

Pages 9-17 , 

How did Haydn come to write his London symphonies? 
How many were there altogether* What is the hey and date of 
the symphony specifically called London^ Describe and sing 
the opening notes 'What is the first real tune? ^Vhat can you re- 
member of the second tune* How does the Menuetio start* Sing 
or whistle the start of the Trio How does the Finale begin? Sing 
the countermelody What other tune do you know m this Finale? 

Pages 17-22 

How does the word clock apply to Haydn s symphony of 
that name? Sing the first melody What is the second tune* 
What IS the rhythmic significance of the second movement* Sing 
the first tune of this movement Sing the start of the Menuetta 
Can yon whistle the tune of the Tno^ What sort of accompani 
ment has it* Give the two melodies of the Finale of the Clock 
Symphony 

Pages 22-29 

How did Haydns Oxford Symphony come to be written? 
Sing the melody of the Intiodjction and the two other tuneo of 
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the first movement Describe the form of such a movement Why 
xs it called sonata form 5* What is the difference between a sym 
phony and a sonata’’ What is a concerto > Sing the melodj of 
the Adagio of the Oxford Symphony \Vhat is the Minuet melody^ 
Describe the regular form of a Minuet How did the Trio get its 
name? Describe the Trio in this Mmuet Give the m^m tune of 
the Finale of the Oxford Symphony 

Pages 29-36 

Tell what you know about Haydns Military Symphony Why 
was it so called^ IVhat is the melody of the Introduction^ Smg 
the first and second themes What is the tune of the second 
movement of the Military Symphony^ Suig or whistle the open 
mg of the third roo\ement and the tune of the Trio Sing the 
mam theme of the Finale of the Military Symphony of Haydn 
Which of the Haydn symphonies do you prefer, and why ^ 

Pages 37-47 

Give a brief account of the life of Mozart IVhat were his 
three outstanding aymphomes^ How does Mozart s symphony 
in G minor differ immediately from those of Haydn ^ What is 
its opening tune’ Give two more melodies m its first movement 
Describe the opening of the Andonti and sing its first theme 
What other tune do you know m this movement’ Give the tunes 
of the Minuet and its Trio What are the two tunes of the Finale 
of Mozarts symphony in G minor’ 

Pages 47-53 

How does Mozart s symphony in E flat differ from the other 
two’ What are the unportant notes of the Introduction’ Smg 
the themes of the first movement What is the mam melody of 
the Andante^ Can you sing a second tune from this movement’ 
Identify the opening melody of the Minuet, singing it if possible 
How does the Tno go’ Smg or whistle the start of the Finale 

Pages 53-60 

■When was Mozart s Jupiter Symphony written and what is its 
key’ Can you explain its name’ What melodies of the first 
movement can you remember’ How does the slow movement 
start ’ What is the chief Minnet melody, and of what does it re 
mmd you? What parts of the Finale can you smg’ How is the 
Coda lematkable’ Which of the Mozart symphonies do you pre- 
fer, and why? 
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Pages 61-70 

Tell what you know about Beethoven and compare him with 
Haydn and Mozart What isas lus method of composing^ What 
are the melodies m the opening movement of Beetitoiens first 
symphony^ Sing the tunes of the second movement MTiat does 
the word Scherso imply, and how does it relate to Beethoven^ 
Sing the tunes of the Mmuet and its Trio in Beethoiens first 
symphony Describe the start of the Ftnale and sing its two 
melodies 

Pages 70-76 

^Vhat was the dale of Beethovens second svmphony? How 
does it di^er from the first? What is its key? Give the melodic 
themes of its first moiement How has tl e chief slow melodv of 
this Symphony become familiar? Can you sing it? W7iat other 
melodies can you remember in the slow rooicment? ^Mlat is a 
novel feature of the third movement? Giye its mam melody and 
that of the Tno Wliat themes of the Ftnale can you sing? 

Pages 77-05 

What IS the name of Beethovens third symphony and why? 
Give its date and key, and tell what tou know of its history 
^Vllat tunes can you sing from its first movement? 'What is the 
character of the second moiement? Can you sing its three 
melodies? What is the first tune of the Seher o? Wliat dors the 
Trio represent, and how docs it go? How many tunes can jou 
remember in the Ftnale? 

Pages 85-91 

Compare Beethoven s fourth symphony with the Erotca Wliat 
IS its date and key? Sing the melody of tlie Intro iuction What 
other melodies of the first movement do yon know? What hrmn 
does the start of the slow movement suggest? Can you sing 
Beethoven s melody? IVliat are the melodies of the Menuetta and 
its Tno^ Can you whistle the first tune of the Ftnale and sing 
the second? (Not at the same time) Wliat is the form of the 
Ftnale of the fourth symphony? 

Pnges 91-101 

How many symphonies did Beethoven write? How do yon 
explain the popularity of the fifth? What is its kev and date? 
W hat do the opening notes represent, and how would you sing 
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them? How much of the first theme can you remember^ What is 
the second theme of the first movement? What other melodies 
do you recall in this movement? Sing both parts of the slow 
melody of the fifth symphony How js this material treated in 
the second movement^ With what earlier music could the open 
ing of the third movement be compared? Describe the Trto and 
whistle some of it if possible Sing as many tunes of the Finale 
as you know 

Pages 101-107 

What IS the name of Beethoven’s sixth symphony^ How Is il 
related to the fifth? What are its individual characteristics^ 
Give Beethovens explanation of the first movement Sing the 
opening theme Can you remember any other melodies in this 
movement^ What did Beethoven call the second movement^ 
How much of it can you remember^ What bird calls are imitated 
in this movement^ What is the atmosphere of the third move 
menti and what did Beethoven call it^ What is its main melody? 
What natural phenomenon is described next? How did Beethoven 
explain his Finale^ What does the Introduction represent^ Sing 
the mam melody of the Finale of the Pastoral Symphony 

Pages 107-114 

What 19 the date and key of the seventh symphony^ How is it 
usually interpreted? What are the two outstandmg melodies of 
the fir«t movement^ Sing the main theme of the second movement 
and its countermelody Can you remember another tune in this 
movement’ \Vhat are the two chief tunes of the third movement 
{Presto)^ Sing or whistle the first tune of the Finale Can you 
remember any further melody in this movement? 

Pages 114-121 

How is Beethovens eighth symphony related to the seventh? 
Wliat IS its character and how do they differ’ Sing its opening 
melody and whistle the second if possible What is the siguifi 
cance of the second movement’ Smg both of its tunes Sing the 
Minuet melody and its Trto Try to sing or whistle the two 
melodies of the Finale of the eighth symphony 

Pages 121-132 

How does Beethoven s ninth symphony differ from all the 
others? How long after the eighth was it finished’ How early 
had he begun to work on it? How much of the first movement 
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can you remember? (Smg or whistle.) Describe the Scherzo. 
How many of its tunes can yon sing? Sing the opening melody 
of the slow movement (^Adagio"). What other themes can you re- 
call m this movement? What is the significance of the opening 
of the Finale^ Describe the steps leading to the announcement 
of the choral melody. What poem did Beethoven use to put 
words to this melody? Smg it. Describe the Various treatments 
of this theme How does the baritone solo introduce it? What 
surprising variation on the mam theme is given by the orchestra? 
What was this type of mstrnmentatiou called in Beethoven’s 
time? ^Vhat counter-theme is sung by the solo tenor? What new 
theme is introduced by the male voices? Describe its treatment. 
IIow does it finally sound in fast time? Which of the Beethoven 
symphonies do you prefer, and why? » 

Pages 133-138 

Tell what you know of the life of Franz Schubert. What are 
the important points in connection with bis Unfinished St/m- 
yhony? What is its key and date? How does the Introduction 
go? ^Vllat is the first theme^ Sing the second melody. What mod- 
ern tune Was borrowed from U, and why? Sing the first melody 
of the slow movement. What instrument plays the second melody, 
and how does it go? 

Pages 139-143 

■When did Schubert write his fifth symphony in B-flat? How 
old was he at the time? What earlier composer does its style 
suggest? Smg the two melodies of the first movement of this 
symphony, W’hat is the mam theme of the slow movement? What 
is the key of the Menuelto, and how does its mam tune go? What 
change of key does the Trio present? How does it go? ^\^lat are 
the two tunes of the Finale of Schubert’s B-flat symphony? 

Pages 143-150 

■What is the key of Schubert's tenth symphony? 'When was it 
completed, and how close was this date to the death of the com- 
poser? ^Vho discovered the symphony and when? By what other 
number is it known, and why? tVhal are its general character- 
istics and with what earlier symphony can it he compared? 
What is the melody of the Introduction^ Describe or sing the 
actual first theme. How does the second tune go? What is the 
mood of the opening of the second moiement? What instrument 
plays the first melody, and how does it go? ^Wiat other tones 
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can you lemember in this slow movement^ How does the Scfeerso 
resemble that of Beethoven’s ninth symphony^ Can you sing its 
opening theme? IVhat is the second tune? Sing the mam melody 
of the Trto^ How does the Finale open? What is its second tune? 
Wliat melody appears in the development section, and with 
what others can it be compared? 

Pages 151-158 

Tell what you know of the life of Robert Schumann \Vhen 
was his Spring Symphony written and how is its name justified? 
What instruments play tlie introductory theme? How does it go? 
What 13 the real first melody ? Sing the second tune and describe 
its mood \Vhat is the spirit of the slow movement and bow does 
its opening tune go? What is the form of this movement? IVhat 
individual device is used in going into the Scherzo? What is its 
opening theme and answer? Name another unusual feature of 
this Scherzo How do the two Tuos differ in time? \Vhat are 
theip melodies? What new thought appears m the Finale^ Smg 
the Introduction What is the first tune, and how can it be inter- 
preted? Sing the second tune What part does the introductory 
theme now play? What other details can you remember in the 
rest of this symphony? 

Pages 158-163 

Why is Schumann's fourth symphony incorrectly numbered? 
What was it originally called? How can it be compared with the 
Spring Symphony? Describe the opening theme, and whistle it if 
possible Smg the second tunc What mstrument plays the open- 
ing of the Romanse^ What composers later imitated this effect? 
Sing the melody How is this slow movement continued by Schu- 
mann? What is the spirit of the Scherzo^ Smg the opening 
melody 'tVhat is the second tune, and how does it change the 
mood? What are the characteristics of the opening of the Fmale, 
and how could it be sung? Can you whistle the second theme of 
the Finale^ ^Vhat memorable tune occurs m the Coda^ Describe 
and smg it 

Pages 163-167 

How is Schumann’s symphony m C major numbered? What 
is its date? Describe the opening and compare it with other 
similar effects Smg it What is the first real theme? Describe the 
subordinate theme In what ways is the second movement origi 
nal? Describe its opening theme, and whistle it if possible How 
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does the first Trio go? Sing the melody of the second Trto Smg 
the mam melody of the slow movement (Adagio) What do you 
know of the subordmate theme in this third movement? How 
does the mam melody of the Finale go? What is the spirit of the 
finish? 

Pages 168-173 

What IS the date of Schumann s Rhenish Symphony, and 
where does it stand m his life? What number is it generally 
given, and why? ^Vhat is the significance of its title? Describe the 
symphony in general Sing the openmg theme of Schumann’s 
Rhenish Symphoiiy How does the second theme suggest Wagner, 
and how does it go? ^Vliat mdividoality is shown by the Scherzo^ 
Smg its chief tune What is the key of this symphony, and what 
other Wagnerian relationship does it suggest? ^Vhat is the mam 
theme of the slow movement? In what way does Schumann 
upset the conventions of the symphony after the slow move 
aenl? How can you characterize this additional movement? 
Smg its chief theme In what spirit does the Finale open? Smg 
its first melody Describe and sing the second theme of this 
Finale Which of Schumann s four symphonies do you like best, 
and why? 

Pages 174-179 

Wb&t do you know of Mendelssohn’s life? What are hia two 
most popular symphonies? Which was written first, and when? 
Bzplam the name of the liaban Symphony Smg its openmg 
theme What is the second melody? How is this material de 
veloped? "SVhat is the character of the second movement? Smg 
its first theme What is the second tune? How does the form of 
this movement differ from the conventional? ^Vhat is the open- 
ing tune of the third movement? Its spirit? How does the Trto 
begin, and what instruments are used? How does tlie Finale 
justify the name of the symphony? Smg or whistle its mam 
tune 

Pages 179-184 

What was the date of Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony^ How 
did It get its name? Wiat is its Ley? Smg the Introduction How 
does the first theme go? Sing the second theme What is the 
Scotch cliaracteristic appearing m the second movement? Sing 
or whistle the mam theme What is the second theme, and how 
does it differ m scale Irom the first? How does the mood Jiange 
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in the third movement^ Sing both its melodies What is the 
mood of the Ftnale^ Sing its fdiief melody Which of these two 
symphonies of Mendelssohn do you piefei, and why ? 

Pages 185-194 

Give a brief summary of the life and personality of Brahms 
With what earlier composers can he be compared > Give the date 
and key of his first symphony What program does it suggest, 
paralleled by what earlier symphony^ What is the significance 
of the Introduction? Sing the first theme Describe the first 
movement and sing as much of it as you can What is the mood 
of the second movement? Sing its opening melody What is the 
significance of the oboe melody that follows ? Sing it How does 
the orchestra take up this melody > What important change 
occurs m the opening theme? How could it be sung? How does 
the third movement start ^ What is the instrumentation of the 
melody? What other suggestion^ of the Beethoven fifth syw 
phony do you find^ Sing the answer to the challenge of Fate 
Smg the chief theme of the Ftnale How does Brahms suggest 
the Wcstnunater Chime’ Smg this brief theme What is the final 
theme utroduced by the brass’ 

Pages 194-201 

How does the second Brahms symphony suggest a new parallel 
With Beethoven’ IVhat is Us key and date? WTiat novel feature 
appears at the start? iVhat is the pattern of the opemng theme 
and where else did he use sinnlar cfi’ects m the same key’ Smg 
the opening melody as far as possible Can you whistle any of 
the phrases that follow this? iVhnl js the spirit of the second 
tune, and how does it go’ How did Brahms become familiar with 
gypsy music? Smg the opening theme of the second movement 
Can you whistle Us subordinate theme’ How does the tfird 
movement start, and what is the instrumentation’ How does 
Brahms change this tune’ How docs he handle the Trto^ IVliat 
IS the character and tunc of the first theme of the FinaU^ Sing 
the second melody Describe the rest of the symphony 

Pages 201-208 

Which of Becthmens titles might he applied to the third 
symphony of Brahma’ What is its date and key’ How did 
Brahms interpret the opening notes? Can jou smg tins motto 
What 13 the first theme’ Smg the second theme How is the fir t 
theme changed at the close of the first movement? What is th<: 
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character of the second movement^ WTiat is the mstruraentation 
at the start^ Sing the mam melody What earlier melody, by an- 
other composer, is suggested by the start of the third move- 
ment^ Wliat is its instrumentation here^ Can you sing the 
Brahms theme ^ Gne the second theme of the third movement 
^Miat solo instrument appears m a reminder of the first theme ^ 
What IS the opening of the Finale of the third symphony of 
Brahms’ ^Vhat other details and melodies can you remember m 
this movement’ How is the ending of the symphony individual’ 

Pages 208-215 

Give the date and key of Brahms* fourth symphony Describe 
and sing its opening theme. AVliat are the two melodies of its 
second theme’ Wiat mdividual touches are found m the re 
capitulation’ Describe the opening of the slow moicment Sing 
the mam melody Wliat w the second theme, and by what mstru 
ments is it introduced’ What is the character and melody of the 
opening theme of the third movement’ Describe and sing the 
subordinate theme ^\^lat new melodic idea is introduced before 
the close of the movement’ Describe Ibe character and structure 
of the Finale Sing the basic theme ^liat do yon know about the 
Chaconne and Passaeagha forms’ ^Miich title could best be ap- 
plied to this movementj and why? How many variations on the 
basic theme does this movement contam’ Try and follow these 
variations in an actual hearing of the Pinole ^^hlch of the four 
Brahms symphonies do you like best, and why’ 
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Pages 222-234 

What significance has Snssia m the symphonic field ^ 'Who is 
the most popular Russian composer^ Give a summary of his life 
Hotv many symphonies did Tschaikowsky write Which ones are 
outstanding^ What basic idea is common to these symphonies^ 
What IS the motto of Tscbaihowsky s fourth symphony, and how 
can it be interpreted > Sing the opening theme 'What mstru 
ments are featured in the second tune? How could it be sung’ 
What other melodic materials of the first mo% ement can you re 
member? How does the first tune appear in the Coda^ What is 
the key of this symphony > Sing both parts of the opening 
melody of the second movement What instrument first carries 
the tune? How does the second tune go? tVhat ate some of the 
devices used by Tschaikowshy m the rest of this movement^ 
What are the individual characteristics of the ScheTso'^ How 
did the composer describe it? Can you sing or wbistle the mam 
theme? How does the Tno go^ What is the brass version of the 
pissteato theme* Describe the Coda How does the Pinole open* 
\Vhat hymn does it suggest* What was the main melody ongi 
nally, and how is it introduced* Sing it How is it treated later 
m the movement* In what way does Tschaikowsky achieve a 
final unity? What variant of the opening tune is heard* What 
IS the spirit of the finish * 

Pages 234-241 

Give the date and key of Tschaikowsky's fifth symphony 
How can it he interpreted as a whole* What is the motto* Sing 
the first theme How could it be interpreted* ^Vhat rhythmic 
characteristic has it* Sing the second theme How is this theme 
partially inverted* ^Vliich melody is most prominent in the de 
velopment section* How does the slow moi ement begin, and of 
what does this remind you* What is the chief melody, and what 
instrument has it first? Give the second strain of tins melody 
What modern dance form appears in the third movement* Sing 
the mam theme How is the motto used at the start of the Pinole? 
Sing the major theme that results from this change tVliat other 
tunes can you remember m the Ftnale^ Wliat earlier material 
IS introduced at the close* 

Pages 241-248 

'What can you tell about Tschaikowsky’s sixth symphony? 
Give its date, key and special name Sing the introductory notes 
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How are they related to the first theme > "Wliat is the second 
theme^ Wliat additional melody appears near the close of the 
first movement^ What rhythmic indmduality appears in the 
second movement^ How could the mam theme be sung^ hat is 
the subordinate theme, and what is its mood^ AVliat original 
ideas does the Scherso contain^ What can you remember of the 
preliminary snatches of the mam theme? How does the theme 
itself go^ How does the last movement differ from the con 
/entional Finale^ "N^niat is its opening theme^ Can vou sing the 
second melody? ^Vhat is the final effect of the Pathctique ijym 
phony of Tschaikowsky^ ^\Tiich of these three symphonies by 
Tschaikowsky do you prefer, and why ^ 

Pages 218-257 

^^Hiat do you know about Rimsky Korsakoff^ Wliy is his 
Scheherazade included among symphonies^ On what famous col 
lection of stories is it based^ What does its title mean* Would 
you call this absolute (pure) or program music? How can the 
opening theme be interpreted and sung* \Miat is Scheherazade's 
personal theme and what does it represent* \Miot is its first 
instrumentation* Can you sing it* ^\hat is the first story and 
how 18 it suggested by the music* How is its main theme related 
to earlier materia! in the suite* Sing it in its new form Mliat 
•s the second theme* How does the morement end* Wiat is the 
title of the second movement* How docs it open* Wiat is the 
main theme* ^\Tiat other melodic material can you remember* 
Wiat is the title of the third moiemenl, and what story is its 
basis? Smg both of the melodies How docs this movement end* 
Wiat subjects are treated m the Finale? How docs it open* 
Sing the Bagdad Festival theme ^Miat second melody can you 
remember* Mliat materials return in the remainder of the move* 
ment* How is the close worked out, and what is its significance* 
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theme that follows^ What earlier melodies are echoed in this 
movement^ What Is the jnain theme of the Scherso^ How does 
the Trto go^ Can you remember the second Tno^ What is the 
main theme of the Fmalef What other melodies can you remem 
bet in this movement ? What American tone is suggested in the 
development* What earlier material appears before the close* 
Which of all the symphonies lo this book are your favorites* 
What final comments can you make on symphonies in general* 
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d The first letter of the musical alphabet, representing the sixth 
tone m the perfect scale of C major The tone to which the whole 
orchestra tunes , the second highest string of the violin Also an 
Italian and French preposition, meaning to, at, by, m, etc 
A tempo literally in time , i e returmng to the tempo used 
earlier, a cappella in the manner of a choir, referring to nnac 
companied vocal music, a caprtccto at pleasure, in a free style, 
olla breve common time (4-4) with two instead of four beats 
to a measure, indicated by a vertical line through the signature 
(C), and usually making the tempo twice as fast as otherwise, 
alia mareta in march style olla modema in modern style 
alia iurca in Turkish style (with cymbals, triangle, etc), olla 
stngara m gypsy style 

Abtalute matte Pure music, without aid of words descriptive title, or 
a ‘program of any kind See Program Music. Most symphonies are 
absolute music, dependmg for their appeal on the tonal patterns of 
rhythm melody, harmony, tone color and form instead of a musical 
story or picture 

Accelerando Italian term meaning ‘growing faster 
Accent Emphasis on a particular note, either through playing it louder 
than the rest or through Its length or its position at the start of a 
measure (where it automatically receives the strongest beat of the time) 
Accidental A sharp flat or natural sign (and the result ng tone) occur 
ring irregularly, not part of the general key s gnature of a composition 
Accompaniment The music that accompanies a melody 
AeouiUet The science of musical tones caused by regular vibrations 
of the nir (as distinguished from noises caused bj irregular vibrations) 
The acoustics of an auditorium are considered good or bad according 
to the effectiveness of a musical performance or spoken uords from the 
stage 

Adagio Slow time, hence a slow movement in a symphony Adagiello 
slightly faster than Adagto also a shorter Adagio movement 
Adaptation. An arrangement of music differing from Its origmal form. 
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Ad Ubttum At pleasure m freestyle Generally shortened to ad fi5 
Agitato Italian ivord meaning agitated Commonly used of tremolo 
cl ords or s ngic notes rapidly repeated but also of an ag tated style 
Air Melody, tune 

A1 alia To the in tl e, in the style of etc See under A abore. 
AUargando Ital an for growing slower 

Allegro Literally happy, cheerful , hence, lively in rapid time Fre 
qucntly applied to the first movement of a symphony, particularly after 
s slow introduction Allegretto not as fast as Allegro 
Allemande A German dance appearing as one of the movements of the 
classic su te 

Alto The deeper female voice siogmg the second part in a mised quartet, 
also known as contralto Often applied to the second part in any bar 
mony and to mstruments playing such a part (espeaaUy horns) There 
IS also an, alto clef, infrequently used. 

Amateur Literally one who docs a thing for the love of It, hence a non 
professional in music An amateur may be an excellent performer and 
the term should be considered a compliment rather than an insult 
Andante Italian for going moving walking’ hence a moderately slow 
pace in music faster than Adagio but slower than Allegretto Fre- 
quently appbed to the slow movement of a symphony 
Andantino Literally a little slower than Andante but ofteu used to 
mean a little faster Also a short Andante movement 
Aw.matQ Ital an for animated , lively 

Aneteer The second statement of the subject of s fugue at a different 
p tch from the first AUo used of an answering phrase or theme m 
general 

dppasstoftoto-a Italian (masculine or femmlne) for ‘passionate , Im 
passioned 

Appogg atura Ital an for grace note , a small note attached to an 
other as an introduction (known io modern popular music as a ‘blue 
note ) 

Area Ital an for the bow of a stringed instrument like the nohn The 
word appears In sjmphon c music when bowing is to be resumed after a 
pt,zxeato (plucked) passage See puzteato 

Arwi. An air tune or melody, usnally for a single voice or instrument 
Arpeggio Literally in the manner of a harp , applied to broken chords 
Arrangement Adaptation of a composition for other instruments than 
those for wh ch it was originally written 

Aseai. Italian for sufficiently hence very (fTot so strong an ex 
pression as the Ital an ‘moUo ) It may be added to any Indication of 
tempo 

Attacca Attack Used to indicate that the following music should be 
played without any intervening pause (as when one movement of a 
symphony leaik d rectly into the next) 

Attack The agreement of voices or Instruments at the start of a phrase 
or passage 
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4ugment To increase in value An angmented interval has an additional 
half tone Augmentation of a theme means an increase in the length of 
the notes, thus slowing up the time (as m substituting half notes for 
quarter notes) 

Auriliari/ note A note not essential to the melody or harmony A grace- 
note 

B The second letter of the musical alphabet, and the seventh tone in the 
perfect scale of C major (The Germans use the letter B for the tone of 
B flat and give the tone generally known as B the letter H } 

Bag pipe Anaent wind instrument, providing the monotonous tone 
known as a ‘ drone-bass ’ 

Band A company of musicians Now applied specifically to a brass 
band, as differentiated from an orchestra, or to a jazz or dance band 
Also used of one section of a symphony orchestra, such as the wood 
wind or brass 

Bar The vertical line that divides one measure from another Loosely 
used as a name for the measure itself, os in “counting bars 
Baritone The male voice between bass and tenor Also an instrument in 
that range 

Bate The lowest tone in a chord, also the lowest part m a harmony The 
lowest male voice Abo an abbreviation of double-bass, meaning the bass 
viol Bass clef the sign used to establish the notation for the lower parts 
of a harmony or accompaniment, or for bass instruments or voices In 
piano music it Is regularly used for the lower line (in contrast to the 
treble clef above) and in an orchestral score it appears most frequently 
in the music of the cellos, bass viols, bassoons, trombones, tuba, etc 
Batset horn A tenor clarinet 

Bauo Italian word for bass Bafo eontinuo a figured bass, the figures 
indicating the chords to be played above the bass notes Basso ostinato 
a sustained bass, or ground bass, using the same pattern over and over 
Bassoon The bass Instrument of the wood wind choir in a symphony 
orchestra There are usually at least two, and often a double bassoon or 
contra bassoon as well, with a still lower range The bassoon has a long, 
wooden tube, extendmg above the player’s bead, and is played through a 
Curved mouthpiece entering at the side Part of the tube is doubled over, 
which gives the bassoon its German name of Fagott Italian Fagotto 
meaning a faggot, or bundle of sticks The tone is created by a double 
reed, as in tlie oboe, and has a mellow quality, capable also of humorous 
implications 

Baton. The stick with which a conductor beats time and makes other 
motions, some of which are quite unnecessary 

Beat The movement of the conductors hand or stick, to indicate the 
time Also the fraction of a measure representing a unit of time 4-4 or 
“common time has four beats to the measure, 2-4 has two, 3-4 has 
three, etc In conducting, the down beat’ comes on accented notes, and 
the “up-beat on unaccented Stnctly speaking, the first note of every 
measure should be indicated by a down beat 

BeU Italian word for “beautiful’ Bel canto beautiful song, ie the 
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Italian stjle of soiootli, melodious sm^og, as contrasted with the 
declamatofj type 

Bell A metal instrument of percussion, often without definite pitch Also 
the bell shaped opening of such an instrument os the French born 
Ben. Abbreviation of the Italian bene meaning Veil Sen mareato 
well marked, ben eoatenuto well sustained (of a melody) 

Bercevee Cradle-song, lullaby (French) 

Binary Two-part Binory form having two principal themes 
Bodtf The mam part of an instrument 
Bourrie A French dance, appearing m the classic suite 
Bora The sbck strung with horse-hair which sets a string in vibration, 
as on a Tiolin The horse-hair is rubbed with rosin to make It bite into 
the string See 4reo A tone can be sustained as long as the bow is pass 
mg across a string, and it can also be moved rapidly back and forth to 
produce a freniolo or agita*a effect Pressure of the bow determines the 
loudness or softness of the resulting tone The skill of a violinist is deter 
mined largely by the bowing, which is done by the right band, while the 
left controls the pitch of the tones In a well trained orchestra the bow 
ing of each section of string players is imifonn. all moving up or down 
at the same time 

Brat! The adjective applied in general to all wind instruments made of 
metal (eveept the silver flute, which is included among the wood wind, 
as it was originally made of wood) The brass choir or section of a sra 
phony orchestra includes trumpets, trombones end bass tuba, as well as 
French horns, although these are generally seated with the wood wind, A 
brass band uses mostly metal ustniments including cornets, alto boms, 
etc For popular music, the sosopbone is added to the brass instruments 
BraUeJie German for viola 
Brawra, Italian for boldness, dash, brilliancy 

Bridge That part of a stringed Instrument which holds the stretched 
strings above the body or sound box, communicating their vibrations to 
the resonance chamber Hie bridge of a violin is made of tlun wood, 
arched and cut m decorative scrolls, with feet that fit the curve of the 
body 

Bnllante Italian for brilliant, showy 
Bno Italian for fire Con bno in fiery style 

Broken efiord A chord whose tones ate sounded In succession instead of 
simultaneously Sec Arpeggw 

B tigle A f atoiliaT wind instrument of metal, with limited range of tones, 
on the pattern of the major chord These tones have a military sound, by 
association 

Burden. A refrain Also a drone-bass, as from a bag pipe 

C The third letter of the musical alphabet and keynote of the perfect 
scale of C major, which has no sharps or flats 

Cadence The close of a movement^ or of a theme, section or phrase. 
Perfect cadence the tonic chord, preceded by the dominant, also called 
full, whole and authentic cadence Half or imperfect cadence the 
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dominant chord, preceded by the tonic (therefore not a complete stop) 
Plagal cadence the tonic chord preceded by the subdominant (as in the 
familiar Amen) The word * cadence Is also used for caden a (see 
below) and sometimes to Indicate rhythm 

Cadmza Italian for an elaborate interlude* technically brilliant, to sho\S 
off a soloist. It has the effect of impronsation, and is usually unaccom 
panled, based on themes that have already been heard Soloists often 
write their own to.den-’oa for concertos Cadenzas are freguent in vocal 
music of the coloratura style 

Calando Italian for growing softer, and sometimes slower 
Calmato Italian for calmly ^ 

Camera Italian for chamber, sroall room ^lia camera in the manner of 
chamber music 

CampaneMo-a. Italian for a small bell (masculine or feminine) 

Cancel To eliminate a sharp or flat In the signature (or within a 
measure) by the sign of the natural 

Canon A melody harmonizing with itself, by overlapping or identical 
imitation in anolher hey tthen Hie imitation is m the same key (stnet 
canon), the effect Is the same « a round, like Three Blind Sitee 
Cantabile Italian for a singing style (Accent the second syllable ) 
Cantata A tj^c of vocal musk, often sacred, using soloists and chorus, 
with instrumental accompaniment (Originally any vocal piece) 

Cantilena Italian tor a little sonp hence a melodic passage or style 
Canto Italian for song, hence melody See Bel canto 
Canlut Armui Latin for a given melody or ‘plain song , the main 
melody in a passage of counterpoint (other melodies harmonuing with 

Canzone Italian foe a song, particularly a folk song or part song 

Caruonet la A short song or melody of the vocal type 

Copo Italian for head, hence beginning, start Da capo repeat from the 

beginning 2Ja capo al tepno repeal from the beginning to a certain sign 

Cappetfa Italian for chapel, hence choir, chorus, sometimes an orchestra 

or both combined Note the spelling See a cappella 

Capricew Italian for caprice, lienee a whimsical piece A capnecto at 

pleasure 

Carillon (French) A set of bells (see Oloekenspiel), or the music for 
such on instrument, also a Dell tower 

CaitaneU Percussion instruments (clappers) of wood or Ivory, generally 
used in Spanish rhythms 

Catgut The material from which violii strings are made, according to 

general assumption Actually the got comes from sheep 

Cavatina Italian for a broadly melodic song or aria 

Celeela, A tinkling instrument hke a small piano, often appearing in 

modern orchestration 

Celfo Abbreviation of violoncello (which see) 

Cembalo Italian name for the old fashioned harpsichord or early piano- 
forte 
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Chnconne (French) Orlglnallj a Sponisli dance Technically a senes of 
Tarlntions on a bass melody, as in the FinaJe of Brahms fourth sym- 
phony 

Chamber mvsie Music that cm be played tn a small room such as string 
quartets, sonatas, etc, as compared wltli orchestral or choral music or 
opera 

Change Modulation, moving from one key to auotlier 

Chant A sacred song, or a melody la that style, usually with choral 

effect 

Chapel The band of musicians employed by a musical patron (represent 
ing the early forms of orclifstras and cnoirs) See Cappella Kapell- 
meuter 

Character* Musical signs 

Chef doreheitre French for orchestral conductor 

Cnfme A set of bells, usually metol tubes suspended from a frame, and 
struck with a hammer, also of the keyboard type, or earxUon 
Chtn-reit A piece of bard rubber or ebony attached to the violin to 
aupport the chin of the player 

Cho\r A CToup of singers, a chorus, particularly fn church In a sym- 
phony orchestra the word Is applied to the various groups of instruments 
(strings, wood wind, brass) 

Choral Pertaining to a chorus or choir, applied to Instrumental music 
that has the effect of choral voices As a noun, also spelled Chorale, a 
sacred melody or hymn tune of the German Protestant type, such as 
Bach arranged 

Chord, A harmony of tones, usually three or more, sounding simul 
taneously 

Chorv* A group of singers, or clioir Also the refrain m vocal music 
Chromatte Literally, colorful, relating to tones not a regular part of 
the diatonic scale (indicated by sharps and Hats) The chromatic scale 
Includes all the half tones (black and white keys) and has twelve dif- 
ferent tones In an octave 

Clarinet An important member of the wood wind family, played by a 
single reed, with a range of three octaves Its tone is mellower than 
that of the oboe, which it resembles In shape, and It is often given 
important solos in symphonic music There ore always at least two 
clarinets in a symphony orchestra In a brass band the clarinets take the 
place of the violins of the orchestra The clarinet is a transposing instru- 
ment, generally tuned in B flat or A Sometimes spelled clnrionet, 
elartnetto 

Clarion A small, shrill trumpet 

Clavichord A forerunner of the pianoforte, using metal wedges or 
‘ tangents instead of hammers 

Clavier Literally a key board, also used for clavichord and pianoforte 
Sec Klavier 

Clef Literally key A character or sign set at the start of a piece of 
music to indicate the pitch of aH the following notes Each line and 
space on the staff represents a different note, according to the clef at 
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the start The commonest clefs are the treble and bass, appearing rega* 

larlv in pi jno-mu»ic 

Close A cadence (which see) 

Coda. Italian for tail, hence the closing section of a movement In sonata 
form the Coda became increasing!) important, as illustrated by the 
symphonies of Beethoven and Brahms It may present entirely new 
material, or merely state some of the preceding material in a different 
way 

Codetta. A short Coda, often applied (as b) Goetschius) to themes of 
mmor Impoftancc In n s}'mphonic motement 
Color Tone quality or timbre created by overtones 
Coforofura LIternll) colorful, referring to the brilliant technical feats 
of a smger with a flexible voice Also applied to instrumental music. 
Come Italian for “as, like Come pnma as before (See a tempo) 
Common chord A triad (three-tone chord) Common time four beats to 
a measure 

Comodo Italian for easily, at a leisurely pace 
Compass The range of an mstrament or voice 

Con Italian for with , frequently used to indicate musical expression 
Con mo(o with animated movement 

Coneerf A musical performance (Originally a band of players) 

Concert grand The large pianoforte generally used on the concert stage 
Concert master The leader of the first vioLns in a symphony orchestra. 
He IS responsible for their correct bowing, and often plays solo passages 
Coneerfo A sonata for a solo instrument with orchestral accompaniment 
Coflcordf Harmony, consonance 

Conduct To lead an orchestra. ^ 

Conductor The leader of an orchestra 

Consonance \ harmonious combination of two or more tones, u concord. 
-CoiMonanf Containing no dissonant intervals 

Continued bast Bass notes with figures to Indicate the chords to be 
played above them Also called basso conttnuo, figured bass 
•Confro, Latin and Italian prefix meaning literally ‘against , used to 
indicate a lower range in instruments Contrabass double bass, or bass 
viol CoRtraborroon double bassoon (an octave below the regular mstm 
■ment) 

Confrafto See ^lio 

Contrapuntal Pertaining to counterpoint, or written in that style 
Cor French for horn Cor an^fow the English horn, or alto-oboe, an 
important instrument of the wood wind, often used for solos, as in the 
Largo of Dvorak s eto World Sgmpkong, and the slow movement of 
the Cesar Franck symphony 
Corifo Italian for string 

•Comef A brass instrument similar to a trumpet, hut easier to play 
Common m brass bands, but not generally found m orchestras 
•Como Italian for horn 
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Cowni A beat or accent In a measure Also as a verb to keep time by 
counting 

Covnter Prefix meaning against Counterpoint music written point 
against point , le note against note, polyphonically, one melody bar 
monizing with another ( Horizontal music ) Countermelody a melody 
haimonUmg with another 

Country dance A peasant dance, usually in lively rhythm 
Courante An old French dance, sometimes appearing in suites 
Crescendo Italian tor increasmg In volume 

Crook A short tube which can be fitted Into a horn to change Its pitch. 
CycUeal Heferring to compositions having a set or cycle of movements, 
like a symphony Now used to indicate that the material of earlier 
movements reappears later, as in Cesar Franck s symphony 
Cymbala Percussion Instruments of brass or bronze, making a clashing 
noise. 

i> The fourth letter of the musical alphabet and the second tone jn the 
perfect scale of C major Its key signature is two sharps 
Da, Italian preposition meaning from, by, of See capo Dal legno 
from the sign 

Damper A device for checking vibrations, a tmite 
Deet$o Italian for decided , energetic 
Deelamando In a declamatory style 

Deereeeendo Opposite of the Itaban erritendo meaning a gradual 
softening In volume 

Dtgree A step as Is the scale Degrees are counted upward from the 
key note 

Del-la lo Italian preposition and article, meaning of tbe , etc 
Deheaiamente Delicately (Italian) 

Descant See Dlscant 

Development The middle or contrasUog section in sonata form, used in 
the first movement of a symphony, sonata, concerto, etc elaborating 
thematic materials Also known as free fantasia Any treatment, evolu 
tioR or working out of a theme may also be called development In a 
general sense 

D» Italian preposition, meaning of, from, by* 

Diapason The interval of tbe octave. Abo the foundation stop in an 
organ 

Diotowc Literally “by tones , Teferrmg to the standard major or minor 
scale 

DiminisTu To lower an interval by half a tone (if it is already perfect or 
minor) Diminished chord a chord whose top and bottom form a 
diminished interval 

D»minM«ndo Italian for decreasing In volume (Similar to deeres 
eendoj 

Diminution Repeating or imitating a theme in shorter notes, hence 
faster time. 
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Direct. To lead or conduct, or to have charge of a performance. 

Diieant (Deteant). An earfj form of poljfphonjj also a melodj har- 
monizing with the “cantus flrmus”. Also the highest part in vocal 
harmony, 

Dwcord. Dissonance, cacophony. 

Diuonance. Two or more tones not In consonani^, requiring resolution. 
DiruL Italian for “divided”, meaning that indiridusl instruments in the 
same section play different parts (mostly used of the violins). 

Do. The Italian name for C; still used in the Sol-fa system of reading 
music, for the first note of the scale. 

Dolce. Italian for “sweet”, hence soft, gentle. 

Dominant. The fifth tone fn a major or minor scale. Dominant chords a 
chord built on the dominant. Dominant keys the key of the fifth above 
the tonic, often used for the second theme In the first movement of a 
symphony, 

Doppio. Italian for “double”. Doppio movimento; twice as fast 
Dot. A period set after a note. Increasing its length by one-half its 
original time-value. Thus a dotted half-note becomes three quarters. 
Dots are also used above notes to Indicate etaceoto (short) playing. 
Douhis. An octave lower, as in double bass, double bassoon, etc. (See 
contra.) Also used of adding an octave to a note, above or below. Also 
in popular music, to play more than one tnstmaient. 

Double tharp. The sharp of a sharp. Indicated by a cross. (A double flat 
Is written as two fiats, close together. These signs occur frequeotly.) 
Double stop. Stopping two strings at once, and thus producing two tones 
slmultanecusly (as on a violin). 

Double tongue. A Way of getting rapid, etaceato effects from wind in- 
struments. 

DoTen-beat. The downward motion of the conductor’s liand or stick, 
representing the accented beat Also the accent itself, or the first beat of 
a measure. 

Doicn-bow. The action of drawing the bow downward over the string, or 
from the bottom to the top of the bow. 

Drone. A monotonous tone, as in a drone-bass, which repeats the same 
tone continually. (Sec |6oy-p»p«, muaetle.) 

Drum. The commonest instrument of percussion, played with sticks on a 
head of skin stretched over a hollow body. The bass drum and side-drum 
(snare-drum) have no definite pitch But kettle-drums (see tympani) are 
tuned to individual notes, generally the tonic and dominant of the key 
In which a composition is written They can also be tuned during per- 
formance. There is a Chinese drum, of wood, popular in dance-bands. 
The tambourine Is also a form of drum. 

Duet. A composition or passage for two voices or instruments. 

Dulcimer. A forerunner of tbe pianoforte, played with hammers on 
strings. 

Duo. Duet. 
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Dur German for “major (See JfoH) 

peS s““ f”' •»” ■" 

sharps E is the top stnnff of th?^violin / 

tuned The letter e is alsf tL ^ « JS 

...» ,o,.„„ed Ita Lt 

S^of'^aXXutop Id S"? p.pL“„ S o®?”™"'' ""'“'“T Uaad 

four beats ^ ®s as a whole note of 

Embellishment A decoration, like a grace-note 

A t d'"’’ " '’'■'’"8‘"B t« the ke, sipiaTure'”” 

material and is generally repe’L.e'd before the dev”." meet be'/nf " 
£f?i‘,ra;,„"n?e^p,.To,Z.1c” e>™B dlreetlo'erier the 

SrBM';“r?i“7;”f,°"t1, *'''"' %>'•' al»e, by repeaUag or 

L?e'rfreVy.t%'tcL%rti\ttt^^ ‘"trrv.l In 

one flat Also used as an abbreviation of » signature of 

$imo very loud, is represented by a double f ^ loud Tor/w 

f, for the loudest effects The holw on toj Jt J^oUn"" '***“ •^« ® 
because of their shape ^ ^ Tiolln are called f holes, 

mJuJZZ^'Z nVl'e'/'"'"”' •'“''>"■5 '» 'to ="1 fa ay.lem 

Faffotl German for bassoon Italian, fayotlo 
FaUe ^ rong In pitch, harmony, etc 

An artidclal aoprano ^ 

Fanfare Flourish of trumpets, or trumpet call ^ ^ 

Fflnfrttrie Fantatie /’onfufio. I Itcrally ImnroUs»Hn« tt t 
for music In a free style Free fantZda ^ii ^*^<1 Ps a tifle 

sonata form ^ ^rre fantasia tlie development section in 

F clef. The bass clef (written like a C facing to the left) 
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Ftrmaia A sign sometimes called a birds eye (a dot under a semi 
circle), to indicate holding a note beyond its value 
Fermo Italian for Axed, Hrm, unchanged Canto fermo see cantus firmut 
Fiddle Informal name for violin 

Fife A small Aute, with shrill, high tones, used mostly in military music 
Fifth. The Aflh step in the diatonic scale, also called the dominant The 
term also applies to the Inlcrval of the fifth above the key note 
Fiyorofion Decoration by rapid passages (figures) 

Figure A group notes, a motif or motto (which see) A numeral 
Figured bass a harmonj indicated by figures above the bass notes, 
representing clwrds 

Finale The closing movement In a symphony, sonata, concerto, etc The 
final part 

Fine Italian for end Often written at the close of a composition, like 
Finw 

Fingering Applying the fingers to strings, keys, etc Also the numerical 
markings to indicate which fingers are to be used 
Fionluro, Italian for a flowery passage decoration, etc, in the colora 
turn style Embellishment, flourish, not essential to the melody 
First The unison, or flrst note of the scale Also used of the principal or 
leading instrument In a groun, or its player Also the top put in har- 
mony, as In first tenor, first violins, etc 

First fnocement The opening movement of a symphony Sometimes 
applied to sonata form 
Flageolet A type of flute 

Flat A musical character which lowers the pitch of a note by half a 
tone A double fiat lowers it by a full tone Ifsed os a verb and adjective, 
referring to playing or singing below pitch (out of tunc) 

Flauto Italian for flute Flautist o fluto-player 
F/orid. Flowery embellished with musical ornaments, trills etc 
Flute The soprano voice in the wood wind choir Orlgiaalljr made of 
wood, DOW often of meto), the flute (with its half sue relative the 
piccolo) supplies the top tones among the wind mstruments Its lower 
tones are mellow, but it becomes shrill in the upper range, with the effect 
of whistling 

Folli-mutie Folk song Music of the people without scholarly technique 
Natural, unstudied melody, generally handed down by word of mouth 
Form Tlie organizing factor in music whicli creates a composition as a 
whole, arranging the materials of melody, rhythm, harmony and tone 
color into a balanced and satisfying unl^ 

Forte Italian for loud, strong Fortissimo very loud (See the letter f ) 
For*a. Italian for force Con forzu with force, hence loudly 
Fourth The fourth step in the diatonic scale Also the interval of four 
steps above the key note The subdominant 

Frse Not bound by rules or tradibons, allowing for mdividuality and 
Imagmation 
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Free fantatia or fantasy The dcvelopmeol section in sonata form. 
Prsi German for free (See the Brahms motto, Frei aber froh ) 
Frei»c/» horn The Tegular hoin (originally hunting horn, German ITald 
hom forest horn), of which there are generally four in a symphony 
orchestra seated near the woodnmd The instrument is of metal, with 
a long tube, twisted in a circle, ending in a wide bell, which can be 
stopped by the fist of the player The tone is rich and mellow The 
original horn could utter only a few notes (hence the limited parts m 
early orchestral music), but the modern ralre horn has a wide range and 
considerable flexibit t> 

Fret A ridge on the finger board of a stringed instniment (banjo, 
guitar, etc ), indicating where the finger is to stop the string to produce a 
«j;ttain note 

Fvgato In the manner of a fugue (which see below) 

Fvgiie An elaborate form of polyphonic music in which one or more 
Ihemcs pursue each other In a literal ‘flight It is the highest devclop- 
coent of counterpoint (one melody harmonising with another) The chief 
theme Is called the Subject The Answer is the same theme in a different 
key i.m real fugue) There Is generally also a countersubject, a Stretto, 
representing a quickening of the pace by bringing the melodic materials 
close togetl er, >arious Episodes represeoting changes of key, an Organ 
pomt, holding one note in the bass while the other ports modulate until 
the original key is reached, and a Coda or tail piece, simila to that of a 
symphony Fugal passages are common in symphonic music, but a com 

f letc fugue IS a rarity The greatest fugues ore those written by Bach 
or the organ and clarichoid 

F«ndafnent<il The real tone which gives the pitch to a note, to which are 

added various oiertones (which see) producing color or quality of tone 

Also the root or bass note of a chord 

Funebre French and Italian for funereal 

Ftioea Itaban for fire Can fuoco with fire, spirit 

Q The seventh letter m the musica* alphabet, and the fifth step in the 
perfect scale of C major The scale of G major has one sharp 
Oamttt The scale Sometimes the musical staff 

Oavotte Old French dance (Italian Oacotta), in duple time, starting on 
an up beat 

0 clef The treble clef, fixing the note G on the second line of the staff 
Ctga. Italian for jig French GTipiM 

Omsto Italian for just, strict, teosonahle Allegro g\usto moderately 
fast 

QUssando A gliding or sliding effect secured on strmged or keyed in 
struments by literally sliding the finger over a number of tones 
Olocke German for bell Qloekenspiet A caniion (which See) A set of 
bells played with a hammcT, hanging from a frame or resting on legs 
fjrace^te An extra note, decorating a melody, but not essential to It. 
Grand Adjective applied to the larger type of piano See concert grand 
Grande Italian for laree, grand, complete 
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Qrandxoto Italian adjective with grandeur 
Qrave Low In pitch. 

G'ra.ta. Italian for grace Con gruzia gracefully Also gracu»o 
Qrotto Italian for great, grand, foU Concerto grotto great concerto 
Qrovnd~bcut A repeated phrase In the boss, a batto otUnato (which 
see) 

Group A series of notes A group of Instruments 

Guitar A stringed Instrument, related to the lute, plucked by the fingers 
It has six strings, and Is used mostly for accompaniments 

S German letter for the note B Also abbreviation of Horn 
BaJf cadence Incomplete cadence or close. 

Half note A note half as long as a whole note, which has four beats 
Saif tone A half step In the scale 

Ballelujah. Laterally (Hebrew) “Praise the Lord ’ A triumphant form 
of sacred music 

Barmonte Pertaining to chords and to harmony in general Also a 
partial tone, sounding In harmony with the fundamental A flageolet 
tone on a violin, etc 

JGTamony The organUmg factor In music which produces pleasing effects 
from the simultaneous sounding of two or more tones A chord The aC' 
eompaalment to a melody The technical study of these phenomena. 

.Harp An important stringed Instrument, of ancient origin, plucked by 
the nngers A symphony orchestra olways includes one and perhaps two 
harps 

Barptiehord A forerunner of the piano, using quills instead of hammers 
Bautbou French for oboe 1 

Bead. The playing surface of a drum / 

Bold The sign of a pause, or extension of a tone beyond its time value 
(See fermata) 

HomopAonic Having a single melody, accompanied by chords, etc Op- 
posite of polyphonic. 

Bom. General term for any wind instrument, also the bell shaped open 
ing of such an instrument SpeaficaUy the French horn (which see) 
Bgmtu A sacred song * 

Jmifation Tlepetition of a phrase or theme, generally m another key, 
possibly with distinct changes, yet remaining recognisable It is an im- 
portant element in counterpoint and polyphonic music m general 
Imperfect Incomplete, of cadences, etc. 

Impromptu An improvisation, or a composition in that manner 
Improvttation. Extempore musical composition 
Inttrument The physical medium for producing music 
Inttrumentation The assigning of parts to various instruments 
Interlude A connecting passage, not necessarily related to the preceding 
or following music. 
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Interme o An elaborate form of mterlade 

Interval The difference in pitch between two tones, measured from the 
lower to the higher 

Intonation. Production of tone Hence, correctness of pitch 
Invasion Transposition of the notes of a chord Also turning a melody 
upside down, by moving m the opposite direction from the original 

Jtff A country dance Italian Oipa French Qigut 

KammeTtnutik German for chamber music (which see) 

Kagelle German for a band, choir, orchestra (literally chapel) 
KapellmtuUr German for conductor 

irettledrum A drum hiving distinctive pitch, looking hke a copper 
kettle Also known as tgmpanu There are at least two m every symphony 
orchestra 

Key The melodic and harmonic basis of a scale or composition Key 
note the tonic The key of a piece Is indicated by the signature (showing 
the number of sharps or flats) Also the ivory of ebony lever by which 
the finger of a pianist sets id mobon a hammer to strike the strings Also 
the padded disc by which a hole In a wind instrument is stopped 
Keyboard. The manual of a piano or organ 

Kiavier German for piano Also a keyboard, a clavier, a clavichord 
Kori-ert German for concerto Also concert 

fLon-erfmewfer Concertmaster, tbe leader ol the first violms jn as 
orchestra 

La Tbe sixth step in the diatonic scale, accord ng to the Sol fa system 
Laendler A German dance, ancestor of the waits 
Lamento Italian for lament Lamentoeo mournfully 
Langsam German for slow, slowly 

Largamente Italian for broadly Largando growing broader 
Larghetto Somewhat faster flian a Largo (See below ) 

Largo Literally large, broad, beoce, slow in time stately 

Lead The leading part Tbe first statement of a theme Leader con 

ductor ' 

Leading tone or note The seventh step m the diatonic scale 

Legato Italian for bound, lied together, hence smoothly, opposite of 

itaccato 

Leger line A short line used for notes above or below the staff 
Leggeramente Italian for lightly 

Legno Italian for wood stick Col legno with the stick of the bow (m 
stead of the hair) 

Lento Italian for slow (Slower than andante or adagio, not as slow as 
largo) 

L\ed German for song Now appbed to the special type of art song 
developed in Germany 
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Lvnga. Italian for long Used to indteate a long pause 
Lyre The ancient form of harp 

Ma. Italian for but 2Ia non troppo but not too much so 
Maeitoto Italian for majestic 

Maeetro Italian for master, usually applied to the conductor of an 
orchestra, 

3/aJor Literally “greater”, as opposed to minor, lesser Technically a 
major interval is half a tone higher than a minor A minor scale substl 
tutes minor for major Intervals Actually the difference between major 
and minor is one of mood, the former often connoting cheerfulness os 
contrasted with melancholy 
Mareato Italian for well marked, with emphasis 

MareTu A piece m +-4, 2— t or 6-8 time, to wluch it is easy to keep step 
French viarehe, Italian tnarcKi, German 'Varteh 

Meeuure The unit of written music, comprising the notes and rests 
between two bars It eontvms a definite number of beats, indicated by a 
time signature 

iledumt The third step in the diatonic scale 

Mtlody Tunc, air, the leading part, as compared with harmony A 
logical progression of tones, pleasing to the human ear 
2f«nuet (French), Henuelt (German), Slenuetlo (Itilian) 'Minuet (see 
below) The term ileniielfo implies a faster time than a tegular Jilmuet 
ZIeter, metre The grouping of musical rhythms, the measure of music 
2Ietronome Maelsels invention for keeping time mechanically 
Hu The tiurd step in the diatonic scale, according to the Sol fa system 
French and Italian for the note E 

VtMr Lesser, smaller Less than major by a half tone See Major 
afmnef (also Mmuetta Uenuelto, Henuet, Henuett) An old French 
dance, in triple time, long used for the third movement of a symphony 
There arc two sections, each repealed, followed bj a Trio also repeated, 
generally also in two parts Each section of the Minuet has a final repe- 
tition at the close In Beethoven s symphonies the Minuet developed into 
a Scherzo, at a faster tempo 

Hued Combining male and female voices, as m a chorus or quartet 
3Iode Originally a scale, covering an octave Now applied mostly to the 
major and minor scales, collectively, and representing mood rather than 
key 

3fc>(ferato Italian for moderate, at a moderate speed. 

Modulate To pass from one key or mode to another 

Modulation A technical treatment of melody and harmony resulting in a 

change of key or mode 

3IoU German for minor See dur 

Motto Italian for much, very ^ 

Monodte muite Having a definite melody and accompaniment Opposite 
of polyphonic See homophonlc. 
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Intermezzo. An elaborate form of interlude. 

Interval. The difference in pitch between two tones, measured from the 
lower to the higher. 

Intonation Production of tone. Hence, correctness of pitch 
InveisioTK Transposition of the notes of a chord Also turning a melody 
upside down, by moring in the opposite direction from the originaL 

Jig. A country dance Italian Oiga; French Gigue 

KammermusiL, German for chamber music (which see) 

KapeUe. German for a band, choir, orchestra (literally chapel) 
itapefljneistfr. German for conductor. 

Kettledrum. A drum haring distinctive pitch, looking like a copper 
ketUc Also known as tgmpanx. There ore at least two m every symphony 
orchestra 

Keg. The melodic and harmonic basis of a scale or composition, Key- 
note- the tonic The key of a piece is indicated by the signature (showing 
the number of sharps or fiats). Also the ivory or ebony lever by which 
the finMr of a pianist sets in motion a hammer to strike the strings. Also 
the padded disc by wbicb a bole In a wmd instroment is stopped. 
Keyboard. The manual of a piano or organ. 

KlavUr, German for piano Also a keyboard, a clavier, a clavichord 
Kowert. German for concerto Also concert 

Konzertmtiiter. Concertmoster; the leader of the first violms lo an 
orchestra. 

Ii<z The sixth step in the diatonic scale, according to the Sol-fa system. 
Laendhr. A German dance, ancestor of the waits 
Lamento. Italian lor lament. Lamentozoz mournfully. 

Langtam. German for slow, slowly. 

Largamente. Italian for broadly. Largando’ growing broader. 

Larghetto Somewhat faster than a Largo (See below ) 

Largo Literally large, broad; hence, slow m time, stately 

Lead. The leading part The first statement of .a theme I.eadcr: con* 

ductor. ' 

Leading tone or note The seventh step in the diatonic scale. 

Legato Italian for bound, lied together, hence smoothly, opposite of 
etaccato 

Leger-hne. A short line used for notes above or below the staff. 
Leggeramente Italian for lightly. 

Legno Italian foe wood, slick Col legno'vrith the stick of the bow (in- 
stead of the hair). 

Lento Italian for slow (Slower than andante or adagio^ not as slow ss 
largo) 

Lied German for song. Now applied to the special type of art-song 
developed in Germany. 
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Lvnga. Italian for long Used to indicate a long pause 
Lyre The anaent form of harp 

2fa. Italian for but 2Ia non tnppo but not too much so 
3laeito$o Italian for majestic 

2Ia€itro Italian for master, asuollf applied to the conductor of an 
orchestra. 

ilajor Literally “greater’ , as opposed to minor, lesser Technically a 
major interval is half a tone higher than a minor A minor scale substi 
tutes minor for major intervals Actually the difference between major 
and minor is one of mood, the former often connoting cheerfulness as 
contrasted with melancholy 

Zlarcato Italian for well marked, witb emphasis 

3forcA A piece in 4—4 2-4 or 6-8 time, to which it is easy to keep step 
French tnarche, Italian mareta German Slarteh 

2Ie(uure The unit of written music, comprising the notes and rests 
between tno bars It contains a definite number of beats, indicated by a 
time signature 

Zltdicnt The third step In the diatonic scale 

iltlody Tunc, air, the leading port, as compared with harmony A 
logical progression of tones, pleasing to the human ear 
afenuet (French), ifenuetf (German), llfenurifo (Italian) 'Minuet (see 
below) The term Menuetlo implies a faster time than a regular Minuet 
2I«ter, metre The grouping of musical rhythms, the measure of music 
2fetronome Moeliels invention foe keeping time meclianically 
ilu Tile third step m the diatonic scale, according to the Sol fa system 
French and Italian for the note E 

Ifinor Lesser, smaller Less than major by a half tone See Major 
ifinuef (also Jlinuetto Menuetto 3Ienuet ilenuett) An old French 
dance. In triple time long used for the third movement of a symphony 
There are two sections, each repeated, followed bv a Trto also repeated, 
generally also in two parts Each section of the Minuet has a final repe 
tition at the close In Beethovens symphonies the Minuet developed into 
&Seher~o at a faster tempo 

2liied Combining male and female voices, as in a chorus or quartet. 
ilode Originally a scale, covering an octave Now applied mostly to the 
major and minor scales, collectively, and representing mood rati er than 
key 

Moderate Italian for moderate, at a moderate speed. 

Modulate To pass from one key or mode to another 

Modulation A teclmlcal treatment of melody and harmony resulting in a 

change of key or mode 

Moll German for minor See dur 

MoUo Italian for much, very ^ 

afonod.c »nu«c HaMng a definite melody and accompamment Opposite 
of polyphonic See homophonic. 
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Monotone An unchanging tone 

Mordent A turn or fragmentary trill, introducing a grace note, and re- 
turning to the note which is part of the melody 
Morendo Italian for dying away 

Moaso Italian for ‘moved", hence, having motion, rapid Ptu moaao. 
faster 

MoUf Motive A short phrase ox motto, containing basic melodic material, 
yet not a complete tune 

Motion. The progression of a melody or of a part m harmony, up or 
down 

Moto Italian for motion, hence speed Con moto at a fast moving 
tempo 

Motto A motif or short group of tones, used as a basic pattern 
Mouthpiece The part of a wind instrument into which the player blows 
Movement One of the four sections of a symphony Also used of tempo 
Musette A bag pipe ^ a small oboe AUo a compoiitioa mutating such 
music A drone bass 

^u(ie The organuation of sound toward beauty 
Mute A device for subduing the tone of a string or wind instrument, 
besides changing its quabty See aordino Tbe mute of a violin, etc, fits 
over the bridge, dampme the vibrations and deadening the sound A 
wind instrument (particularly a horn, trumpet, etc.) is muted by insert 
log a pad, cone or cylinder m tbe bell Muting with a derby hat is a 
development of modem jau 

yatural A sign which cancels a sharp or a flat Used also of the white 
keys of the piano, and of any tone that u not sharped or flatted 
y%nth An octave plus a whole or half tone 

2V ote A character m musical writing or printing, indicating the dura 
tion of a tone and, by its position, the pitch Notation The writing of 
notes , also used of the printed score, as it appears to the eye 
Nuance Expression, shading, details of tone color, tempo and volume in 
niiuic. 

Number A piece of music See Opus Symphonies are usually numhered 
in the order of their creation 

0 A small circle is used over a note to indicate the open string of a 
violin, also a harmonic or flageolet tone 

Obbfipato Italian for obligatory, indispensable, hence literally an es- 
sential part, or melody, added to a composition Note the spelling The 
term IS loosely used of a countermelody, or additional solo part (such as 
a viobn with a singer), not necessary to the performance, but its real 
meaning is tbe exact opposite 

Oboe An important instrument n{ the woodwind choir, played by a 
double reed, held in the performer’s mouth The tone is nasal and often 
piercing, but well adapted to solos, especially of a melancholy nature. 
The oboe is non transposing (playing the notes as written), and the 
entire orchestra tunes to Its A, since it is difficult to alter the pitch. 
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Octave The eighth step in the diatonic scale The interval between the 
first and the eighth tone A senes of eight tones in th«> diatonic scale (The 
octave sounds the same as the key note, on a higher or lower level of 
pitch ) 

Octet {^Octette Octuor) A composibon for eight instruments 
Opera, Drama set to music, with the words sung instead of spoken 
Opus Latin for work Often abbreviated to Op The term applies to the 
works of a composer (sometimes to a group of works of the same type), 
each opvs bemg given a number, according to the time of composition or 
publication Low opus numbers usually indicate early works 
Orchtetra (French Orcheetre German Orcheeter) The group of 
musicians, playing on various instruments under the guidance of a con- 
ductor, interpreting orchestral music. Sometimes applied to the seats in 
an auditorium nearest to the actual orchestra, !e on the mam floor 
Orchestration The combination of parts to be played by the instru- 
ments in an orchestra instrumentation, the art of writing such parts 
Orpan. A wind instrument, with one or more key boards (manuals), 
chleflv associated with rehgious music, but sometimes playing with a 
symphony orchestra. 

Or^an-point A sustained tone, usually m the bass, over which other 
parts harmonize Also a part of a fugue, using this device See Pedal- 
point 

Omomsnt A musical decoration or embeUisbment, like a gtace-note 
Osiia, Italian for “or’ Used to indicate an alternative reading In music, 
or the possible substitution of one tone for another 
OsUnato Literally obstinate (Italian) Hence continuous, mcessant 
Basso ostmato a ground bass or continuous bass, consisting of a single 
figure, constantly repeated, with varying harmonies and mclodie* above It 
Oltava Italian for octave All ottava an octave higher Coll ottceva with 
the octave added to the melody (Playing In octaves) 

Overtone A practically Invudlble tone harmonuing with the funda- 
mental tone, and giving It color w quality Every tone, as heard by the 
human ear, consists of n fundamental (fixing its pitch) and an indeft 
nite number of o> ertones T1 e more obvious the overtones, the richer Is 
the tone as a whole (Compare the almost colorless whistle with a cello 
or bassoon tone ) 

Orer<iire The instrumental Introduction to on opera (or a play), some- 
times an independent composition In sonata form (rrendi Oitverture, 
German Ouverttiere') 

P The letter indicating softness (for piano), pp pwnwrimo very soft 
Also a sign for the pedal in piano music 

Paraphrase Transcription or arrangement of a composition for other 

instruments, often with elaboration or variations 

Parlando Italian for speaking, hence, music in the manner of speech. 

Part The music written for any one Instrument In the orchestra Also a 

dnisfon or section in any movement or composIUon 

Parfioi tone An overtone or harmonic tone. 
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Partita Another name for the old fashioned suite 

Partilur German for a musical score Partition (The complete orches 

tral parts ) 

Part muiie Music written for several parts, in harmony (particularly 
vocal) 

Part The smgmg of part music 

Panaeaglta Old Italian dance tn triple time, written on a ground bass 
(See Chaconne) 

Passage Any logical succession of notes in a piece of music A repeated 
figure or pattern, generally in rapid time 

Pastoral Having to do with shepherds or the rural life Used as a title 
for such music (Also spelled Pastorale) 

Pathitique French for pathetic Italian paieiteo 
Pattia A rest or pause Also a fermala or hold. 

Pedal A foot lever on a piano or harp Also a large organ key, played 
by the foot Pedal point an organ point, or sustained bass note 
Pentatorue scale The old five toned scale (omitting the fourth and 
seventh), prominent m folk music, particularly m Scotland 
Perwision. The act or effect of striking Instruments cf percussion are 
those which are struck instead of blown or bowed or plucked, such as 
drums, cymbals, tambourine, castanets, bells, triangle, xylophone, piano 
Perdendosi Italian for dymg away 

Perfect Applied to intervals that have no variation from major to 
minor The perfect intervals are the fourth, fifth and octave Also used 
of complete cadences 

Pened A complete musical theme, thought, or subject, from eight to 
twelve or sixteen measures in length, ending in a cadence or close 
Phrase A short melodic pattern or figure, complete in Itself, but pos 
siblf only part of a theme Generally four measures, or half of a period. 
Phrasing The art of playing or singmg phrases correctly, as in speak 
ing Also the signs to indicate bow tbe composer wishes his music 
phrased This is an important detail of interpretation. To * break a 
phrase is always open to criticism 

Piacere Italian for pleasure A ptacere at pleasure, as you wish 
Piano Italian for soft (origmally flat, low) (From the Latin planvs as 
In plane) Pvmoforit generally shortened to piano The famihar key 
board instrument successor to the harpsichord and clavichord invented 
by Cnstofori (Literally, “playing soft and loud ) Pianist, one who 
plays the piano, should be accented on the second syllable, since the 
Italian i is origmally a Latm 1 and therefore not a real vowel, but a 
consonant which cannot be accented 

Piccolo Italian for little, applied to a small flute, half as long as the 
■%vgiJ.ix fljite, and playmg an octave higher, with, eathec shedL tnoA. 

Pick A plectrum Also to pluck or twang a strmged instrument. 

Piece A musical composition Also an instrument. (A band or orchestra 
is said to have so many * pieces , meaning the number of players ) 

Pipe Tbe basic wind instrument from which the flute, oboe, clarinet, etc 
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were derelopecl Also the part of an organ from which the tone is pro- 
duced 

Piston A type of valve, used for increasing the range of wind Instru 
ments 

Pitch, The level of a tone in the musical scale Absolute pitch represents 
a fixed position, depending on the number of vibrations per second 
Relative pitch refers to the comparison between one tone and another 
(Higher or lower) Standard pitch is based on the A. above middle C at 
410 vibrations per second Concert pitch Is a higher pitch Most pianos 
are tuned to Standard Pitch Pitch pipe A small pipe from which a 
definite pitch can be derived (See Tuning fork) 

Phi. Italian for more Pin mosto more motion, hence faster 

Piz tcato Literally pinched (Italian), hence, plucked with the fingers, 

instead of using the bow, as with violins, etc Abbreviated pi-. (See 

arco) 

PJectruin A pick, such as is used for playing a mandolin 
Pitts French for more (Italian pfw) ^ 

Poeo Italian for little, sometimes abbreviated to po' Poco a poea little 
by little (Applying generally to tempo) 

Polyphonic Having several indepeodeot melodies or vokes wluch hir- 
monize with each other, contrapuntal, many voiced Polyphonic music is 
sometimes called ‘ horizontal , os compared with the Vertical music, 
wlilch consists of a single melody accompanied by chords (See Homo- 
phonie, Monodic) 

Polyphony The IiarmonUing of Independent melodies 
Pompoto Italian for pompous, dignified, majestic 
Pontleelh Italian for bridge (of a violin, etc ) 

Portamtnlo Gliding from one tone to another (Itolian), (literally, carry- 
ing the finger or voice ) 

Potaune German for trombone 

Position. The way in which the left hand is placed on the fingerboard of 
a violin etc , to stop the strings It changes position for the liighcr notes 
Also the arrangement of notes In a chord 
Prelude A musical introduction 

Presto (Italian) Fast, rapid Prestissimo very fast (Tlsls represents 
the extreme of fast tempo) 

Prima-o Italian for first Used of the lending part, or top voice, also c/ 
a previous portion of tl e music 

Primary accent Tie down beat or main accent In a measure 
Prime Tic first note in the scale 

Prinojpof Tl e leading player in any group, to whom solos are assigned 
Program inusie Music that tells a story, paints a picture, or otler- 
wise suggests a definite » something more tl an a mere pattern 

of tones Tie opposite of absolute music” or “pure music” 

Pro« 7 rer»ion. ’Musical advance from one tone or chord to another (The 
first IS called melod c, the second harmonic) Also a scries of tones or 
chords 
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PuUe A beat or accent 

P«n{a. Italian for the point or top of the 7ioUn bow 

QnaMy Tone color, created by trreTtoncS, distinguishing one instrument 
or voice from another 

Quarter-note The unit of time in music, representing one beat in 4-4, 2-i 
O'" 3-i time 

Quartet- (fa) A group of four instruments or voices, or the music for it 
Quatv Italian for “as If, in the manner of, close to 
Quint The interval of a fifth 

Quintet- (fs) A group of five instruments or voices (French Qumcour) 
or the music for iL 

Quintuple time or rhythm Five beats to a measure 

Eallentando Italian for growing glower Abbreviated rail 

Ite The second step In the diatonic scale, according to the Sol fa system* 

French and Italian for D 

Recapitulation The third section In sonata form, bringing back the 
themes of the exposition 

Reeitatwe Declamatory singing, in the manner of speech Italian recitO" 

tVDO 

Reed A thin strip of cane, wood or metal whose vibrations create rlbra 
tions of the air In a tube or pipe, resulting in musical tones Wood wind 
instruments are fitted with single or doume reeds, on which the quality 
of tone largely depends 

Refrain, A short chorus or burden, repeated after each stanza of a song 
Regitter Fart of the range of a voice or instrument Also a set of pipes 
la an organ 

Relative key The key roost closely related to another The relative minor 
of a major key is always s minor third below ita key note The keys ot 
the dommant (fifth) and subdominant (fourth) are also considered as 
closely related to the tonic 
Remote key An unrelated key 

Repeat A sign (dots on the spaces of the staff) indicating that a portion 
of the music is to be repeated Also applied to the repeated section 
Reprue A repeat 

Retolulion The changing of a dissonance into a consonance 

Rest A pause or interval of silence, or the character indicating such a 

pause. 

Eliythm The organizing factor In music which regulates and measures 
the time beats or accents Often used as meaning time in general, but 
actually a broader aspect of the measure of music, having to do uith 
groups of tones, phrases, etc, rather than individual notes 
Ritardando Italian for growing slower Abbreviated nt The same 
abbreviation is used for r^enuto, having a similar meaning, literally 
‘held back' 

Boll A tremolo or trill on the drum 
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Romance. (German Pomanse). A romantic piece of music. 

BojkIo. Originally a round dance; now an instrumental form of music 
in which the main theme alternates with others, ending in a Coda. Often 
used in symphonic and sonata moremenfs, 

J^oof. The lowest note of a chord In its fnndamenUl position. 

Buhofo. Italian for "robbed”, meaning that lesser tones" are robbed of 
their full value to permit Ungeting on the more important ones. A 
familiar way of addmg expression to a melody, often abused. 

Klin, A rapid passage, generally following the scale, 

B. Abbreviation for Segno, sign. 

Baltarello. An Italian dance, used by Mendelssohn in the Finale of his 
Kalian Symphony. 

Saltato. Italian for leaping, referring to a jumping bow. 

Earabande. A Spanish dance, appearing in the classic suites. 

Saxophone. A brass clarinet, with curved body, rcscmbling^a Dntcb- 
man’s pipe. 

Beede. A regular progression of tones In major or minor key (diatonic). 
If ail the haif-foncs are fncfuded, the scale fs caifedf chromatfc. 

Scherzo. Literally a joke or Jest (Italian). Applied by Beethoven and 
later composers to tne fast movement of a smphony, formerly called 
Afenuftfo. Also used of Independent eomposIUons in that mood. Seher- 
tando: In playful mood. 

Score, The complete notation of & piece of music. Also an individual 
part. (The conductor’s score contains all the parts.) 

S'eoriny. Initrumentatfon, orcbestfstlon. 

Second. The step above the key*nole in the scale, or the Interval formed 
by that step with the key-note. Also a lower part in harmony, or a sub- 
ordinate voice, instrument, or group of instruments or voices. 

Section. A short portion of a composition. Also applied to half of a 
phrase. j 

fiecwfrtr CTUifc. The opposite of sacred music, i e. not intended for the 
church. 

Segno Italian for sign. Al tegno: play to the sign. Dal cegno: play from 
the sign 

Segue. Italian for “follows”, Indicating what njusic is to come Im- 
mediately. 

fiemitone. A half-tone, one step In the cbtomaUc stale. 

Sempre. Italian for always, continually- 

Sentence. A logical sequence of eight to sixteen measures, usually ending 
in a complete cadence, and therefore having the same effect as Its parallel 
in spoken or written language. (Cf- Phrase, Period, etc ) 

Senstt. Italian for "without”. 

Sept. The interval of the seventh. 

Septet- (<•). A group of seven voices or Instruments, or a composition 
for such a combination. 
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Serenade. Uterally aa evening song* lienee a composition In that style. 
Seventh. The ‘Icailing tone”i a half-tone below the octave, or eighth. 
Seventh chord: A chord containing a minor seventh (commonly added to 
the dominant, with its third and fifth). (Also the familiar “blue chord” 
of modern jazz.) 

Sextet- (<«) A group of sis voices or iRstrumcats, or a composition for 
such a ^oup. 

Bforzando, Bforzato. An Italian direction Indicating that a certain tone 
or chord is to be played with special emphasis or force Abbreviated 
sfz, sf. 

Shading, Expression, nuance. 

Shake. A trill, playing two adjoining notes In rapid alternation. 

Sharp, The sign that raises the pitch of a note by half a tone. Also used 
of any note so marked. 

BL The seventh note of the scale, according to the Sol-fa system. Also 
known as'tl. 

Signature. The group of characters engraved at the start of a composition, 
right after the clef-sign. Tlie key-signature shows the number of sharps 
or flats appearing throughout (thns placing the key of the composition, 
or that part of it). The time-signature shows by a fraction how many 
bents there arc to a measure (upper figure) and what is the length of the 
basic beat, usually a quarter-note (lower figure). 4-4 time Is often in- 
dicated by a Ci which stands for Common Time. 

BlrfiiU. Italian for sloiHarly. 

Btnfonia. Italian for symphony. German Smfonie. 

Sixteenth note, A note one-suteentb the len^h of a whole note, Indicateo 
by two tails 

Sixth. The sixth step in the diatonic scale, or the interval formed by 
adding this note to the tonic or key-note. 

Slide. The movable part of a trombone, etc. Also to slide the finger over 
a string or keys. See yfurando. 

Slur. A curved line, binding two or more notes together, to show that 
they are to be played with a smooth cootmuity (legato). Also used to tie 
two Identical tones together, creating a mere continuation of the tone. 
Smorzanda, Smorzato Italian for dying away, fading. 

S/utre-drum. The small side-drum, played with two sticks. 

Sot. The fifth step in the diatonic scale, according to the Sol-fa system 
Sot^fa. Solmisation. A system of singing syllables (do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, 
si, do) Instead of the letters of the musical alphabet 
Solfeggio. A vocal exercise, using vowels or the Sol-fa syllables 
Solmisation. The Sol-fa system of reading music, usmg a different syllable 
for each note of the scale 

Solo. Italian for alone Hence a part or passage played by one instru- 
ment, or sung by one voice, or an uitlie composition of this type. 

Solo quartet. A quartet of soloists, as distinguished from s chorus (as in 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony). 
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Eonata Ongmallj an histrumental piece, as contrasted with a cantata 
to be sung Later, a solo (mostly for piano or violin) in three move- 
ments, of which the first had a definite term, as described below 
Sonata Form The form generally used in the first moiement of a sonata, 
symphony, concerto, string quartet, etc It consists of three parts, known 
ns Exposition, Development, and Ilecapitulibon, with the usual addition 
of a Coda, or tail piece, at the end The Exposition states at least two 
themes, of contrasting character, generally m different keys The De- 
velopment or Free Fantasia elaborates this material, applymg musical 
scholarship in an interesting and often exciting fashion The Kecapitula 
hon brings back the outstanding melodies, generallv with a change of 
key for the second The Coda gives a new twist to some of this material, 
for a finish. The entire prmeiple of Sonata Form may be summed up as 
Statement, Contrast and Reminder, as in the simple Song Form, but 
with far more elaboration 
Sonatina, fonotine A small sonata. 

Sony A poem set to music. Song Form the form generally taken by a 
simple song, with two contrasbng sections, A and B, ending m a repe- 
tition of A (The A section is generally repeated also before B ) 

Soprano The highest voice m a mixed quartet or chorus Also applied 
to instruments pTa}^ng such parts 

Sordino Italian for a mute (which see) Con fordino with the mute 
Soitenuto Italian for sustained, broad. 

Sotto Itaban for under, below Sotto voce m an undertone 

Sound A noise, not necessarily a musical tone, although often nsed with 

that meaning 

Sound hoard Soundmy hoard The wooden surface nsed m stringed in 
stroments to give resonance to tbe tone 

Space In the musical staff, the white space between the Imcs 
Spinto Italian for spirit Con eptnlo with spirit, 
iffprinyiny bow Tbe jumping bow ItaLan tpiceato, saltato 
Sfaccalo Opposite of legato, playing short, sharply accented notes, in a 
brittle fashion A staccato mark is a dot over the note 
Staf The five lines and four spaces on whicn music is written 
Stem The Ime attached to a note, nmniog up or down 
Step A degree in the scale. In the chromatic scale each step is a half- 
tone In the diatonic scale there are five whole tones and two half tones to 
each octave 

Stop Part of an organ Also used as a verb to signify the stopping of a 
strmg to produce a certain tone See Double Stop 

Strain A melody, tune, air Also used of a definite section of a compo- 
sition. 

Slretto Part of a fugue, in which the themes arc brought as close to- 
gether as possible 

String A cord which produces musical tones Stringed instruments 
those having strings (Often called ‘the strings , including viohns, cellos, 
etc and their players ) 
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SlHnytndo Italian for ludiletiljr accelerating the time 
Stnn^ qvfirltt The repilar quartet of ttrlnnd inslrumentr, conabUng 
of t«o \loUns, riola and xloloncelto TWi U Ibe hast* of the airing lec- 
tion of a aymplionj orcheatra, with each initnimeot duplicated man/ 
times, and bass ilols added 

Jjubdofalnont Tie lone below the dominant, the fourth step In the dls 
tonic scale 

Subito Italian for tuddettlf 

Suborjtnaie thtmt Tl e second theme In sonata form 

S^itt A set of dances or other forms of composition loose!/ strong to- 

gether} forerunner of the s/mphony 

5x1 Italian for on the" Sat ponttc 0 Ui> close to the bridge 
Svetoln. To hold a tone (or tts foil value 
Ssrefl To prow louder Also part of an organ 
Symphonic In the manner or style of a tytnphony 

ffyinnh/my Literally “sounding together" Tire most Imnortant form of 
absolute muslcr an orclestrsi composition, generally In four movements, 
of which the first Is almost always In sonata form The second Is usually 
a slow movement, (he third a if«rtw«(to or Srhrrro and llw Finals In fast 
time, soroetlmm a Honda The key of the symphony Is Used by the first 
movement 

Symphony orehttira An orchestra capable of playing a symphony (re* 
qulring generally at least sixty to eighty five players) 

Syaeopotion. The antlclpsUon or delaying of the natural beat to os to 
produce on artificial accent, a common distortion of rhythm. 

Toer Tseti Italian and Latin Indication that an instrument keeps sUent 
Tod Tlic extra line added to the stem of a note cutting its time value in 
half Also the Coda In o movemerit ( 

Tambourine A small drum, played by the band, with Jingling metals 
la the rim 

Tonfo Italian for as much too much 2Ia rmn fanfo but not too much 
Tarantella Tarantelle An Italian dance, In fast G*^ time. 

Teebnu^ue Teebnic The mechanical skill In music, scholarship, technical 
excellence 

Tempo Italian for time Used for the rate of speed, not time In general 
Tenor The high male voice, hence the corresponding part In a quartet or 
chorus 

ftuxlVTo. Italian (or the range of a part, generally vocal 
fezt The words of a song opera, etc 

fhtme A tune a melody, a subject for development or elaboration In 
music 

Third The tone two full steps above the key note, or the Interval formed 
by that tone and the key note 

Thirty teeond note A note having one thirty second of the time value of 
I, whole note Written with three tails added to the stem 
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Tu A curved line joining two notes together, to make a continuoas tone 
Ttmire Tone color or quality (French) 

Ttme The measure of music, indicated by the grouping of beats Duple 
time runs In multiples of two, triple time In multiples of three. 

Timpani. See Tympani 

Tonality The art and science of key relationship In music. 

Tone A musical sound caused by regular vibrations of the air In the 
scale, a half tone Is the smallest interval occurring In civilired music, the 
unit of the chromatic scale A whole tone consists of two half tones 
Tone color Timbre, quality of tone, created by overtones 
Tonyuiny Producing rapid effects on a wind instrument by use of the 
longue 

Tome The key note of a scale or composition 
Trangufl/o Italian for tranquU, tranquilly 

Trnnicnption. Arrangement of music for a different Instrument than 
that for which it was originally written 
Trarupott To change the key of a composition 

Transpottny tnttrument An instrumeot fsucb as a clarinet) whose 
natural scale is written as C major, allbougn actually in a different key, 
requiring transposition If played on the piano or some other non- 
transposlug Instrument 
Tre Italian for three 

Tremolo A trembling or tremulous tone Also the agttato effect produced 
by moving the bow rapidly back and forth. 

Triad A chord of three tones, the root or tonic, third and fifth. 

Trwngle An Instrument of percussion, made of a bent rod of steel, giv- 
ing out a tinkling tone ' 

Trilf The rapid alternation of two adjoining notes See Shake 

Tno A composition for three instruments, or a group of three players or 

singers The Trio of a ^Ilnuct or March has been so called because It was 

uriginally played by three Instruments It is actually the second section, 

contrasting with the main theme, which is later repeated 

Triple ttme Time whose beats ore grouped in multiples of three. (See 

Time) 

Triplet A group of three notes of cqaol time value 

Trombone A bass instrument m the brass Section, played with a sbde 

Troppo Italian for too much. Allegro ma non troppo Fast but not too 

fast 

Trumpet The soprano of the brass choir 

Tune A melody or theme As a verb, to put an instrument in tune 
Tuntny fori. A Small instrument which correctly vibrates to give a 
definite pitch 

Turn. An embeUishment conslstmg of several grace notes 

Tutto-a Italian for all Tutfi all the Instruments, hence fall orchestra. 

Tympnni. The kettledrums \lso spelled timpani 
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f7n, French or Italian for “one, a, an” 

tTfiuim. A tone corresponding In pitch with another, the first interval of 
the diatonic scale 

Vp-heat The unaccented beat in a measure Also the motion of a con 
ductor to indicate such a beat 

Up how The upward motion of a bow (from top to bottom) 

Vt French for C The original name of the first note of the absolute scale, 
changed to Do in the Sol fa system (Solmisatlon) 

Val»e French for waltz 

Value The duration of a note in time. 

Valve A device for changing the pitch of a brass instrument 
Fanafion Decoration or changiog of a theme, for variety (Often appear- 
ing in the slow movement of a symphony) 

Vanastonu Italian for Variations Tema con Fanaston* Theme with 
Variations 

Verie A stanza m a song or poem 

Vibrato The effect of a vibrating tone, practically the same as tremolo, 
produced on stringed Instruments by shaking the finger that slops the 
string 

Vtal The family name for bowed Instruments Boss viol the double bass 
Viola. The tenor of the viol family, lower in tone than a violin (Its top 
string is A, a fifth below the violin ) 

Violin The soprano of the orchestra, with its four 'Strings tuned G, D, 
A, E, and a ranoe considerably highev A symphony orchestra usually con 
tains from twelve to twenty or more first violins, and neatly as many 
second violins 

Vtolon. French for violin German Vtolme or Otlge 

Violoncello The bass of the string quartet, played upright, between the 

knees It is tuned an octave lower than the viola, C, G, D, A 

Virtuoso A highly skilled Instruntental soloist 

Vivace Italian for lively, vivacious, rapid 

Voice Often used for an instrumental part Actually the human voice 
ki singing French Voix Itaiiau Voce 

IFaWAorn German for the French horn, literally, forest horn, hence 
hunting horn 

IValtz The familiar dance in triple time German IVaker French Valse 
Whole Note The longest note in common time, having four beats 
Whole Tone A full step In the diatonic scale, consisting of two half tones 
Wind Instruments played by blowing See Wood wind. Brass 
Wood-icind The wooden wind histraments of an orchestra (Including 
the flute) Also those who play them 

Xylophone An instrument of percussion, played with hammers on slabs 
of wood or metal 




The best way to become familiar with syra- order, and each recorded symphony or move- 
phomes or any other kind of music is by listen- meot is given with tlie name of the orchestra, 
mg to phonograph records Most of the great the conductor, the number of sides (of discs) 
symphonies have been recorded, often several covered by the music, and the list number of the 
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FACTS ABOUT SYjMPHONIC CO’iVJPOSERS 


Ahert, Johazm Josepb, b. Kochowilz, Bohemia, 1882; 
d. Stuttgart, Germany, 1915. Double bass player and 
orchestra! conductor, mostly at Stuttgart. Composed 
several operas. His orchestral works include sis sym- 
phonies. 

Albert, Eugene d’, b. Glasgow, Scotland, 1864; d. Riga, 
1932. Pianist and composer, best known by his operas, 
Tiefiand, etc. Composed a symphony in F. 

Alfvea, Hugo, b. Stockholm, Sweden, 3872. Violinist, 
conductor and composer. His works include three sym- 
phonies and two symphonic poems. , 

Allen, Paul Hastings, b. Hyde Park, Mass., 1883. 
American composer, teacher, and radio musician. He 
^vrote a symphony in E, 1912, and his orchestral works 
also include a Serenade (1927) andEr AWe (1930). 
Antbeil, George, b. Trenton, New Jersey, 1900. Notable 
American composer, now associated with motion pictures. 
He Wrote a symphony in F (1926), and a second symphony 
has been aimounced as in preparation. His Ballet J/fcha- 
nigue caused a sensation, and he is credited also with a 
Jasz Symphony (1925), a Suite for Chamber Orchestra 
(1926), a Piano Concerto, etc. 

Arenskj, Anton Stepanoritch, b. Novgorod, Russia, 
1861; d. Tarioki, Finland, 1906. Versatile and popular 
composer, with two symphonies to his credit, in a long 
list of vocal and instrumental works. 

Ashton, Algernon, b. Durham, England, 1859. Critical 
writer, piano teacher and composer. His creative ovt- 
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put includes at least five symphonies, mostly in manu* 
script. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian, b Eisenach, Germany, 1685; 
d. Leipzig, 1750. One of the greatest of all composers, and 
first of the “three BV' (later joined by Beethoven and 
Brahms). Trained as a viohoist, and organist, he perfected 
himself m the technique of composition, often working 
through an entire night. He held various posts as musical 
director, and in 1723 became choirmaster and organist in 
the two principal churches of Leipzig, where he remained 
the test of his life and composed his most important works. 
While the form of the symphony bad not yet been estab- 
hshed in the time of Bach, he wrote much instrumental 
music related to that style, and of influence in its later 
development (particularly the Brandenburg Concertos and 
various Suites). One of his compositions has the title of 
“symphony,” and his orchestral concertos and suites are 
of symphonic proportions. Bach’s mastery of the fugue, 
end of polyphonic music in general, created models for all 
succeeding composers. 

Bach, Karl Philipp Emanuel, b. Weimar, Germany, 
1714; d. Hamburg, 1788. Third son of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, and an important pioneer in the symphonic form. 
Eighteen of his orchestral works have been justly given 
the title of “symphonies,” showing the early stages of 
sonata form, and definitely influencing Haydn in establish- 
ing the symphonic style. 'His development of instrumen- 
tation was also important. The younger Bach may fairly 
be called thv first symphonic composer in the modern 
sense. 

Bacon, Ernst, b. Chicago, lUinois, 1898. American com- 
poser and Pulitzer Prize winner in 1932, when he wrote his 
symphony in D minor (with piano). Other works (not yet 
published) include a Spmphonie Fugue and Hours with a 
Child. 

Balalcireiv, Mily, b. Nm'gorod, Russia, 1837; d. Lenin- 
grad (St. Petersburg), 1010. Founder and head of the group 
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of five nationalistic composers who attempted to restore 
the folk elements in Russian music. (The others were 
Cui, Moussorgsky, Eimslq^-KoKakoff and Borodin.) His 
works include two symphonies and two symphonic poems. 

Banister, Henrj' Charles, b. London, England, 1831; d. 
Streatham, 1897. Composer of four symphonies and other 
works, besides a Text-hook of Mmic and a number of 
critical and analytical treatises. 

Bantock, GramTlIc, b. London, England, 1868. Best 
known for his vocal music, but composer also of several 
sjmphonies, mostlj’ of the program type, including the 
choral Atalania in Calydon and The Vanity of Vanities, a 
Bebridean Symphony, and a festival symphony, Cliristus; 
also two suites and many other works. 

Barber, Samuel, b. West (fbester, Pa., 1910. Promising 
young American composer, winner of Pris de Rome and 
Pulitzer Prize, studying at the American Academy in 
Rome, where his first symphony was scheduled for a world 
premiere by the Augusteo Orchestra. 

-Bargiel, Waldcmar, b. Berlin, Germany, 1828; d. there, 
1897, A stepbrother of Schumann, and himself a highly 
Tespected musician in his day. His works include a sym- 
phony in C and other orchestral compositions. 

Barlow, Samuel L. RL, b. New York, 1893. American 
composer of songs, piano pieces, operas and orchestral 
works, including a piano concerto, Ballo Sardo, Vocalise, 
’and the symphonic poem. Alba. 

Barth, Hans, b. Germany, 1896. Pianist and composer, 
most of whose life has been spent in America. He is noted 
for his experiments with quarter tones. His works include 
a piano concerto, a suite for quarter tone^ strings, brass 
and tympani, a concerto for quarter tone strings and piano, 
and a Pantomime Symphony (in preparation). 

Bax, Arnold E. T., b. London. England, 1883. Well 
known modern composer, whose works include two 
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symphonies, in E-flat minor and E and C minor, several 
symphonic poems, and other orchestral music 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A., b Henniker, Neiv Hampshire, 
1867 America’s leading woman composer, best known by 
her songs and choral works, but creator of a Gaelic Sym- 
phony in E minor, and other orchestral pieces in the 
symphonic style 

Beck, Franz, b Mannheim, Germany, 1730, d Bordeaux, 
France, 1809 Credited with twenty four symphonies, m 
addition to operatic and ecclesiastical works 

Becker, Albert, b Quedlmburg, Germany, 1834, d 
Berlin, 1899 Gifted composer, whose works include a 
successful symphony in G minor 

Becker, John J., b Hendwson, Kentucky, 1886 Amer- 
ican composer, credited with three symphonies, the first 
called ilttide Pnmiltte (1915), the second, Fantasia Tragtca 
(1030), and the third, Symphoma Btcvis (1939), also a 
Concerio Arabesquct for piano and orchestra (1030) 

Becker, Reinhold, b Adorf, Germany, 1843, d Dresden, 
1934 Violinist, conductor and composer, with a symphony 
m C and a symphonic poem included in a long list 

Beethoven, Ludwig von, b Bonn, Germany, 1770, d 
Vienna, Austria, 1837 Generally considered the greatest 
of symphonic composers, with nine immortal works in 
that form (See pp 61-133) His concertos (piano and 
violin) are also of symphonic proportions 
Bendel, Franz, b Schoenhnde, Bohemia, 1833, d Berlin, 
Germany, 1874 Pianist and composer, with some sym- 
phonies to his credit 

Benedict, Julius, b Stuttgart, Germany, 1804, d Lon- 
don, England, 1885 Conductor and composer of operas, 
with two symphonies in his list of works 
Bennett, Robert Russell, b Kansas City. 

1894 Popular American composer and 
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kno\m in the operatic field. He wrote an Abraham Lincoln 
Symphony (1929), a Toy Symphony (for five woodwinds, 
1928), Sights and Sounds, a Charleston Rhapsody^ and the 
opera, Maria Malibran (libretto by Robert Simon). 

Bennett, William Stemdole, b. Sheffield, England, 
1816; d. London, 1875. One of the leading English com- 
posers, best known for his piano compositions, but also 
creator of many orchestral works, including a symphony 
in G minor. 

Berezoivsky, Nicolai T., b. St. Petersburg (Leningrad), 
Russia, 1900. Composer now living in America, whose 
works include two symphonies (1925, 1929), a Hebrew 
Suite, Russia, a violin concerto, and a Sinfonietta (1931). 

Berger, Wilhelm, b Boston, Massachusetts, 1861; d. 
Jena, Germany, 1911. Teacher and composer, with two 
symphonies among his works. 

Bergh, Arthur, b St. Paul, ^Ennesota, 1882. Well known 
American composer, who has produced two orchestral 
melodramas, The Raien and The Pied Piper of Bamelin, 
and a symphonic choral work. The Unnamed City. 

Berlioz, Hector, b Grenoble, France, 1803; d. Paris, 
1869. A brilliant but uneven composer in many forms, 
including several symphonies of a programmatic nature. 
The first of these was called Fantastique, with the subtitle, 
Episode in the Life of an Artist (1828). A sequel, Zeh’o, was 
less successful. He composed another program symphony, 
Harold in Italy, in 1834, and in 1839 the dramatic Romeo 
and Juliet, in which he added vocal soloists and a chorus 
to the orchestra His works include also a Grand Symphony 
for military’ band, with strings and chorus ad lib. His best 
known work is the Damnation of Faust, in oratorio form, 
and he also composed operas and smaller orchestral 
works. His experiments in orchestration were important, 
and he added much to the life of the symiphony through his 
attempts at dramatization, although his intentions fre- 
quently ran ahead of his inspiration. 
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Bizet, Georges, b Paris, 1838; d Bougival, France, 1875 
Best known as tbe composer of the popular opera, Carvien, 
but with many orchestral works to his credit, mcludmg 
two movements of a symphony His orchestral suite, 
L’Arlesienne, made up of incidental music to the Daudet 
play, has become almost as popular as his Carmen 
Bliss, Arthur, b London, England, 1S91 English com- 
poser, whose norks include Colour Symphony, a suite from 
Things to Come (motion picture music), etc 
Bloch, Ernest, b Geneva, Switzerland, 1880 One of the 
outstanding modern composers, particularly in the Jenish 
idiom. His symphonies include an early work m C-sharp 
minor, one m F, with the title Israel, an Oriental Sym- 
phony, on Hebrew themes, a “symphonic fresco," IIcl- 
lelia, and the prize-winning America symphony, which 
contains choral passages. He has also written operas, 
chamber music, a symphonic poem, and other orchestral 
works {Psalms, Schelomo, etc.) of symphonic proportions. 
Boccherini, Luigi, b. Lucca, Italy, 1743; d IMadrid, 
Spain, 1805. A prolific composer, mostly of chamber 
music, but with twenty symphonies and an orchestral 
suite to his credit. He is remembered to-day chiefly by 
his popular Minuet. 

Bocllmann, Leon, b Ensisheim, Alsatia, 18G3; d. Paris, 
1897. Best known as a composer for the cello, in a rather 
popular style, but with a symphony in F listed among his 
works Ills Symphonic Variations for Cello and Orchestra 
are familiar on concert programs. 

Borch, Gaston, b. Guincs, France, 1871. Composer of a 
symphony and three sjunphonic poems, Genoceva, Quo 
Vadis and Frithiof. 

Bom«ichcin, Franz Carl, b B-altimore, Maryland, 1870 
Outstanding American composer and critic. His works 
include a symphonic ballad for baritone and orchestra. 
The Djlnns, an orchestral suite. The Phantom Canoe, and 
some symphonic poems. 
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Borodin, Alexander Porfiricvitcli, b. St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad), 1834,* d there, 1887. One of the nationalistic 
Russian group of five, and composer of many successful 
works, including the opera. Prince Igor. He wrote three 
sj^nphonies (one unfinished), a symphonic poem, and 
other orchestral music. 

Boro^vski, FelLx, b. Burton, England, 1872. Well known 
teacher, composer and critic, living most of his life in 
Chicago His works include an Eligic Symphonique (1916), 
a sjTnphonie poem, Eugene Onegin, a piano concerto, and 
other orchestral pieces of symphonic proportions. 

Brahms, Johannes, b. Hamburg, Germany, 1833; d. 
Vienna, Austria, 1897. The third of the “three B’s,” now 
recognized as the worthy successor of Bach and Beethoven 
in the field of absolute music. His four sjunphomes are 
rivalled only by the masterworks of Beethoven, and may 
be considered a climax in the symphom‘c style. His two 
piano concertos and violin concerto, as well as a double 
concerto for ^’iohc, cello and orchestra, are of symphonic 
proportions, and two Serenades, representing early studies 
in inslrumectation, are generally classed also as sym- 
phonic music. (See pp 185-215). 

Bronscombe, Gena, b. Picton, Canada, 1881. Outstand- 
ing woman composer, most of whose life has been spent 
in the United States She is best known for her songs, but 
has written a Symphonic Suite, Quebec (1928), a Festival 
Prelude, and other orchestral works. 

Brockway, Howard, b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1870. Outstand- 
ing American composer, whose works include symphonies 
in D and C major and a Sylvan Suite for orchestra. 

Hmchy JUa-r, h. Cchgse, Genoasyt d-BerJiiv JiiSlt 
A prohfie and deservedly popular composer m the larger 
forms. His long list of works includes three sjmphomes 
and the same number of violin concertos, two of which are 
frequently heard on the concert platform. 
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Bnickncr, Anton, b. Ansfelden. Austria, 1824; d. Vienna, 
180G. An excellent organist and composer, largely self- 
taught, and strongly influenced by Wagner. His nin e 
sjTnphonics have been greatly admired, and efforts are 
being constantly made to arouse a more general apprecia- 
tion o! their beauties Itcecnlly they have attained a fairly 
consistent success, under the leadership of distinguished 
conductors, although public opinion is still only mildly 
enthusiastic. The general feeling is that Bruckner’s music 
is technically interesting, but mostly lacking in inspira- 
tion. 

Buch, Dudlc>, b. Hartford, Connecticut, 1839; d. 
Orange, New Jersey, 1909. A prominent American com- 
poser, best knorni for hb vocal works, largely of a sacred 
character, and ns an organist. IJis works ineJude a sym- 
phonic overture, Marmton. 

Dungert, August, b. Muchlheim, Germany, 1846; d. 
Leutesdorf, 1915. A minor composer, whose conceptions 
surpassed bis ability to «tpress them. He composed two 
opera-cycles. The Iliad and The Odyssey, a Symphonta 
Victrix, and onother symphony with the title Zeppelin's 
First Great Voyage, 

Busch, Carl, b. Bjerre, Denmark, 1862. Generally re- 
garded as an American composer, with particular interest 
in Indian themes, collected during a long residence in the 
West. HU works include a symphonic prologue. The Pass- 
ing of Arthur, a symphonic poem, Minnehaha's Vision, and 
other orchestral pieces of symphonic proportions, 
Cadman, Charles Wakefield, b. Johnstovm, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1881. One of America’s leading contemporary com- 
posers, best known by his operas {Skanetns, etc.), and by 
such popular songs as At Dawning, The Land of the Sky 
Blue Water, etc. A specialist in American Indian music, 
he has composed the popular Thunderbird Suite (1914), 
an Oriental Rkapsodij (1917), To a Vanishing Race (for 
strings) and an Orchestral Fantasy (with two saxophones, 

. 1932). 
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C^enter, Jolm Alden, b. Park Ridge, Ulinois, 3876, 
Highly successful American composer, consistently main- 
taining the true amateur attitude toward his work. His 
orchestral suite, Adteniures in a Perambulaior, is of 
sjTnphonic proportions, an amusingly effective work. 
His ballets. The Birthday of the Infanta and Skyscrapers, 
are also orchestrally important. 

Carter, Ernest, b. Orange, New Jersey, 1866. American 
composer of high standing. His most familiar composition 
is probably the Princeton Step Sony, but he has written 
much good music in the la^r forms, including a sym- 
phonic suite in I) minor, for orchestra. 

CascUa, Alfredo, b. Turin, Italy, 1883. Prominent mod- 
ern composer and pianist. He has written two symphonies 
and other orchestral music. 

Chadwick, George \Pbit6eld, b. Lowell, Massachusetts, 
1854; d. Boston, 1931. One of America’s greatest com- 
posers and teachers of music. His long list of important 
works includes three symphonies (m C, B-ilat and F), 
a sinfonietta in D, three symphonic sketches for orchestra, 
{Jubilee, Noel and A Vagrom Ballad), a Suite Synpkonique, 
and the symphonic poems, Cleopatra and Aphrodite. 

Chaminade, Cecilc, b. Paris, 1861. Generally considered 
the world’s outstanding woman composer, although best 
known by her lighter works. She has written a ballet 
symphony, Callirhoe, a “lyric symphony,” Les Amazones, 
two orchestral suites, and other compositions in the larger 
forms. 

Cbarpentier, Gustave, b. Dieuze, France, 1860. Up to 
now, best known as composer of the opera Louise and by 
his orchestral suite. Impressions of Italy, he also wrote a 
“symphonic drama” (or concert-opera), The Foci's Life, 
a symphonic poem, Napoli, and other orchestral works. 

Cbasins, Abram, b^ New York, 1903 Gifted American 
composer and pianist, whose orchestral works ha^ e been 
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performed by Toscanini. TTiese include two piano con« 
certos, Parade (1031) and three Chinese Pieces (1925). 

Cliausson, Ernest, b. Paris, 1855; d Limay, France, 
1899. Pupil of Cesar Franck, and a distinguished French 
composer. His sjTnphony in B-.fIat is important, and has 
attamed considerable popularity. His works include also 
a symphonic poem, Ftrianr, the familiar Poeine, for idohn 
and orchestra, and other significant music. 

Chaicz, Carlos, b. Mexico City, 1899. Brilliant Mexican 
composer and conductor, recently introduced to Americ.a. 
His most important orchestral works are U. P. Sinfonia 
dcBaile (102G-27), and the Suite Xos Ctiolros Soles (1926). 

Cbcrubini, Luigi, b. Florence, Italy, 1760; d. Paris, 
France, 1842. One of the great composers of the world, 
best known by his operas and church music. He wrote one 
symphony, recently revived by Toscanini, whose charm- 
ing music made a favorable impression, without endanger- 
ing the reputations of the more familiar symphonic writers. 

Clapp, Pliilip Greeley, b. Boston, Mass., 1888. Amer- 
ican composer and pedagogue, assoemted with the Juilliard 
Foundation and Iowa State University. He has written 
three symphonies in A, E minor and E-flat major, besides 
the tone poems, Norge, A Song of Yonih, In Summ^, 
etc. 

Clementi, Muzio, b. Home, Italy, 1752; d. Evesham, 
England, 1832 Celebrated pianist and composer, particu- 
larly known by his piano exercises. He wrote symphonies, 
but they were o\ ershadowed by those of Haydn, and are 
now forgotten. 

Coenen, Franz, b. Rotterdam, Holland, 1826; d. Leyden, 
1904. Concert i-iolinist and composer, with one symphony 
listed among his works. 

Coenen, Johannes Meinardus, b The Hague, Holland, 
1824; d. Amsterdam, 1899. Dutch conductor and com- 
poser, whose works include two symphonies. 
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Cole, Rosscicr G., b. Clyde, Jlichigan, 186G. Distin* 
guislied American composer, whose works include a 
Symphonic Prelude (1015) and a Pioneer Oieriure. 
Coleridgc-Tajlor, Samuel, b. London, 1875; d. Thorn- 
ton Heath, 1912. Most distinguished of negro composers. 
Best knonn for his choral works, he aJso wrote a sym- 
phony in A minor and other orchestral music. 

Comerse, rrcdcricK Shepherd, b. Newton, Massachu- 
setts, 1871. Prominent American composer and teacher 
of music. His operas made his chief reputation, but he 
also wrote three symphonies, in D minor, E and C minor, 
the tone poems, Ormazd, FUner Ten MtUion, California, 
and other orchestral works. 

Copland, Aaron, b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1900. Prominent 
American composer of the modern school His works in- 
clude a symphony for organ and orchestra (1924), an 
orchestral sjTnphony of the same year, a Dance Symphony 
(1025), a piano concerto (1926) and a Symphonic Ode 
(1029). 

Co^vell, Henry Dixon, b. Menlo Park, California, 1897. 
Modern American composer, best known for his experi- 
ments with “tone clusters,” and innovations of harmony, 
lie wrote a symphony in 1918, a Sympkonietta (chamber 
orchestra, 1928) and Irish Suite, a piano concerto (1929), 
an orchestral piece called Synchrony (1030), Rhythmicana 
(1931), and an orchestral suite is in preparation. 

Cowen, Frederick Hymen, b. Kingston, Jamaica, 1852. 
Eminent English composer in a wide variety of forms, in- 
cluding six symphonies (Scandinavian, Welch, Idyllic, etc.) 
a sinfonietta in A, and three orchestral suites. 

Czerny, Karl, b Vienna, Austria, 1791; d there, 1857. 
Best known as a teacher and composer of studies for the 
piano His CGiDpositions include sympbomes and con- 
siderable church music 

Damrosclx, Leopold, b. Posen, 1832; d New York, 
1885 Father of Frank and Walter Damrosch, and an 
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important pioneer in American music, particularly the 
development of opera. His compositions include a sym* 
phony in A, and other orchestral works. 

David, Felicien, b. Vauduse, France, 1810; d. St. 
Germain-en-Laye, 1876. Important French composer, best 
known by his operas. His early works include two sym- 
phonies. 

David, Ferdinand, b. Hamburg, Germany, 1810; d. Klos- 
ters, Switzerland, 1873. Eminent violmist, teacher and com- 
poser, befriended and greatly respected by Mendelssohn, 
mth whom he co-operated in bis violin concerto. His own 
works include two symphonies. 

Dawson, William L., b. Anniston, Alabama, 1899. 
Successful colored composer, conductor of the Tuskegee 
Choir. His iVe^ro Folk Symphony was introduced by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and made a deep impression. 
Debussy, Claude, b. St. Germatn-en-Laye, France, 1862; 
d. Paris, 1918 France’s leading composer, generally recog- 
nized as the founder of the m<^ern school. Best known by 
his songs and piano music, as well as the unique opera, 
Pelleas and Melisande, Some of his orchestral works are 
of symphonic proportions, particularly ia Mer, Iheria and 
the three NociuTnes. 

Delamarter, Eric, b. lAnsing, Michigan, 1880. Distin- 
guished American composer, organist, critic and conduc- 
tor. Among other orchestral works, he has written a “jazz 
symphony” on American themes, which proved highly 
successful The dates of his four symphonies are 1914 (D), 
1926 (“after 'Walt Whitman”), 1931 and 1932. 

Delaney, Robert Mills, b. Baltimore, Maryland, 1903. 
Composer of a Don Quixote symphony, 1927. 

Ditters, Karl (von Dittersdorf), b Vienna, Austria, 1739; 
d. Neiihaus, Bohemia, 1799. Prolific composer of operas 
(eclipsed by Mozart) and symphonies (eclipsed by Haydn 
and Mozart). His symphonies are remarkable as early 
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examples of program music in this form. He wrote twelve 
on the Metamorjihoses oj Ond. Forty-one symphonies 
remain in manuscript. 

Dolindnyi) Ernst, b.Pressburg, Hungary, 1877. Outstand- 
ing modern composer and pianist, well known in America, 
where he for a time conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of New York. His first symphony, in F, won a prize in 
1896. He has since written a second symphony, in D minor, 
and many other orchestral compositions of symphonic 
proportions. 

Draesekc, Felix, b. Koburg, Germany, 1835; d. Dresden, 
1913. Excellent composer, befriended by Liszt. His works 
include four symphonies 

Dubenslcy, Arcady, b. Viatla, Russia, 1890. Composer of 
a symphony in G micor (1016), another called Russian 
Bells (1628), an orchestral suite (1626), and an ABC Suite, 
for children. 

Dukas, Paul, b. Paris, 1865; d. there, 1635. Distinguished 
modern French composer, best known by his popular 
orchestral piece. The Sorcerer’s Apprentice. He wrote 
several operas and a symphony in C. 

DukdsUy, Madimir, b. Pskoff, Russia, 1903. Also known 
as Vernon Duke (as a popular composer). Gifted Russian 
American creator of music in many styles. His works in- 
clude symphonies in F and D-flal. 

Duim, James P., b. New York, 1884; d. Jersey City, 
1936. Well known American composer, whose works in- 
cluded a symphony in C (1929). He also wrote the sym- 
phonic poem, TT^c, celebrating Lindbergh's flight, and 
another, Annabelle Lee, after Poe’s poem. His songs are 
also well known. 

Dvorak, Anton, b. Muehihausen, Bohemia, 1841; d. 
Prague, 1904. Best known by his American symphony, 
From ike New World, he has many other important works 
to his credit, including four other symphonies, a set of 
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symphonic variations for ordiestra, and a symphonic 
poem, Heldenlted (Sec pp 258-267) 

Ehlerty Louis, b Koemgsberg, Gennany, 1825, d Wies- 
baden, 1884 Pupil of Sdiumann and Mendelssohn, and an 
excellent composer Among other large works, he wrote 
a Spring Symphony 

Elgar, Edivarcl, b Broadheath, England, 1857, d Lon- 
don, 1D34 England’s most important modern composer 
Best known by his choral works (oratorios, etc ), he has 
several symphonies to his credit, as well as symphonic 
poems and smaller orchestral compositions His Enigma 
Variations are also of symphonic significance 
Encsco, Georges, b Cordaremi, Boumania, 1881 Dis- 
tmgmshed violinist, conductor and composer, whose 
works include two symphomes and other orchestral pieces 
Eppcrt, Carl, b Carbon, Indiana, 1882 American com- 
poser of orchestral works, including an Arabian Suite, a 
symphonic poem, Wanderers Night Song, a symphonic 
epic. The Argonauts of *49, The Pioneer, TraffiOt and 
Symphony of the City 

Faccio, Franco, b Verona, Italy, 1840, d Monza, 1891. 
Italian conductor and composer, who wrote a symphony 
in F and other works 

Farwell, Artliur, b St Paul, Mmnesota, 1872 Dislin- 
gmshed American composer and teacher He wrote a 
“symphonic hymn,” March, March (1922), a Symphonic 
Song on Old Black Joe (1924), and a suite, Gods of iht 
Mountain (1027) 

Faure, Gabriel, b Pamiers France, 1845, d Pans, 1924 
Outstanding among modern French composers, with 
operas, songs, chamber music and orchestral works to his 
credit, including a symphony m D minor 
Fcrrata Giuseppe, b Gradoli, Italy, 1865 Talented 
Italian composer, who spent some time m America His 
compositions mclude a choral symphony m D flat 
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Fetis, Franpois Joseph, b Mons, Belgium, 3784, d 
Brussels, 1871 Famous musical scholar, critic and his- 
tonan His compositions uclude symphonies and other 
orchestral ^ otks 

Fibich, Zdenko, b Seborsitz, Bohemia, 1850, d Prague, 
1900 Popular Czech composer best known in America by 
his Poeme for ^ lolin, which was turned into the popular 
song, Jl/y Moonliffht Madonna His works include three 
symphomes 

Foote, Arthur, b Salem, Massachusetts, 1853 Outstand- 
ing American composer His works include a symphonic 
prologue, Francesca da Runim, some suites and other 
orchestral compositions, Resides chamber music, songs 
and piano pieces 

Franck, Cesar, b Liege, Belgium, 1822, d Pans 1890 
Belgium’s greatest composer, a pioneer m the modern 
French school His one symphony, m D, is a universal 
favorite, and he also wrote several symphonic poems, a 
set of symphonic variations for piano and orchestra, 
oratorios, organ works and much chamber music of the 
highest typo (See pp 216-221) 

Gadc, Niels Wilhelm, b Copenhagen, Denmark, 1817, 
d there, 1890 Founder of the Scandinavian school of 
music, and close fnend of Schumann and Mendelssohn A 
prolific composer, still widely plajed He wrote eight 
sjTnphonics, besides other works in the larger forms 
Ganz, Kiidolpli, b Zurich, Switzerland, 1877 Distm- 
guished pianist, teacher, conductor and composer, long 
resident in /America IIis first published work nas a sym- 
phony m E, and he has written other orchestral works, as 
well as songs* and piano pieces 

Gardner, Samuel, b Elizabcthgrad, Bus«n, 1892 
Kussian-Amencan vaohmst and composer of marked 
nbilitj His Symphonic Rhapsodv, liroadicay, was intro- 
duced by the Boston Symphony Orchestra and his lone 
poem, Neip fiussia, has been play cd by leading orchestras 
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He is best known by his popular violin piece, From the 
Canehrake, and has also written a successful piano quintet. 

German, Edward, b. Whitchurdi, England, 1862. Popu- 
lar English composer, best known by his incidental music 
to Henry VIII. He wrote two symphonies, and other 
important orchestral works. 

Gemsheim, Friedrich, b. Worms, Germany, 1839; d. 
Berlin, 1916, Eminent teacher and composer. His works 
include four symphonies 

Gersh^vdn, George, b. New York, 1898. Popular Amer- 
ican composer, best known for his light operas and songs. 
He has written three important orchestral works, the 
famous jRAopsody in Blue (1923), the Concerto in F (for 
piano, 1925), and An Amencan in Paris (1928); also a 
second Rhapsody (1932) and a Rhumba His suite from 
the opera, Pcrgy and Bess (1936) is of symphonic pro- 
portions. 

Gilbert, Henry Franklin, b. Somerville, Massachusetts, 
1868; d. Boston, 1918. Pupil of Macdowell and an out- 
standing American composer, with particular intetest in 
Negro and Indian themes Hts works include a symphonic 
poem. The Dance in Place Congo (produced as a ballet at 
the Metropolitan Opera House) and a symphonic pro- 
logue, Riders to the Sea, as well as other orchestral com- 
positions. ' 

Gilchrist, William Wallace, b. Jersey City, New Jersey, 
1846; d. Philadelphia, Pa , 1916. Prominent American 
musician, working mostly in Philadelphia. He wrote two 
symphonies (in C and D) and much church music. 

Giomi, Aurclio, b. Florence, Italy, 1895 Distinguished 
Italian-American pianist and composer. His works include 
a Sinfonia Co^^certmle and the sYT()phon}c poem, 

Orlanio Furioso (1926). 

Glazounoff, Alexander, b. St. Petersburg (Leningrad) 
Russia, 1865; d. Paris, Pkance, 1030. Famous Russian, 
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composer, popularized in America largely by his* ballet, 
The Seasons, and a violm concerto. He composed eight 
symphonies, several symphomc poems, and other large 
works for orchestra. * 

Glicre, Reinliold, b. Kiev, Russia, 1875. Prominent 
composer, teacher and conductor of modern Russia. His 
works include three symphonies and some sjTnphonic 
poems. 

Glinka, Alicliail Ivonovitch, b. Smolensk, Russia, 1804; 
d. Berlin, Germany, 1857. Pioneer Russian composer, and 
founder of the nationalistic school, strongly influencing 
the later group of five. Best known by his operas, ALiJeJor 
ike Czar and Russian andLvdmilla, he also produced many 
orchestral compositions, including two unfinished S 3 rm- 
phonies. 

Godard, Benjamin, b. Paris, 1840; d. Cannes, 1895. 
Popular French composer of operas, songs and instrumen- 
tal music. He wrote a symphony ballet (1882), a Goihie 
Symphony (1883), an Oriental Symphony (1884), and a 
legendary Symphony (1886) with \ oed soloists and chorus; 
also a sjmphony in B minor, a dramatic sjunphony, Tasso, 
with voices, and two orchestral suites. 

Goetz, Hermann, b. Kocnigslxirg, Germany, 1840; d. 
Zurich, Switzerland. 1870 Talented composer, best known 
for his opera. The Taming of the Shrexr, but also creator of 
a sjunphony in F and other orchestral works. 

Goldbcck, Robert, b. Potsdam, Germany, 1839; d. St. 
Louis, Jlissouri, 1908. Kmist and composer, much of 
whose life s^as spent in America. He wrote both %*ocal and 
inslrumcnt.al music, including a sjTnphonj, Victoria. 

Goldmark, Ivnrl, b. Kcszlhcly, Ilungarj*, 1830; d. 
Vienna, 1915 Popular composer, \iolinist and pianist. 
His oaerture, Sakuntala, and opera. The Queen of Skeha, 
made him famous. Ills orchestral works include a sjtd- 
phony in E-flat and the popular Rustic Wedding Symphony. 
as well as a sjunphonic poem, Zriny. 
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Goldmnrlc, Rubin, b. New York, 1873; d. there, 1935. 
Nephew of Karl Goldmark, and a leader among American 
musicians. His works include a ^mphonic poem, Samson, 
a Requiem) and a Negro Rhapsody 

Goltcrmnnn, Georg, b. Hanover, Germany, 1824; d. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1898, Best known as a cellist and 
composer for the cello, but with a symphony in A minor 
and other orchestral works to his credit. 

Gottschalk, Louis Moreau, b. New Orleans, Louisiana, 
1829; d. Rio de Janeiro, South America, 1869. Brilliant 
pianist and composer, with a special command of Creole 
music Best known by his short piano pieces, he wrote also 
in the larger forms. His two symphonies are entitled Night 
in the Troyics and Montevideo, 

Gounod, Charles Fran9oi9, b. Paris, 1818; d. there, 
1893, Famous and popular composer, chiefly of operas and 
sacred music, best known by his Faust and Romeo and 
Juliet (also his Redemption, Gallia, Aie Marta, etc.). A 
symphony in E-flat is among his early works. 

Granados, Enrique, b. Lerida, Catalonia, 1867; d. at 
sea (English Channel) 1916. Successful composer of Span- 
ish music, remembered for his opera, GoyescaS, and a 
familiar group of Spanish Dances. His works include two 
symphonic poems. 

Grasse, Edwin, b New York, 1884. Blind violinist and 
composer of note. His works include a symphony in G 
minor and an orchestral suite in C. 

Gretchaninoff, Alexander, b. Moscow, Russia, 1864. 
Important composer, particularly of Russian church 
music. He wrote two symphonies (op 6 and 27). 

Gretry, Andre, b. Liege, Belgium, 1741; d. Paris, 1813. 
Best Imown as an operatic composer, but with six sym- 
phonies and other orchestral works to his credit. 

Grieg, Edvard Hagerup, b. Bergen, Norway, 1843; d. 
there, 1907. Most popular of all Scandinavian composers. 
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Best known to-day by his songs and piano pieces, but his 
great concerto for piano and orchestra is of sjTnphonic 
proportions, and he wrote other important orchestral 
music, including the two Peer Gynt suites. Elegiac Melodies 
(strings) and Olav Tri/gtason (with solo and chorus). 

GriiTes, Charles Tomlinson, b. Elmira, N. Y., 188-i; 
d. New York, 1920. One of America's most important 
composers, whose tragically short life produced several fine 
orchestral works, including the sjonphonic poem, The 
Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan. 

Gri/IJs, Elliot. Gilted American composer, rrinner ol a 
Pulitzer Prize. He has written a symphony in C minor, 
a symphonic poem, Colossus, and a ballade, A Persian 
Fable, besides chamber music, etc. 

Gruenberg, Louis, b. Itussia, 1884. Prominent Russian- 
American composer, best known by his opera, The Emperor 
Jones. He also wrote a Jazz Suite (1025), a s^maphony 
(1920) and the tone poem, BncAonffd Isle (1927), besides 
other important orchestral works. 

Gtiilmant, Alexandre, b. Boulogne, 1857; d. Paris, 1911. 
French organist and composer, mostly of organ music. 
His works include a symphony for organ and orchestra. 

Hadley, Hcnty Kimball, b. Somers'ille, Mass., 1871. 
America’s leading sjTnphonic composer, prolific in manj’ 
styles of music. His first sj-rophony, youth and Life, was 
composed in 1897. The second. The Four Seasons, dated 
iDOl, won the Paderewski Prize and a prize from the 
New England Conservatory. His third sj'mplionj’, in B 
minor, is dated 1906 and was first performed in 1907. 
Hadlej’-’s fourth sjTnphonj' is called North, East, South, 
West. The kej’ is D minor, and the date 1911. A fifth 
sjTnphonj’ is in manuscript, and there are also se^crai 
SjTnphonic poems and a number of other orchestral works 
in the c.vtensi\ e Hadley list. Ilcnrj’ Hadley is the founder 
and Ilonorarj’ President of the National ^Vssociation for 
American Composers and Conductors. 
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Hanson) Howard Harold, b Wahoo, Nebraska 1896 
Important American composer with several symphonic 
works to his credit, as well as the successful opera Merry 
illoimf At present head of the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester Hanson’s compositions include the symphonic 
poems Before the Dawn, Exallatwn, Norik and West, Lvx 
Aetema,PanandthePnest aaOrgan Concerto a, Symphonic 
Rhapsody, a Symphonic Legend, and two symphomes — the 
A^ordic (1922) and the Romantic (1930) 

Harris, Roy, b Lmcoln County, Oklahoma, 1898 A 
leader among modern American composers He has written 
two symphonies (1929 1033) and other important orches 
tral works including an Andante, a Toccata, an Overture, 
a Concert Piece some Suites, a ^Uo Concerto, etc 
Haydn, Franz Joseph, b Rohrau, Austria, 1732, d 
Vienna 1809 The “Father of the Syrophonj,” credited 
with establishing the permanent form of that tjTie of com- 
position as well as the basic outlines of sonata form m 
general Over one hundred symphonies by Haydn are 
listed, besides many other orchestral works chamber 
music sonatas, concertos etc His most important piece 
of \ocal music is the dramatic oratorio, The Creation, 
rivalled by the less familiar The Seasons He also wrote 
several operas now forgotten many songs, and a quantity 
of church music Haydn was one of the most prolific and 
widely significant composers m the entire history of music 
See pp 1-36 

Hill, Edward Burlingame, b Cambridge, Mass , 1872 
Distinguished Amencaa composer and teacher of music 
at Harvard and elsewhere His works include a Symphonic 
Pantomime Jack Frost (1908), another called Pan and ike 
Star (1914) a Symphonic Poem, The Parting of Lancelot 
andGiiineiere (1915), four orchestral pieces under the title 
of Sleiensomana (1918), two Smtes nnd two Symphomes, 
the first m B flat (1927) and the second in C (1929) 
Hindemith, Paul, b Hanau, Germany, 1895 Out 
standing composer of the modern school He has made a 
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“symphony” of excerpts from his opera, Mathis der J/a/c*-, 
and IS credited with other important orchestral works 
Hinton, Arthur, b Beckenham, England, 1869 English 
composer, whose works include two symphonies, m B flat 
and C minor 

Holst, Gustav, b Cheltenham, England, 1874, d Lon- 
don, 1934 Important modem composer His first sjon- 
phony, Colsicolds (1900), was followed bj a symphonic 
poem and other orchestral works His suite, The Planets, 
is of symphonic proportions, and has been widely played 
Holst IS also well known for his choral works 

Honegger, Arthur, b Havre, IVance, 1892 Outstanding 
modernist, best known for his orchestral tone poem. 
Pacific 231 His King Hand is described by him as a 
“symphonic psalm," and his Horace Victorxenx is called 
a “mimed symphony " He has wnlten many other or- 
chestral works 

Hucttenbrenner, Anselm, b Graz, Styna, 1794, d 
there, 1868 Intimate friend of Beetho\en and Schubert, 
and a composer of ability He wrote fi\e symphomes, m 
addition to a large amount of vocal music 

Ind), Vincent d% b Pans, 1851, d there, 1931 Out- 
standmg Trench sjonphonic composer His earhest sym- 
phonic work, op 5, was called Jean Hnnyadi This was 
followed b> two symphonic poems and a “symphonic 
trilogv ,” B allcnstein, op 12 His “first” symphonj , On a 
French Honn/ain Song, m G, with piano obbligato, is 
numbered opus 25, and the second, m B flit, is op 57 
The Symphonic Variations, Istar, are gcnerilly regarded 
as a symphony , and widely pliycd Most of these composi- 
tions are programmatic 

IppolaofT-Hnnofr, hlikail, b Gatschma, Kussia, 1859 
d Moscow 1935 Prominent Russian composer, pupil of 
Rimsky-Korsikoff His works include a symphony , a sm 
fonietta, and the popular Caucasian Sketches, for orchestra, 
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forms, include two Symphonic Sketches, op. 16, and a 
Symphonic Rhapsody for \io\m and orchestra, m F minor, 
op. 35. His songs are popular on the concert stage. 

Kriens, airistiaan, b. Amsterdam, Holland, 1881; d. 
New York, 1C34. Dutch-American composer and conduc- 
tor. His long list of compositions includes two sj-mphomes, 
in C and F, an orchestral suite. In Holland, and a sym- 
phonic poem, Lcs Rots en Exile. 

Kurtz, Eduard Frampton, b. Newport, Rhode Island, 
1S93. American composer of a symphony in A minor. 


Lolo, iaouard, b. Lille, France, 1823; d P.ar.s, 1892. 
Popular French composer, best known by his 
EipagiwU. wWch is really a tiolin concerto. But he wrote 
an actual sjTnphony in G minor, and 
orchestral works, os weU as the opera, ic Rm (Tl s, whose 
overture is familiar. 


Lassen, Eduard, b. Copenhagen, Denmark, 1^0. ^ 
Weimar, Germany, 19M. Minor composer of ronsidemble 
popularity, whose worte include t^o symphonies and 
other orchestral compositions. 


Uszt, Frimz, b Raiding, Hungary, 1811; d. Bayreuth, 
Germany, 1880. Estraordinary pianist, and clever Mm- 
poser, chlehy noted for his technical teats. His compositions 
include a Dants symphony, a Fans! sjanphony (m thl« 
movements, representing Faust. Marguerite and Mcplus- 
topheles), and a number of symphonic poems wtach are 
models of their kind, such as Tasso. Les Preludes, ilaseppo, 
etc. His piano music is oulslandmg. and he also wrote 
songs, choral music and sacred works. 


Locmer, Charles IMarUn, b. Muchlhausen, Alsace, 1861; 
d Boston, 1935. Outstanding French-Americ^ composer 
of orchestral works and other important music His sjTn- 
phony in one movement, flora ilft/s/ica, for orchestni ^ 
men’s diorus, was performed at the Norfolk Festival m 
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which are of symphonic proportions. He also wrote several 
operas, and made a study of Grusinian folk-music. 

Ives, Charles, b. Danbury, Conn., 1876 Modern Ameri- 
can composer, who wrote two Orchestral Sets (191^15) 
and a “third" and “fourth symphony” (1916). 

Jacobi, Frederick, b. San Francisco, California, 1891. 
Popular American composer, chiefly in the lighter forms. 
He wrote a symphony in 1924, and also the orchestral 
tone poem. Eve of St. Agnes. 

Jadassohn, Salamon, b. Breslau, Germany, 1831; d. 
Leipzig, 1902. Composer, teacher and writer on the theory 
of music. Among his compositions are four symphonies 
and other orchestral pieces. 

James, Philip, b. New York, 1890. Prize-wiiming Amer- 
ican composer and conductor, well known to radio listen- 
ers. His works include a symphonic poem, Aveassin and 
Nicoleite, the JVGZDX Suite, a Rammer Syvtphonxe, and 
other major compositions for orchestra. 

Jarecki, Tadeus*, b. Poland, 1889. Modern composer, 
whose works include a SinfoniaBrete, op. 20, a Symphonic 
Suite, op. 29, and a second symphony, op SO (1030). 
KallinikofT, Yassili, b. Voina, Russia, 1866; d. Jalta, 
1901. Minor Russian composer, but with two symphonies 
to his credit, in G minor and A major. 

Kelley, Edgar Stillman, b. Sparta, Wisconsin, 1857. 
Outstanding American composer in a variety of styles. 
TTis first symphony, op. 15, is called Gullher — Ris Voyage 
to Lilliput. His second symphony, op. 33, has the title 
New England. Orchestral suites hav e been made of his 
Ben Rur and Macbeth music, and there is also an Aladdin 
Suite from his pen, besides other important orchestral 
works, songs, choral and diamber music. 

Kramer, A. Walter, b. New York, 1890. Distinguished 
American composer, writer and editor, now also engaged 
in publishing music. His compositions, mostly in the smaller 
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forms, include two Symphonic Skdchcs, op. 16, and a 
Symphonic Rhapsody for violin and orchestra, in F minor, 
op. 35. His songs are popular on the concert stage. 

Kriens, Christiaan, b. Amsterdam, Holland, 1881; d. 
New York, 1034. Dutdi-American composer and conduc- 
tor. His long list of compositions includes two symphonies, 
in C and F, an orchestral suite. In Holland, and a sym- 
phonic poem, Les Rois en Exile. 

Kurtz, Ed^^ard Frarapton, b, Newport, Rhode Island, 
1892. American composer of a symphony in A minor, 
1927. 

Lalo, Edouard, b. LUle, France, 1823; d. Paris, 1892. 
Popular French composer, best known by his Symphonic 
Espagnole, which is really a violin concerto. But he wrote 
an actual s^miphony in G minor, and other important 
orchestral works, as well as the opera, ic Roi d’Fs, whose 
overture is familiar. 

Lassen, Eduard, b. Copenhagen, Denmark, 1880; d. 
Weimar, Germany, 1904. jfinor composer of considerable 
popularity, whose works include two symphonies and 
other orchestral compositions. 

Liszt, Franz, b. Raiding, Hungary, 1811; d. Bayreuth, 
Germany, 1886. Eistraordinaiy pianist, and clever com- 
poser, chiefly noted for his technical feats. His compositions 
include a Dante symphony, a Faust symphony (in three 
movements, representing Faust, Marguerite and Mephis- 
tophcles), and a number of symphonic poems which are 
models of their kind, such as Tasso, Les Prehides, Mazeppa, 
etc. His piano music is outstanding, and he also wrote 
songs, choral music and sacred works. 

Loe/Her, diaries Martin, b. Mnehibausen, Aisacc, lS6i; 
d Boston, 1935. Outstanding French-American composer 
of orchestral works and other important music. His sym- 
phony in one mot’ement, Ilora Mysiica, for orchestra and 
men’s chorus, was performed at the Norfolk Festi\'al in 
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1910. He is also well known by his symphonic Pagan Poem, 
The Death of Tinlagihs, Vtlanelle du Diahle, etc. 

Macdowcll, Edward, b. New York, 1861; d there 1908 
America’s leading composer, best known by his songs and 
piano pieces, but with many orchestral works to his credit, 
including a symphony, Roland, the symphonic poems, 
Bamlet, Ophelia, Lancelot and Elaine, ^amia and the 
popular Indian Suite, In October, etc. 

Maganini, QuUito, b. Fairfield, California, 1897. Well 
known American composer and conductor. He has written 
a symphony in G minor (1032), several Rhapsodies, and an 
Ornithological Suite. 

Malilcr, Gustav, b. Ralisi^t, Bohemia, 1860; d. Vienna, 

1911. Distinguished composer and conductor, at one time 
leading the N. Y. Phtlharmomc Orchestra He wrote nine 
symphonies, in D major, 1891; C minor, 1895; D minor, 
1896; G major, 1901; I) minor, 1904; A minor, 1906; 
E minor, 1908; E major, 1910 (with chorus and soloists, 
known as the Sympftony of a Thousand)’, D major (posthu- 
mous). His work is characterized by greatness of concep- 
tion and technical mastery, but has not yet proved suffi- 
ciently inspired to win general popularity. Mahler and 
Bruckner remain the most ambitious and least appreciated 
symphonic composers. 

Mason, Daniel Gregory, b. Brookline, Mass , 1873. 
Outstanding American composer and teacher of music. 
His symphony in C minor, op. 11, was introduced in 1916 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra. More recently he has 
written another symphony, in A, op. SO (1930). 
McDonald, Ilarl, b. Boulder, Colorado, 1899. Promising 
young American composer. His “program” symphony. 
The Santa F6 Trail, was introduced successfully by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. He has also written a Symphonic 
Fantasy, Mojave (1922) and a Ballet Suite (1920). 
Mendelssohn, Felix (Bartholdy), b Hamburg, Ger- 
many, 1809; d. Leipzig, 1847. Gifted and popular com- 
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poser of symphonic and other types of music. His Mid~ 
summer Night's Dream Overture was written when he was 
a mere boy. His Songs without Words are among the most 
familiar of piano compositions, and hisEUgah ranks among 
the greatest of oratorios. He wrote four symphonies, the 
first, in C minor, op. 11, the second {Scotch) in A minor, 
op. 56, the third {Italian) in A major, op. 90, and the 
fourth {Reformation) in D, op. 107. ffis violin concerto is 
the most popular piece of that type. See pp. 174-184. 

Miasko^Yski, Nikolai, b. Moscow, Russia, 1881. Interest- 
ing composer of modem music, with symphonic works to 
his credit. 

Moore, Douglas Stuart, b. Cutchogue, N. Y., 1893. 
Eminent American composer and member of the musical 
faculty of Columbia University. His Pageant of P. T. 
Bamum is of symphonic proportions, and he has also 
tn-Itten a Symphony of Autumn (1930). 

Morris, Harold, b. San Antonio, Texas, 1890. One of the 
best of America's modern composers. He wrote a sym- 
phony in 1935, and also a piano concerto and other 
important orchestral works. 

Mozart, 'Wolfgang Amadeus, b. Salzburg, Austria, 
1756; d. Vienna, 1791. The “Wunderkind" of all compos- 
ers, displaying amazing gifts from early childhood to the 
end of his tragically short life. He wrote over forty sym- 
phonies, of which the last three stand among the supreme 
masterpieces of music. Mozart was famous also for his 
operas {Don Giovanni, The Marriage of Figaro, The Magic 
Flute, etc.), chamber music, church music, songs, piano 
pieces, concertos, sonatas, etc., showing versatility, origi- 
nality and musicianship, as well as apparently unlimited 
creative powers. See pp. 37-60. 

Nicolai, Otto, b. Koenigsberg, Germany, 1810; d. Ber- 
lin, 1849. Best known for his opera, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor (especially the popular overture), but including a 
symphony and other ordiestral numbers among his works. 
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Oldberg, Ame, b Youngstown, Ohio, 1874 Distin- 
guished American composer and teacher of music His 
many orchestral works include symphonies m F minor, 
op 23, and C minor, op 34, both of which won prizes m 
national competitions He has also composed much cham- 
ber music, concertos, sonatas, etc 

Omstein, Leo, b Krementchug, Russia, 1895 Pioneer 
among Russian Amencan modermsts, and a concert pian- 
ist and teacher of high rank He has written a symphony 
(with another m preparation), a symphonic poem, The 
Fog, a Suite from Lyaisiraia, a piano concerto, etc 

Padereivski, Ignace Jan, b Kurilovka, Poland, 1860 
Best known as a concert pianist and pobtical leader, but 
also recogmzed as a djslmguished composer, chiefly 
through his opera, Uanru, and various piano pieces (of 
which the familiar Minvet is the most popular) Paderew- 
ski’s works include a symphony m B minor, op 24, first 
performed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra jn 1909 

Paine, John Knowles, b Portland, Marne, 1839, d 
Cambridge, Mass , 1906 Pioneer among American com- 
posers and teachers of music, long on the Faculty of Har- 
vard University, where he influenced many younger musi- 
cians His symphony in C mmor was first performed by 
Theodore Thomas and the Chicago Orchestra m 1876, 
and the same conductor introduced a second symphony. 
Spring, op 28, m 1880 Paine also wrote symphonic poems 
(An Island Fantasy, The Tempest) and other important 
orchestral works, chamber music, an opera, songs, etc 

Parker, Horatio William, b Auburndale, Mass , 1863, 
d Cedarhurst, N Y,1919 An acknowledged leader among 
American composers, with significant works to his credit 
m many forms His oratono, Hora Novtssvma, is perhaps 
best known, and h\s operas, Afona and Fairyland, both 
won prizes of $10,000, the first from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company (1912) and the second from the National 
Federation of Music Clubs (1915) (Both librettos nere 
by Brian Hooker) Among Horatio Parker’s orchestral 
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works is a symphony in C minor, op. 7 (manuscript), per- 
formed in Munich in 1885, a Scherzo in G, a symphonic 
poem, etc. He also wrote songs, chamber music and choral 
works of high quality. 

Parry, Charles Hubert, b. Bournemouth, England, 
1848; d. Rustington, 1918. Eminent English composer in 
various forms. His works include £ve symphonies. The 
first is in G (1882); the second in F (1883); the third in C 
(1889); the fourth in E minor (1869) and the fifth in B 
minor (after 1900). Parry also wrote much vocal music, 
particularly part-songs in the old English style, which 
proved highly successful. 

Pimsleur, Solomon, b. Paris, France, 1900. French- 
American composer of considerable creative activity, 
appearing also as pianbt and lecturer. His Symphonic 
Ballade, op. 18, no. 5, has been performed by the N. Y. 
Philharmonic and other orchestras. There is also a Sym- 
phonic Suiie, op. S3, completed in 1935, and a Symphonic 
Ode and Peroration, op. S5, dated 193c. Other orchestral 
works by Pimsleur are the tone poem, iliracle of Life and 
the Mystery of Death, op. S2, a Partita for strings, several 
Overtures and a Meditative Nocturne. 

Piston, Walter, b. Rockland, Maine, 1894. Eminent 
modern American composer. His works include a Sym- 
phonic Piece (1927) and a Suite ,(1929). 

Poivell, John, b. Richmond, Virginia, 1882. American 
pianist and composer of high rank, who has made a special 
study of negro and mountain music. His Negro Rhapsody, 
for piano and orchestra, is of symphonic proportions, and 
he has written concertos for the piano and the violin, and 
other works in the larger forms. 

Pratt, Silas Gamaliel, b. Addison, Vermont, 1846; d. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1916. American composer and pianist, 
with a number of orchestral works to his credit, including 
a symphony {The Prodigal Son), two symphonic poems, 
two suites, etc. 
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Prokofieff, Serge, b Ekatermoslav, Russia, 1891 
Brilliant Russian composer of the modern school He has 
Tpritten four s5Tnphonies {Classical, etc ) and many other 
erchestral works, besides concertos, piano pieces, chamber 
music, etc 

RachmaninofT, Sergei V , b Onega Russia, 1873 
Generally regarded as Russia’s leading musician of modern 
times, and one of the greatest of living composers His 
first symphony, op 13, was written m 1895 the second, 
op 27, appeared m 1907 His choral cantata, The Bells 
(after Poe’s poem) was first called Symphony no 3, op 35 
(1912), but recently he has completed a purely orchestral 
symphony which is now known as his third RachmaninoS 
has also written four piano concertos a symphonic poem, 
The Island of the Dead (after Boeckim’s famous picture), 
many songs, piano pieces, sacred music etc It is unfortu- 
nate that he should still be best known to the general 
public by his youthful and now hackneyed Prelude iii 
Csharp minor 

Raff, Joseph Joachim, b 1822, Lachen, Switzerland, d 
Frankfort, Germany, 1882 A minor German composer, 
whose symphonies at one tune attamed considerable 
popularity He wrote eleven symphonies altogether, be- 
sides a smfonietta for wind instruments, several suites, 
concertos and other orchestral works The programmatic 
symphony, Im TFalde (In the Forest), is still frequently 
played Raff’s Leonore symphony contams a familiar march 
tune, which was publicized in a sentimental musical novel 
called The First Violin His best known work is still the 
melodious httle Cavatina, played by every viohmst 

Reger, Max, b Brand, Germany, 1873, d Jena, 1916 
Scholarly composer, both prolific and versatile, whose 
works include orchestral pieces of symphonic proportions 
H\s Fanatioas on themes by Hiller and Mozart are well 
known on concert programs, and he is also credited with a 
Symphonic Prologue to a Tragedy, a smfonietta, an orcbes 
tral serenade, sei eral tone poems, suites, concertos, etc 
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Reinecke, Karl, b. Altona, Germany, 1824; d. Leipzig, 
1910. ExcelJent composer, pianist and teacher, nith many 
works to his credit, includmg three symphonies, ten over- 
tures and other orchestral music. 

Rezniceh, Emil Nicolaus, b. Vienna, Austria, 1861. 
Minor composer of operas and instrumental music, includ- 
ing two sjTnphonies, Tragic, in D minor and Ironic, in 
E major, a symphonic poem, Peler Schlemikl, two sym- 
phonic suites, etc. 

Ries, Ferdinand, b. Bonn, Germany, 1784; d. Frankfort, 
1880. A piano pupil of Beethoven and later -a prolific but 
uninspired composer. His works include six symphonies 
and other orchestral compositions, besides mudi chamber 
music, etc, 

Rimsky-Korsakoflf, Nikolai A., b. Tikhvin, Russia, 
1844; d, l^ningrad (then St. Petersburg), 1008. One of the 
famous Russian, group of five, particularly associated with 
hloussorgsky, some of whose work he completed. Rimsky 
is probably best known by the fight Song of India, from 
his opera Sadko, and by the symphonic suite, Scheherazade, 
which has found a regular place on symphony programs 
(see pp. 248-257). His opera, Le Cog d'Or, has also become 
popular, and his use of the Oriental idiom is almost unique 
in music. He has three actual sjmiphonies to his credit, 
the first in E minor, the second a programmatic work with 
the title Aniar, and the third in C major. There is also a 
sinfonietta in A minor and other orchestral material of 
syTnphonic proportions, including the overture, Russian 
Easter, a Spanish Caprice, etc. 

Rogers, Bernard, b. New York, 1883. Composer of a 
symphony (1929) and an orchestral work called Japanese 
Landscapes (1925). 

Roussel, Albert, b. Tourcoing, France, 1869. Minor 
French composer, whose works include two sj'mphomes 
and a Symphonic Prelude, Resurrection. 
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Rubinstein, Anton G., b. Wechwotynecz, Russia, 18S0; 
d Peterhof, ia9-i Famous punust and composer, unfortu- 
nately best kno\rn to the general public by his hackneyed 
Melody in F and Kammenoi-Ostrow He wrote sue sjtu- 
phonies, of which the one called Ocean, op 40, has si\ 
movements, to which he later added a seventh Rubinstein 
composed much orchestral and chamber music, several 
successful operas, songs, etc 

Salnt'Saens, Camille, b. Paris, 1835; d there, 1921 
Outstanding composer of modem France, proliSc in many 
styles The general pubhc probably knows him best by an 
ana from lus oratono-opera, Samson and Delilah, the cello 
solo, T/ie Su.an, from his Carnival of Animals, and the tone 
poem, Danse Macabre. But Samt-Saens nTote five sjtd- 
phonies (one with organ), several important symphonic 
poems, suites, concertos and other large orcliestral works, 
besides chamber music, songs, piano pieces, sacred music 
and operas 

Samiusky, Lozarc, b. Odessa, Russia, I6SS Distinguished 
Russian-Amencan composer, best known for his sacred 
music. He has written five symphonies, as follows: No 1, 
Of the Riiers, 1914; no. 2, Of the Summits, 1918; no 3, 
Of the Seas, 1924; no. 4, 1027; no. 5, Jerusalem (with 
chorus), 1932. 

Scbdling, Ernest, b. Belvedere, New Jersey, 1870. 
American pianist, composer and conductor, specializing in 
children’s concerts. His Morocco is called a “symphonic 
tableau.” Other orchestral works, such as the Impressions 
of an Artist's Life (1913), his violin concerto (1010) and 
A Victory Ball (1923) are of symphonic proportions. 

Scbiibcrt, Franz Peter, b. Lichlcnthal, Austria, 1797; 
d. Vienna, 1828. One of the great musicians of all time, 
perhaps the most extraordinary natural composer that 
ev er hv ed. See pp. 133-150. 

Schumann, Bobert Aletandcr, b. Zwickau, Germany, 
1810; d. Bonn, 1856. One of the leaders of Romanticism in 
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music, vrith -a high rank among the great composers of the 
world. See pp. 151-173. 

Scriabinc, Alexander N., b. Moscow, Russia, 1872; d. 
there, 1915. One of the most important of modem com- 
posers, influenced by Chopin, and himself affecting the 
work of many of his contemporaries and followers. His 
three symphonies include The Dinne Poem, op 43, while 
his Prometheus (with color oigan) and Poem of Ecstasy 
are also of symphonic proportions. He wrote much other 
orchestral music, significant piano pieces, etc. 

Sessions^ Roger, b Brooklyn, N. Y., 1896,, A leader 
among American modernists in music. He wrote a sym- 
phony in 1927, and his Suite from The Slack Maskers 
(1928) is also important. A violin concerto appeared in 
1996, and there are other orchestral works to his credit, 
including another symphony, chamber music, etc. 

Sbephcrd, Arthur, b. Paris, Idaho, 1880. American com- 
poser and musical scholar. Among his orchestral works is a 
Choreographic Suite (1931) and a tone poem, fforizons. 

ShostakoWtch, Dimitri, b. Leningrad, Russia, IDOG. 
Most spectacular of the modem Russian composers, whose 
opera, Lady Macbeth of Msensk, created a sensation. He 
has written three symphonies (with a fourth now under 
way) and other orchestral works, besides composing for 
the motion pictures. 

Sibelius, Jean, b. Tavastehus, Finland, 1865. Probably 
the greatest modern symphonic composer, with eight im- 
portant symphonies to his credit, mostly in a definitely 
modern and individual style. He has also written such 
symiphonic poems as The iStran of Tuonela and the popular 
Finlandia, suites and other or^estral works, an opera, 
choral works, chamber music, etc. The symphonies of 
Sibehus are listed as folIowstNo 1, E minor, op. SO; no. 2, 
D major, op 43; no 3, C major, op. 52; no. 4, A minor, 
op. 63; no. 5, E-fiat major, op. 82; no. 6, D minor, op. 104; 
no’. 7, C major, op. 105. 
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Sindmg, Christian, b Kongsberg Norway, 1856 Popu 
lar Scandinavian composer, tv ho spent some time in Amer 
ica as teacher of composition at the Eastman School, 
Rochester, N Y H\s works include two symphonies and 
other orchestral compositions 

Shilton, Charles Sanford, b Northampton Mass , 
1868 American composer and teacher specializing m 
Indian music and long a member of the Faculty of Kansas 
University His Suite Primeval and Indian Dances ate of 
symphomc proportions 

Smetana, Fnednch, b Leitomischl Bohemia, 1824, d 
Prague, 1884 Outstanding Czech composer, best known 
for his opera, The Bartered Bride, but with a Triumphal 
Symphony to his credit, various ^rmphonic poems, cham- 
ber music etc 

Smith, David Stanley, b Toledo Ohio 1877 Prominent 
American composer and teacher of music long a member 
of the Yale Faculty His works include three s^phonies, 
m r minor, op 28 in D, op 42, and m C minor op 60, 
the symphonic poems. Darkness and Dawn and Pnnce Balt 
overtures and other orchestral works, chamber music, 
etc 

Somervell, Arthur, b 'Wmdermerc, England, 1863 
Distmguished English composer, whose works include a 
symphony and a set of symphonic variations 

Sowerby, Leo, b Grand Rapids Michigan 1805 Out- 
standing American composer, with three symphonies to his 
credit, as well as a Suite from The Northland (1923) and 
a symphomc poem. The Prairie (1029) 

Spelman, Timothy Mather, b Brooklyn N Y , 1891 
American composer of orchestral music including two 
suites Barbaresque and Samis' Days, and a symphomc 
poem 

Spohr, Ludvag, b Brunswick, Germany, 1784, d Cassel, 
1859 Violmist, conductor and composer of note He wrote 
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nine symphonies, as follows; No. 1, E-flat, op, 20; no. 2, 
D minor, op. 40; no. S, C minor, op. 78; no. 4, F major, 
op. 86 {Consecration of Toni); no. 5, C minor, op. 102; 
no. 6, G major, op. 116 {Historical); no. 7, C major (for 
two orchestras), op. 121; no. 8, G minor, op. 137; no. 9, 
B minor {The Seasons), op. 143 Spohr also composed ten 
operas, a number of violin concertos (generally considered 
his best works), sacred and chamber music, smaller or- 
chestral pieces, etc, 

Stainitz, Johann, b. Deutsch-Brod, Bohemia, 1717; d. 
Mannheim, 1757. A pioneer in orchestral composition, 
geaoraJJy recognized as a forerunner of Haydn, and 
credited with fifty symphonies, although these were far 
from the formal outlines later established. 

Stanford, Charles VlUicrs, b. Dublin, Ireland, 1852; 
d. London, 1024. Dlstmguished composer in many styles. 
His works, include seven symphonies, of which the Irish, 
op. 28, is best known, five operas, and much music in the 
smaller orchestral forms, indudtng a popular Irish Rhap- 
sody and a set of Irish Dances. 

Still, 'William Grant, b. Woodville, Mississippi, 1895. 
Outstanding colored composer in the modem style. BTe 
wrote an Afro-American Symphony (1981), and such tone 
poems as Africa, Puritan Epic, etc. 

Stock, Frederick A., b. Duelich, Germany, 1872. 
German-American conductor and composer (Chicago), 
whose works include a symphony in C minor. 

Stoessel, Albert, b. St. Louis, Mo , 1894. Distinguished 
American conductor, violinist, teacher and composer, long 
associated with the Juilliard Faculty in New York. He 
has written a “symphonic portrait,” Cyrano de Bergerac, a 
Hispanic Suite, and other large orchestral works. 

Stojowski, Sigismond, b. Strelzy, Poland, 1870. Emi- 
nent composer, pianist and teacher of music. His works 
include a symphony in D minor, op. 21, awarded apprize in 
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Leipzig, a Symphonic Rhapsody, op. 23, for piano and 
orchestra, several concertos, besides songs, piano pieces 
and chamber music. 

Strauss, Iticliard, b. Munich, Germany, 1864 A leader 
among modern composers, best known by his operas 
(Rosenkaialier, Elektra, Salome) and his symphonic poems 
(Don Juan, op 20, 1880j Tod und Verklaerung, op. 23, 
1890; Macbeth, op 24, 1891; TtU Eulenspiegel, op. 28, 
1895; Also sprack Zaraikustra, op. 30, 1896; Don Quixote, 
op. 35, 1898; Ein Tteldenleben, op. 40, 1899). Strauss is 
also one of the great song-writers of all time, following the 
tradition of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms His Sin- 
fonta Domeatica, op. 53, 1904, created a sensation because 
of its detailed musical program of domestic events, includ- 
ing a baby’s bath. He also wrote a symphony in F mmor, 
op. 12, and another called Alpensinjonie (1016), several 
concertos, chamber music, etc. 

Stravinsky, Igor, b. St. Petersburg (now Leningrad), 
1882. Important modem composer, best known by his 
ballets {Petrouschka, L'Oiseau de Feu, Le Sacre du Pnn~ 
temps, etc.). Outstandmg among his more recent works 
is a Symplujny of Psalms, and he has two other signifi- 
cant symphonies to his credit. Stravinsky was long con- 
sidered the most extreme of the modernists, and is still 
recognized as a revolutionist in the field of music. 

Stringfield, Lamar, b. Raleigh, N. C., 1897. American 
composer specializing in the mountain music of the South. 
His works mclude a suite. From the Southern Mountains 
(1927), a “symphonic ballet*' (1029), a “symphonic 
fantasy,” At iheFactory (1929), and a “symphonic patrol,” 
A Negro Parade (1931). 

Striiifeham, Edwin John, b. Kenosha, Wisconsin, 1890. 
Eminent American composer. His first symphony, in 
B-flat minor, is called Italian (I929-S0). He has also 
written the symphonic poems. The Phantom, Visions, and 
The Ancient Mariner, and a Suite, Danses Exotiques. 
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Strube, Gustav, b. Ballenstedt, Germany, 1867. Dis- 
tingiuslied composer, conductor, violinist and teacher. He 
has composed two syTnphonies, two symphonic poems, a 
suite and other important orchestral works, as well as 
concertos, chamber music, etc. 

Svcndscn, Joliunn ScjVerin, b. Christiania, Norway, 
1840; d. Copenhagen, Denmark, 1911. Eminent Scandi- 
navian composer, whose works include two sjTnphonies, 
four Nonreglan Ehap&odus, and other orchestral material. 
SzjTnano^sski, Karol, b. Timo^hovka, Poland, 1883. 
Impressionistic composer in the modem style, writing 
mostly for the piaoo, but with two symphonies to bis 
credit, besides other orchestral works, chamber music and 
songs. 

Tajieieff, Sergei Iianovitch, b. Vladimir, Russia, 1856; 
d. Moscow, 1915. Nephew of an older composer of the 
same name, pupil of Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky, 
teacher of Scrlabine and Rachmaninolf. His compositions 
include four sjTnphonics and other orchestral works, 
chamber music, etc, 

Taj lor, Deems, b. New York, 1885. Popular and success- 
ful American composer, best known by his operas. The 
King’s Ilenchman and Peter Ibbeison, produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. His Siren Song, a sjunphonic 
poem, won the orchestral prize of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs in 1912. His Jurjen and the Suite Through 
the Looking Glass are also of symphom'c significance. 
Thompson, Randall, b. New York, 1899. Eminent 
American composer, whose two symphonies ha\ e made a 
deep impression when played in New York and elsewhere. 
He has recently done research work in the music of Amer- 
ican colleges, and meanwhile developed his creative work 
hr many dceecthas. 

Tliomson, Virgil, b. Kansas City, Mo., 1896. American 
composer best known for his music to Gertrude Stein’s 
Four Saints in Three Acts. He has to his credit two sym- 
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phonjes, the first On a Hymn Tune (1928), the second 
dated 1931, as well as other orchestral works 
Toch, Ernst, b Vienna, Austria 1887 Composer of a 
symphony, An mexn Vaterland, with vocal soloists, chorus 
and organ, also a chamber symphony, sonatas concertos, 
string quartets, piano and violin music and other works 
Tschaikowaky, Peter Ilyitch, b Votkinsk, Russia, 
1840, d St Petersburg (now Lenmgrad), 1893 Most 
popular of Russian composers See pp 222-248 His works 
include six symphonies No 1, G ma)or, op 18, no 2, C 
minor, op 17, no S, D major, op 29, no 4, F minor, op 
36, no 5, E minor, op 64, no 6, B mmor {Pathitique), 
op 74 Also a Manfred Symphony, op 58, six orchestral 
suites (of which the Nuicracler is most popular), orchestral 
fantasies and symphonic poems among which bis Romeo 
ond Juhei and Francesca da Rtmtm are most important, 
ten operas (Eutjen Onegin, Pique Dame, etc ), concertos, 
chamber music, songs, etc 

Van der Stucken, Frank, b Fredericksburg, Texas 
1858 Distinguished Amencan composer and conductor 
(Cincinnati Orchestra and Con^rvatory, etc ) His works 
include a Symphonic Prologue, William Ratcliff, a Featual 
March and other orchestral pieces 

Verdi, Giuseppe, b Boncole, Italy, 1813, d Milan, 1901 
One of the greatest of all operatic composers {Aida 
Falsiaff, Olello, 11 Trovaiore, La. Ttavxala, Rxgoletto, Un 
Ballo in Mascliera, La Forza del Dcsiino, etc ), but with 
many orchestral works to his credit, including two sym- 
phonies 

Vogrich, Max, b Hermannstadt, Austria, 1852, d New 
York 1916 Emment pianist and composer His works 
include two symphonies, in E minor and A minor, as well 
as concertos, operas, piano music, etc 
Volkmanri, Robert, b 3>oinmatsch, Germany, 1815, d 
Buda Pesth, Hungary, 1883 Excellent teacher of music 
and composer of two symphonies, in D mmor, op 44, and 
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B flat, op 53, as ttcII as other orchestral works, chamber 
music, etc 

Wagenaar, Bernard, b Arnhem, Holland, 1894 Dis 
tinguished Dutch Amencan composer He has written two 
symphonies (1926 and 1930), besides a Smfonietia, Diverii 
mento, etc 

Wagenseil, Georg Clmstoph, b Vienna, Austria, 1715, 
d there, 1777 Music teacher of the Empress Maria 
Theresa, and a pioneer composer of note He is credited 
with thirty grand symphomes” for orchestra, as well as 
ten ‘ symphonies” for harpsichords, two \nohns and cello, 
besides concertos sonatas, etc 

Wagner, Bichard, b Leipzig Germany, ISIS, d Venice, 
Italy, 1883 The world’s greatest composer of music 
drama {Lohcngnn, Tannhaeuser, Die Meieterstnger, Pam 
fal, Tristan und Isolde, Das Rheingold, Die Walkuere 
Siegfried Goetterdacmmerung) He wrote a s^Tnphony m C 
major m 1833, and hts o\erture» and other orchestral 
Works are of symphomc proportions 

Wemgarbicr, Felu:, b Zara, Dalmatia 1863 Distin 
guished conductor and composer He has to his credit three 
symphonies as nell as other orchestral works, operas 
chamber music, etc 

Wcssel, ISIarlv, b Coldwater, Michigan, 1894 Composer 
of a symphonj (1932), and a Symphonxe Concertanfe (for 
horn and piano) 

White, Paul, b Bangor, Marne, 1895 Young Amencan 
composer whose first symphony recently won a marked 
success 

Whithome, Emerson, b Cleveland Ohio, 1884 Promi 
nent iVmencan composer, a leader in the modem mo\e- 
ment His first symphony was written in 1929 He has also 
corapiosed a nolm concerto and a popular suite, A eia I ark 
Days and Nights 
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Whiting, Artliur, b. 1861; Cambridge, Mass , d. New 
York, 1936. Scholarly Amencan composer, pianist and 
lecturer on music, wi^ several works in the la'rger forms, 
including a Suite for horns and strings, a Concert Overture^ 
a piano concerto and a Fantasie for piano and orchestra. 

Wider, Charles-Marie, b Lyons, France, 1845 Dis- 
tmguished organist and composer He wrote two orches- 
tral symphonies, and other works in similar form for the 
organ. 

Williams, Ralph Vaughan, b. Down Ampn^, England, 
1872. Outstandmg Enghsh composer, best known by his 
London Symphony, (1912-13). He also wrote a Pastoral 
Symphony, a Sea Symphony, for baritone, soprano, chorus 
and orchestra, a “symphonic impression,** In the Fen 
Country, three Norfolk Rhapsodies, a Bucolic Suite, and 
other orchestral works. 

Wilson, Meredith. Young American composer, whose 
symphony, San Francisco, made an excellent impression 
when broadcast during a performance in the city which it 
celebrates 

Zemllnshy, Alexander von, b. Vienna, Austria, 1873 
Modern composer, whose works include three symphonies 
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For your complete enjoyment of this book we recom- 
mend that you listen to the many excellent recordmgs 
of the musical score of these famous compositions 
Below is a suggested list of recordings which are 
available 
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